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The Instructor Illustrated Resource Units 


Eighty-six Subjects 
in complete, ready-to-use form 





Eighty-six Units in social studies and elementary 


science are now available. Let these modern Units, 


Units for Elementary Science and Social Studies 
prepared by recognized authorities, bring new ideas 


lectricity (54 Our Democracy (61 
. . . . * Eskimos (4 ools (37 

and inspiration to your classroom. Their use will ma- Expiorine the World (11 

Pets and Their Care (70) 
Pion Life (20 


terially enhance the effectiveness of the teaching ef- 


Piant Life 
s 


7 ) 
Grains (56 erals (6 
History of Democracy (59) Rocky Mountain States (81) 
Rubber (78 
Safety Education (24 

n 


fort in social studies and elementary science. 


te (44) 
tron and Steel (74) 
Japan (45 
Light (42) 
Lumbering (52) 
Mexico (18 
Middle West (77) 
Milk Switzeriand (43 


Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 
Material organized for each grade level. Modern Airplanes (73) Toit (89) ay) 
Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. reatisn (78) Mth, ‘Th Water (82), 


Wild Flowers (36 


Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
Each unit complete—86 units available. 


World Peace (29 
World Trade (38 


All 86 Units in 2 Cloth-Bound Cases only SJ 0 
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Old World Gifts (10 











Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finish paper, 


1 


includes an eight-page brochure (size of THE IN- 
STRUCTOR page) with a full-page photograph .. . 


procedures useful in teaching the Unit . . 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


. content 
Please send me at once the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


(Order number) 
material for primary-, middle-, and upper-grade levels ae 
...and activity suggestions based on the Unit. There — 
is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to ies 38c cach — 3 for $1.00 
display, cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. 


16 units of your choice in an attractive case 
All 86 units in two cloth-bound cases 
Include my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 
One Year $4.00 
enclose $ 


B me January 15, 195! 


Use the coupon at the right to order your supply of 


Units NOW. Two Years $7.00 
payment in full 


Minimum credit order $4.00 


A Place to Keep Your Units 


We will furnish any 16 illus- 
trated Units you may choose, 
in an attractive, durable Kit, 


complete, for 
_ $5.00 


All 86 Illustrated Units 


Entire collection of 86 Units, 
in two handsome, sturdy Kits 
to keep them in convenient 


form, for $2 150 


only 
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Problem.—Joe C. was a third- 
grader of slightly more than aver- 
age ability, who was socially unsuc- 
cessful with his school companions 
He made great demands upon the 
teacher, obviously soliciting visible 
signs of affection 
slow and slovenly in his work, rare- 
ly completing anything when the 
other children did. His continued 
demands for attention became bur- 
densome to the teacher who found 
it difficult to maintain a positive 
attitude toward him because of 
his seeming unwillingness to co 
operate 


Joe was very 


Analysis.—Joe’s record showed 
that he was an only child. When 
the teacher made a home visit she 
found that Joe’s mother was ex- 
pecting another child. Joe had al- 


(Contributors, 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may bencfit from it? 


How to Suspmir Marerial 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 
one side of plain white paper 82” 
nae 3 Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself 

2. State number of words in 
manuscript 

Primary stories: 400-800 words 

Upper-grade stories: 1000-1200 
words 

Articles: 1500-1800 words. 

Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

3. Type name and address at 
the top of each page Use your 
given name. Please indicate Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr. 

4. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school). 

5. If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item 

6. Submit seasenal material five 
months in advance of month it can 
be used 

7. Enclose postage for return of 
samples and manuscript if not 
used, 


ways been pampered and permitted 
to do about whatever he pleased, 
but now the mother was attempt- 
ing to make him revise some of his 
home behavior. All his life Joe had 
difficulty with enuresis and both 
parents were attempting to break 
this habit. Because Joe felt that 
his home position was being en- 
croached upon, he was obviously 
seeking new channels of affection 


Solution.— Attempts to correct 
Joe were spontaneous and not sus- 
tained They caused him to im- 
prove the situation momentarily, 
but at the same time had no lasting 
effects except to build up a grow- 
ing dislike and distrust for his situa- 
tion. 

Yhe teacher invited the father 
and mother to come to school for 
discussions with the schoo! psychol- 
ogist. The parents were helped to 
work out a schedule where Joe had 
definite duties and responsibilities, 
but one that also gave him certain 
rewards. The father was encour- 
aged to be firm with Joe, but to 
plan activities that would give the 
child a feeling that he was impor- 
tant and needed, especially after 
the baby was born 

Ihe parents reacted well to the 
The mother called 
the psychologist whenever she felt 
she needed guidance 

Joe’s improvement in school was 
slow, but gradually he became less 
burdensome and more systematic 
and more dependable. Joe went 
on to fourth grade reasonably well 


suggestions 


adjusted 


Take INote! 


8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to Tue Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

9. Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let's 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 


1. Contributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 
with the first editor and obtain its 
release 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance in advance 

3. All manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 

+. It is not possible to comment 
on contributions returned, 


Attention, 
Elementary Teachers 


Every teacher is constantly in 
search of new ideas for art and 
handwork to correlate with class 
room activities. If one of your 
original ideas has proved especially 
successful, why not send us a brief 
description of it? 
graphs, samples, or drawings that 
would aid us in clarifying the pro- 
cedure. We will publish as many 
suggestions as space permits. 


Enclose photo- 











You can give your sewing 

class a feature attraction 

with the brand new 1951 

sewing booklet Needle Magic with 
Cotton Bags. Millions have learned 
to sew this easy, economical way. 
Needle Magic shows the latest in 
wardrobe ideas, decorating hints, 
and gift suggestions for sewing with 
cotton bags. Your students will make 
good use of this helpful and informa- 
tive free booklet. It contains Simplicity 


patterns which are readily available. 


FREE to you — New 1951 
edition. Twenty-five (25) 
copies fer your class — 
absolutely free! Over 6,000,000 
copies of previous 
editions already distributed. 
Write today te 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 
P. O. Box 76, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Let’s Laugh 
The bright remarks that children make 
of pleasure to all of us 
ing one? Send it 
hed 


f . a ‘ 
items should 


lar {ll 
name and address 
ach sheet. Be sure 
irst name Mail all 
Laugh Department, 
Dar N.Y 


umn cannot 


> use your n fi 
tems to I 
Cue INsTRU< OR 


Contributions for this 


na 


be acknowledged nor can the) 
urned if 
Howe 


months may 


My and | 


open house at school, were shown 


husband attending 
slogan posters made by the chil- 
dren. The slogans, “Go Slow.” “Be 
Careful,” and “Be Kind” were re- 
peated several times 
But our young daughter came up 
with a singleton, no doubt reflect 
ing the home situation. Her poster 
read, “Spend Less.” 
Grace PLAN1 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
“Mommy old am I? 
little kindergarten boy asked 
“Five-and-a-half,” I replied 
Ihen, in a very 
he asked, “Well, when am I going 


how 


impatient tone, 


-and-a-whole ?” 
KANE 
Maryland 


to be five 
Gerrrupe L 
Silver Spring, 


My five-year-old daughter and I 
visited an art exhibit at our state 
university last summer. As we went 
[rom picture to picture, she com 
mented on each 

Finally we 


stood an ab 


hefore 
painting. brief 


stract | After a 
pause, she said with a faint hint of 
disappointment in her voice, “It 
isn’t really a picture, but it’s nice 
sam ples. 

TREXLER 


Illinois 


NAIDENE 
Wheeler, 


We 


ers, and lakes, when one child said, 


were discussing oceans riv- 
“There are so many rivers running 
into the oceans, I should think the 
oceans would run over the land.” 
Another boy spoke up, “Oh, no 
They have 
sponges growing at the bottom and 
they soak up all the extra water.’ 
Evetyn CLARK 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


Oceans never run over 


Eight-year-old William happened 


o walk to school with the sixth 
grade teacher 
“Are you 


asked 


really a teacher?” he 

she replied 

look like any 

woman!” he said in surprise 
MARIAN S1RZALKA 
Johnson City, New York 


\ es.” 


‘But you othe 


Little Beverly was attending her 
first basketball game. As the two 
teams played a fast, furious game, 
One ex- 
spectator “They're 
tied up! They're tied up!” 

Beverly looked all around and 
asked, “Where are they tied up?” 

HeLten DuNHAM 
Wheatland, Wyoming 


the score was soon tied 


cited shouted, 


morning I 


I had 


In assembly one 
showed colored slides that 
taken in Hawaii 

A kindergarten boy, after 
ing these slides, went home for 
lunch and remarked, “Mother, one 
of the teachers went on a long trip 


view 


The third-grade teacher carefully 
explained to her class that a group 
of sheep is called a flock and a 
group of quail a bevy. Then she 
asked for the names of groups of 
other animals. When she came to 
camels, a reply came from the rear 
of the room as a child timidly sug 


One Sunday afternoon my neigh- 
bor’s twin boys were playing on the 
lawn in front of their house. Their 
mother told them that they were 
too noisy, and asked them to go 
play in the back yard. As the boys 
went toward the back yard ! over- 
heard Gordon say, “I guess it isn’t 


and she showed us some pretty pic 
tures she took in How-are ; 


“you 
Eveanor McRoserrs 
Mount Vernon, New York 


H... is an activity book broad in content! 
“Coffee —the Story of a Good Neighbor Product” 
tells a timely and important story about Latin 
America that helps to increase understanding 
of our Good Neighbors. 

The first section is devoted to the interesting 
and romantic industry of coffee-production—the 
economic mainstay of Latin America. 

The second section of the booklet contains 
specific suggestions for project work based on 
the coffee narrative. Here are colored pictures 
with space for compositions; map work on 
North and Latin America; map studies on Latin 
American natural resources and industries ; sew- 
ing suggestions; art, music and language study; 
detailed directions on crafts; and, finally, an all- 
inclusive, memory-testing quiz. 

The booklet is generously illustrated in brilli- 
ant color. Prepared particularly for children in 
the fifth and sixth grades, you may find this 
lively, provocative book suitable for older chil- 
dren, too. 

Just send the coupon for a free sample book. 
Examine it—then write and request as many 


gested, “A carton.’ 
Josepn CHarvtes SALAK 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sunday in the back yard!” 
Heten D. Kramer 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MULTI-PURPOSE WORK BOOK! 


Integrate it with many projects for 5th and 6th grade pupils: 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 

ART 

CRAFTS 

MUSIC 
LANGUAGES 
COMPOSITIONS 


copies as you need for your classes. They will 
be forwarded at once—free, of course! 


Brazil * Colombia * 


El Salvador * G a © Mead e 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 

120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
* Cuba * Dominican Republic 
Mexico * Venezuela 


Coste Rica 





—-—-—-—-—------+ 


Mail this coupon for FREE sample book | 
“Coffee—The Story of a Good Neighbor Product”. 

To: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee Bureau, l 
Dept. T-2; 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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RACE 


Order our new handbook for teachers 
LEARNING MORE ABOUT PICTURES 
by Royal Bailey Parnem 


Paper bound, 6 « 9 inches, 103 pages — $1.50 per copy 
Cloth bound 6 1 9 inches, 103 pages $2 50 per copy 


ARTEXT PRINTS, inc. WESTPORT, CONN 














TEACHERS vou can 
BORROW by MAIL wee 


wday 


MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 5, Sioux Gty, ses 


Name -_ 


Stete | 


DEA IN 
CARDS ALL YEAR "ROUND 
Send for FREE Surprise Selling Kit 
plus two sample boxes of our fast 
est selling Everydoy cords, on 
pe Get exclusive, exciting 
ng w 
cnames e SCHweR COMPANY 
7A, Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 


Le tk an ‘S 


6u 





| Addrets 








Pe mu Stert — Plated 
$2.58 ad $140 ad oe rat 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO 
Send tor Free S128 fulton Street, Sew York 7. &. ¥ 
Cat stogue ¥ . - vr comt Pode . : 


FREE 


TREACHER ANS, «so @ . . — 
prejects FREE ‘ r name and address 





Window Picture 
Blackboard Border 
Colorful Poster 


al three or te me i 


ANN MARIE. Deot. A-25, 5882 Hewtun fuemen, Chieage n 





Many Finish in 2 Years 


ao euaidiy on your thme a ~ ties porunit Kquiveient to res, 
te ten a " 


an Scheel "Dest wt23, rene! at S8tmm Cntoase 37 


t¥ feu OIL PAINTING 





$e ODA Y. for ° Court aat SyvoI0s 
Bowe. +56. 601 Se. Vermont Avenue, Los Anacie 


WANTED TEACHERS to 


secure members 
Free buttons and PICTURE 


Bible- Reading Clb, 257 W. G8th St.. Apt. 1-E. NYC. 23 


pee BOOK o FROCRAS 


tw new b 








n) and we will me 
py of The Golden Boot 
e $2 Send the names and 
subscribers, your same and 


remittance ($4.00 for each subser 


The Instructor Subscription Agency 
Dept. 88-15! Dansville, N.Y. 








A Teacher Learns about School Savings 


She discovers, just as you may, that the U.S. Treasury 
Department stands ready to help in the teaching of thrift. 


ARIE WELLS seventh-grade 
sgueezed herself in- 
rader’s seat and sighed 


> 


vily 
What's the matter, dear in- 
| Pati ck 


quired her friend Joyce 
who was arrangin 
on the 
up the quiet of a room lately occu 
pied by thirty-four six-year-olds 
Marie sighed again Mr. Blake 
has suddenly decided that he wants 
me to imaugurate a savings pro- 
um in the upper A sav- 
s program—imagine! Half the 
children never have ten cents for 
a tablet and the others spe nd every 


penny at the Kandy Korner or the 


novies How can I ever get even 


picture books 


library table and soakin 


grades 


the ones that have money inter 
—_ in exchanging the dime in the 
sand for a stamp in the book? It’s 
ho peless.” 
Oh, no, nothin 
first-grade teacher 
It just so happe ns yo 
right person Do yo 
many children in this roon 
one or mor U.S. Savin 


today? ventv-one'! 


cent,” Mari 
velous! Ho 


rtif 
i 


to il printed sheet st 
that Grade One was iving re 
larly at school for the purchase 
U.S. Savings Stamps and Bonds 
I have some 
trons % she added 

Where did you get them 
asked Marie, clutchin at any 


straw 


booklets of sugges 


possible 
Our visitu teacher gave me 
what I have, but any teacher car 
send vw a kit of free material 
she wan See, here 
that can be cut out 
urd.” oOo" opened 
her desk and brought 
irked Savir t 
she extracted ; 
she handed to Marie 
“Education Section 
Bonds Dir 
Der pt Washi 
Mark 


teaching 


a coupon 
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iched to 


motivate 
Marie 
gives me an idea 


irithmetic 


“You said that you 
sales through number work,” 
went on That 
I hadn't thought of the 
angk % 

Che Treasury Department did,” 
Joyce put in. “One of their book- 
in the ele 


school, and there is om 


lets features arithmeti 
mentary 
put out especially for the seventh 
and eighth 

“But there is a booklet of sug 
e¢tions for the social studies, too 


grades 


well as many other teaching aids 
| enjoy reading about how other 

ools have promoted School Sav 

s.” Joyce handed Marie the 

Sav / na whicl 
looked like n illustrated Sunday 
supplem« nt - 

While leafing through the Fall 
1950 issue, Marie exclaimed, “Why 
here is an arithmetic unit done by a 
fifth grade! Ill bet I could use 
some of these ideas with my class.” 

“Did you notice the poster over 
there?” Joyce asked, indicating a 
large colored newsprint sheet of the 
picture which appears at the begin 
ning of this article That came 
with the /ourna 

Another simple thing that is 
most helpful in my case is a card- 
board sign. On one side the words 
STAMP DAY TOMORROW are 
printed in bright red On the 
other, STAMP DAY TODAY is 
n blue 

Oh, I forgot to mention a get 


whic h should 


eral booklet be just 
the thing you will need to launch 
a savings program for all - upper 
rades! If I remember, it suggests 


to handk 100! 


are advanced for the purchase of 
I know I thought 
ood point but not one I 


Savings Stamps 
it was a 
need d to consider because l can 
advance the money to buy the 
stamps to sell to my children.” 
Well, the 
thought of everything, I guess,” 
Marie remarked admiringly. “Do 
they offer any plays? My seventh- 
rradk ts ire all Hollywood-bound 


Treasury Department 


at the moment.” 

Yes, the kit you’re going 
for has plays on three grade levels 
My first-graders n 


dramatization, of course, but they 


to send 
iade up their own 


did si one of the numbers in the 
These are words that 
to familiar tunes by 


rious schools.” 


briefly with the 


children 
Mari 

dumit ve esh hair and rose to 

nillion Jove 


she sai ‘ll get such a 


her leet 


savings pre I nder way that the 


Board f t on will 


renew 
my contract for another year.” 
Joyce laughed, but added seri- 
ously One thing [ll 
vou'll et vour effort’s worth o 
satisfactior It will do your heart 
good to know that with your help 


some children will be establishin: 


cuarantee 


lifelon habits of saving that will 


make them 


1 


better citizens and hap- 
pier ndividuals.” R.! 


) 
> 
> 
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Will Conklin 


Last summer on our trip West 
we met a teacher who told us he 
had intended to write a fan letter 
‘For years,” he said, “I’ve been see- 
ing the name ‘William D. Conklin’ 
on your masthead. I know exactly 
how he must feel—I’m the only man 
nas hool with eleven women vd 


Will Conklin 


own office 


however, has his 
conveniently near the 
composing and press rooms, for in 
addition to his editorial duties, he 
supervises proofreading on all gen- 
eral work of our printing depart 
ment, reviews promotional mat 
rial, heads the coupon service, and 
prepares publicity on contributors 
Although Will is not a native of 
Dansville, he grew up in Rochester 
only forty miles away. He attended 
the University of Rochester and the 
School of 
University In 


Journalism at Columbia 
World War I, he 
was a Medical Department sergeant 
with the 308th Infantry in France 

Here in Dansville, Will 
year-round volunteer publicity job 


does a 


for several community organiza- 


tions. This has included fund cam- 
paigns for the Red Cross and also, 
during World War II, for the Com- 


munity Chest and War Fund. 


7 


As a member of boards and com 
he has helped plan the 
remodeling of the Publi 
Hospital, Presbyterian Church, and 
American Since 
1928 he has been a trustee of the 


muttees 
Library 


Legion building 
Library 


He has prepared commu 


nity promotional folders, edits a 
church bulletin 
Red Cross and travel magazines 
lravel” brings us to one of Will 
Conklin’s interests, his de- 
partment in THe Instructor. He 


plans our travel pages and conducts 


and contributes to 


major 


the annual contest 

Because his organizational work 
cannot always be confined to lei- 
sure hours, many an evening finds 
Will desk—with one 
eye on the magazine’s next clos- 


E.F.N 


busy at his 


ing date! 


Is Your Community 


without a K indergarten? 


o you need a kindergarten 
D and see no chance of getting 
may be a COoO- 


conducted 


one 1 I he answer 
kindergarten 
by the mothers under 


operative 
some expert 
guidance, similar to the co-operative 
nursery project described here 
Four years ago the wives of sev- 
eral students and faculty members 
at Vanderbilt Nash 


ville, Tennessee) were faced with a 


University 
real problem. Realizing that thei 
young children required a larger 
space for play, better play materi- 
als,and more chances for supervised 
parents 
could they 
decided to do something construc- 


companionship than the 
provide individually, 
tive about the situation 
Sixteen earnest parents met and 
organized the Vanderbilt Nursery 
x hool Association Officers were 
selected, a constitution and bylaws 
adopted, and a Board of Advisors 
elected. Olive McVickas 


thor of our kindergarten page this 


the au- 
month), agreed to serve as consul- 
tant on matters pertaining to policy 
and procedure 

After 
school was finally located in a large 
house, with plenty of play space, 
on the university campus 

Five mothers take charge of the 
school daily. Four of them serve 
with the children of the 
age levels (2-5) while one acts as 


several moves, the nursery 


various 


chairman of all 
for the day A 
has been 


eneral activities 
schedule 
so that the 


same five always work together. 


regular 
worked out 


The school functions five days a 
Mate- 


rials are provided for such activities 


week, from nine to twelve 


as crayoning, painting, modeling, 
building, and _play- 


The program also in- 


woodworking, 
ing house 
cludes time for music, stories, con- 
versation, lunch, rest periods, ex- 
cursions, and outdoor play. 

rhe rules of the organization are 
strictly adhered to rhey require 
payment of the five-dollar monthly 
fee at a stated time, provision of a 
substitute by any mother who is not 
able to teach on her scheduled day, 
attendance at all the 
association meetings 


and regular 


At the meetings, fundamentals of 
nursery-s« hool procedures are dis- 
cussed and related specifically to 
the thirty individual children of this 
Parents learn the 
right and wrong way to handle sit- 


co-operative 


uations in which children of 
three 
volved 


two, 
four, and five years are in- 

A sincere, earnest effort on the 
part of these parents to meet their 
individual probleras has resulted in 
democratic organiza- 
tion which functions for the good 
of both the children and the par- 
ents in the community. E.H 


a successful 


we ouncing 


6 Slidefilms in COLOR 





At HOME and SCHOOL 


Vienne) ,ame 


em elaae 


146 pictures 


ly six discussional slidefilms in full color are built around a 
day’s activities of two primary grade children in an average home 


and school. Special emphasis is placed on the elementary problems 


of young children — health, cleanliness, safety and recreation, The 


importance of sharing is stressed. 


Jie 
JAM HANDY 
(JG ate v6 ONL 


7871 EAST GRAND BLVD. + DETROIT Ti, MICH. 


Total Price for Kit of SIX SLIDEFILMS $25.50. INDIVIDUAL SLIDEFILMS @4.s0 


P Tom and Nancy Start the Day 
P The Sate Woy to School 

BD A Busy Morning in School 
> Lunch and Play at School 
> The Birthday Party 

> Fon at Home 
































These choice 
can bring new beauty and interest into the life of 
every child 
ete. Hundreds of subjects, size 64% x 8, at TWO 
CENTS each, for 30 or more 


tory, 


Begin the New Year right by using 


‘Ihe Pere Pictures 


sepia reproductions of great paintings 


Aids in the study of art, literature, his 


Order a set of 30 art subjects for 60 cents; or 30 se 
lected especially for children 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS of Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell and Dickens 
of these men, their homes, ete 


a set TODAY 


a set of 30 pictures 
for 60 cents. Send for 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 15, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 








FREE CATALOG OF 


RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 

struments and outfits in the complete line. 


Mail coupon today . . 


LOOK TO PAN-AMERICAN FOR 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 


You can count on Pan-American, the 
largest producer of Rhythm Band In- 
struments, to supply all your require- 


ments for this type of equipment 


. Catalog is offered free. 


Individual pieces or complete out- 
fits are all readily available. Send 


for new catalog today 


ee 
Su capenestimasatanttieen ds 


PAN-AMERICAN oivision oF ¢. 6. CONN LTD. 
Department 151, Eikhert, indienne 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
$9.50 up. MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE CATALOG 





Send, /ree and without obligation, a-w Rhythm Band Catalog 
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ANNOUNCEMENT--- B kb fi Ch Id; 
We now have a new FREE packet of Hektograph 00 J or ren 
Seatwork sample sheets, for grades 1 to 4. Reviewed by CHRISTINE GILBERT 
Get your copy today. Ask for ART CIRCULAR I. Sisester oh Caniliiben td Pulls Debits Dells Geel, 
HAMILTON PUBLISHING CO., Platteville, Wisconsin Manhasset, Long Island, New York 











FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Toe 4 TE STS THE NEW SINGING TIME and SONGS TO GROW ON 





a «@ the first by Satis N. Coleman (The John Day Co., Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New Yok 





19: $2.50), and the latter by Beatrice Landeck (William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19; $2.95). Mrs. Coleman will be remembered for her 


al cher” dnt for Classroom Use encalicen beaks which ase ctuadesd te the Gcid of wusde fet pelmace cites, 


68th © Creative Activities The New Singing Time she has given us more of those simple, easy-to-sing, child- 
~ @ Workbooks For All Uses Order your standardized educational | like songs, which readily lead to good creative dramatic activity. Songs to Grow On 
: jes, His Charts aly aye “> from a ~~ | is a collection ef sixty American folk songs for children from three to twelve years 
Phon tery, Plans v ime an Transportation costs. 

@ Travel Story Readers eeek 


Test publications of leading publish- Sail 
ers carried in stock. ROSA-TOO-LITTLE 
by Sue Felt (Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., Rockefeller Center, New York 

“ene ‘ " 
20: $2.00 Rosa was always “too littl” to do the things other children did 
Write for new catalogue. Most of all, Rosa wanted to take home books from the library and have a library 
eek card of her own. Finally, Rosa and her mother worked on a secret plan—a plan 
Bereae of Educational Research and Service whereby Rosa learned to write her name and so was able to withdraw books from 
Ex Division, University of lows | the public library as the other children did. Reflecting city life and the ardent 


; desire of one small girl, it is a heart-warming story in which children will delight 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY lows City, lows 
730 WN. Franklin St., Chicago, tl. 


of age suitable for singing, rhythms, or dramatizations 


























SNOWBOOT, SON OF FIRE EYE 
by Maj Jan Lindman (Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., 


Outstanding Sauinge Chicago 6: $1.50). Snowboot is a colt with an inquisitive turn 


of mind who frequently runs away. One time he really is lost, 


(“ B Oo Oo K Ss F R E E ; Writing Sori ries and Bob, his master, is most unhappy until the colt turns up at 


Marion & "wi | the fair. For the seven- to nine-vear-olds to re’d themselves 





25,000 books of alt pub- [idebaidababe 

Hehers ore listed ip oor BBE TELS ’ occa ae pom ; 

Sth A »C asT enane Purr v7 ---" ~ . ~ . 

«. le jes b ym all SECOND onape int Spoon : FOR MIDDLE GRADES 

subjects for al a teuare Presid SEAT CHART 7 at) 2 

sturdy, full-size, attractive ' 7 wa maar 

bindings. Fresh stock Over te Schools and see ae BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

@ million teachers, librari Libraries i weror guages, >? by Ineri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire Doubleday & Co., Inc., see address above; 

ans, supervisors, and ind Ova 2nd wumeeR e - $2.50 The D’Aulaires have told the life of Franklin in simple words and in ex- 

viduals have utilize " le ‘ Lal ; 

a todey for cor 1063 ee Sankatee: 1001 eee exencists {4 cellent lithographs, many of which are in color. The marginal decorations in Penn- 
THC by Him Jase, fA ’ sylvania Dutch design carry many of Poor Richard's Sayings from his famous 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY. + 125 o cif * . | Almanac. Although it is not a comprehensive biography, it will serve to introduce 

564 - 566 West Monroe Street, Civcage 6. Illimots . ¥. Fr SPiiges i . 


anklin—a genius in n j Ids from scien 














Member NATA CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, DISCOVERER 
ALBERT Efficient —Dis- by Alberta Powell Graham (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broad- 


way, Nashville 2, Tenn. ; $1.5 Here is a simple, dramatic presen- 


TEACHERS criminating — tation of the story of Columbus, stressing the hardship of the 
AGENCY Reliable Na- voyage, the difficulties he had securing aid, and pointing out the 
fact that Columbus never realized that he had discovered America. 


PET Re aaacm vonal Service Suitable for third and fourth grades to read themselves 
BUREAU for Teachers 





and Schools. 
a a GOING TO CAMP; A GUIDE TO GOOD CAMPING 
HOME OFFICE: Correspondent by Helen L. Beck (Stephen Daye Press, Inc., 105 E. 24th St., New 
Agencies: New York 10; $1.95 To my knowledge we have never had a book like 

25 E. Jackson Bivd. York City and this. It prepares children for going away to a summer camp, telling 


Chicago 4, Wi. Spokane, Wash. them what they may expect from the amp, the counselors, and the 


fellow campers, and what to take along with tl } 





) postin Balai 8. Dept. 10 
| 15th and Harney - Omahe, Nebr. 


| 
| 

_— | SECURE YOUR OUT-OF-PRINT 
| 


, what kind 








tivities they will engage in, and so or 


Address NEW AND OLD BOOKS FROM THE 
AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE, 


| einy_ = Sete =} 41s Mittin Arenses Brovklyn 8. New’ York | FOR UPPER GRADES 


— — > ee 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies COWBOYS, COWBOYS, COWBOYS 


BARDEEN -UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY j selected by Phyllis R. Fenner (Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 17; $2.50 This is a collection of some of our best cowboy stories. The anthology 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 ncludes stories of cowboys, rodeos, branding, broncobusting, cow ponies and wild 





horses, and the Pony Express, enough to suit even the most avid reader. The 
TEACHERS AGENCY nena HAWAII AND THE WEST ey Sete ayn 
. sare scarce Exceptonal opportunities, ail depart- 
Mtlecouta, Mont. ments meee all the West. Register now for fall or =| 
oe immediate vacancies, FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. THE GOOD WAYS 


by Delight Ansley (The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! f ' “ Ste TRERENROLLME xt b. New York 16; $2.50). One of the best ways to promote better hu- 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Albuquerque, N . 
man relations is to give people an understanding of one another— 


iti : xople of other nationalities, races, and religions. Miss Ansley, 2 
TEACHERS-Increase your opportunities 53 _ ls ey Sete of ofiee mien a satigfone, Ske Anting, 2 








: member of the Friends, gives a simple 
Teach in the WEST where SALARIES are BEST. | Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally world’s religions, including an explanation of the social and po- 
, : 


Wf interested in advancement INQUIRE NOW. | Known, Perfect Co size 2)yx3'». litical background of cach religion 
| Send good head "and ahowidee 


photo, Original returned unharmed, 

CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY | eae See, Superior Quality 
107 Se. Howard, Spokane 8, Washington. MOEN PHOTO SERVICE be Sten SHIPS THAT MADE U.S. —— 
MATA C. 1. Cooll, Mer Bos 876.0 c . xy Helen Mitchell and W. N Wilson Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18; $2.50). History becomes more of a reality 


TEACHERS —ALL FIELDS NEW CATALOG **t v9 to boys and girls when they can read about it through the activity of the great 


ant + 
$2700 — $6000 for degree and non-degree ' _ ships which played such a large part in our country’s growth. From the “Santa 
qnlay 300 atte deaegne Send ' : : 
KENNEDY TEACHERS AGENCY S¢ for ‘can ettrertive eateleg sod select © Maria” to the L.S.T.’s of World War II, the contributions of our famous ships are 
beets ving ter your class or ¢ 
P.O. Bou 344. New Haven, Conn. | Dept 1 Mets! ha, ty portrayed through text and excellent pictures. 
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Books for Teachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementavy Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


ADVENTURES HERE AND THERE 

(fifth reader in “Betts Basic Readers by Emmett A. Betts 
American Book Co.. 88 Lexington Ave., New York 16; $: ) 

Contents are organized around seven themes The Americar 
Spirit, Dreams and Deeds, From Across the Sea, A Salut 
to Bold Ideas, Green Islands of the Sea, Land of the Mil 
lions and r r the Flae Beautifully illustrated, with a 

j ] 


controlled vocab y, and reinforeed by an excellent Teachers 


Guide, this materi | delight teachers everywhere 


BUILDERS FOR PROGRESS 
“Americans in Action Series” edited by Mathilda Schirmer (Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16; $1.3 Another collection of stories of famous 
Americans, this volume presents, in a simple 
acters of the later nineteenth century—-Walter Reed, Booker T. Washingtor 
Theodore Roosevelt, Luther Burbank, Thomas Edison, Jane Addams, Olive 
Wendell Holmes, Orville and Wilbur Wright, and Father Edward Flanagan Pre 


t the Fr und Fighters for Freed 


nd vivid manner, outstanding char 


vious volumes present Leader 


CLIMBING HIGHER 
third reader in “Reading for Meaning Series by Paul McKee, 
M. Lucille Harrison, Anni McCowen, and Elizabeth Lehr 
(Hleughton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; $1.60 This read 
er is illustrated in color, and the vocabulary is selected on the 
basis of meaning for children at its grade level. With a content 
which appeals to children of this age, the reader will be a delight 
to third-graders An excellent teacher's guide gives suggested 


procedure, a phonic program, and exercises for further practice 


PROFESSION AL BOOKS 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
compiled and edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer, John W. Diffor, and John Guy 
Fowlkes (Educators Progress Service, Box 497, Randolph, Wis.; $5.00 Those 
who have used this publicat on know that it is indispensable to a school system 
New titles in every educational field are included, totaling 485 in number. Materi- 
als are classified ; the book is well indexed as to subject and title, and briefly anno- 
tated ; it makes the ordering of films casy for the busy teacher or visual-aid director 


4 GOOD SCHOOL DAY 
by Viola Theman (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 W. 120th St.. New York 27: $.60 The Parent-Teacher Series has added 
this new pamphlet designed to help teachers in planning, and to interpret the pro- 
gram to parents. Chapter headings include “What Is a Good Schoo! Day?” “Study- 
ing Your Community and Pupils,” “Watching Out for Pupils’ Needs,” “Teachers, 
Pupils, Parents Plan Together 
help teachers make the school day more valuable to children. 


Simply written and filled with suggestions, it will 


READINESS FOR READING AND RELATED LANGUAGE ARTS 
tyea,committce of the National Conference on Research in English (The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21; $.65 In this 
sixty-page brochure, the concept of readiness in the fields of reading, oral and 
written language, spelling, vocabulary, and handwriting is explored in terms of 
physiological, emotional, social, and experimental factors The implication is 
given that while instruction before a child is ready to learn is ineffective, there are 
many ways in which teachers and parents can help a child achieve a readiness to 
learn For those who wish more information, an excellent bibliography on each 
area is included. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
“Curriculum Series, No. 4,” edited by Mary Willcockson (National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 16th St.. N.W.,. Washineton 6, D.C $1.50 Teachers every- 
where agree that, in today’s world, children need to develop social competence 


This publication suggests a wealth of school experiences which will provide social 


learnings at the primary level. Ways of evaluating progress in developing social 
growth are discussed, and suggestive materials for classroom use are included 


This publication should be available to all primary teachers 


TEAC.AING SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOI 
by Ralph C. Preston (Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16; $3.00 
his publication will prove to be a very popular source of help to social-studies 
teachers. Content includes a concrete presentation of “The Place of Sox ial Stud- 
ies in Elementary Education,” “Sources of Content.” “Curriculum Organization,” 
and examples of community, social process, foreign culture and geography, and 
history units. Emphasis is placed on an organized current-events program, the 
teaching of map skills, and the evaluation of pupil progress. Much helpful re- 
source material is suggested in the appendix. 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


GOOD HEALTH 
(ND YOU 


i 





SPECIALLY DESIGNED MINIATURE SETS AND PUPPETS 
BY JOHN OBOLD 


The purpose of this series of filmstrips is to avoid completely 
the physiological, anatomical approach to health. Instead, 
it presents typical life experiences of girls and boys in the 
lower grades in such a way as to help the teacher to arouse 
in them a desire to conform to desirable health patterns. 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 

RIGHT HABITS HELP HEALTH RIGHT FOODS HELP HEALTH 
HEALTH AND TEETH HEALTH AND EYES 

RIGHT CLOTHES HELP HEALTH COMMUNITY HELPERS FOR 
HEALTH AND EXERCISE HEALTH 


$2250 Complete 


WHY BE HEALTHY 


This “ad, attached to your school letterhead, will 
bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set. 4 
Th 


EYE GATE HOUSE 


B eeen 2 en & wm ae 
Avudro-V Aids + nstruct 

330 West.42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 














PINNO! 


... the newest addition to the 
Winston Arithmetic Program 


Spinno, the number game that motivates drill on the basic number 
combinations, will enable even your slowest learners to master their 


combinations. Arithmetic is FUN with SPINNO. If you would like 
a four-color iilustrated circular, write Winston. 


Text-Workbooks 
ARITHMETIC WE USE—Grades 1 and 2 


Texts 

ARITHMETIC WE USE—Grades 3-9 
Workbooks 

ARITHMETIC WE USE—Grades 3-9 
Progress Tests 

PROCESSES and PROBLEM SOLVING—Grades 3-8 
Professional Book 

HOW TO MAKE ARITHMETIC MEANINGFUL 
Manipulative Devices 

NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT—Grades 1-8 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7 
Atlanta 3 Los Angeles 15 


Chicago 16 Dallas 1 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


Family birthdays are times when crystal- 
clear 7-Up adds extra smiles to family 
fun. For all ages—from Baby in her high 
chair to Dad in his armchair—like the 
fresh, clean taste of 7-Up. 





FAMILY GAME BOOKLET. Family fun suggestions for young: 
sters and grownups! Send 20¢ in coin co FAMILY FUN, 1523 S 
10th St., St. Louis (4), Mo., or your local Seven-Up Bottling Co. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Teacher, Grades 4 and 5, Barton 
Branch School, Chicago 29, Ill. 


“This Was My Hawaii" 
2nd ($150)—JESSIE S$. HAGERMAN 


Teacher, Grades 6 and 7, The Prince 
Charles School, Napanee, Ont. 


"Wonderlands of the West" 
3rd ($75) —BETTY BROAD 


Teacher, Kindergarten, John Grace 
School, Detroit 19, Mich. 


"So Much to See and Learn in Europe" 


4th ($60) —-DOROTHY MOORE ALFORD 


Teacher of English, Consolidated 
High School, Crystal Springs, Miss. 


"Threads of Patriotism and Literature” 
5th ($40) —ELIZABETH BACKUS 
de 2, Public School, 


Teacher, G 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


"A New Focus on Old Mexico" 


1950 Trowel. Contt-— Winns 


Ist ($250) -—-MARY KATHERINE FLYNN 





6th ($25) —GENEVIEVE MAYBERRY 
Teacher, Grade 3, Public School, 


Juneau, Alaska 


"We Followed the Klondike Trail" 


Watch for the First-Prize travel letter, 
“This Was My Hawaii," in the Febru- 
“y) ary issue of THE INSTRUCTOR! 


TEN-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Mary Trim Anderson, Teacher, Grade 8, 
Publie School, Franklin, Tenn.: “Trek 
Northward to New York.” 

Artie Andes, Teacher, Grades 4 and 5, 
Publie School, Mt. Sidney, Va. 
“Around the World in a D4.” 

Minnie C. Baker, Teacher, Grade 7 Eng 
lish, Ryerson School, Chicago, II. 
‘Colorful Colorado.” 

Frances T. Barber, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Logan School, Centralia, Wash.: “To 
Japan, via Hawaii.” 

Pauline S. Chadwell, Teacher, Grade 3, 
Center School, Lynnfield Center, 
Mass.: “Bermuda Adventure.” 

Elizabeth Conn, Teacher, English and 
Latin, High School, Corinth, Miss 
“The Glory That Was Greece.” 
dsta M. Cullberg, Teacher, 
Publie School, Arcata, Calif. 
Cruise.” 

Mary Will Davis, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Central School, Las Cruces, N 
“Inlanders View the Pacific.” 

Elva Dittman, Principal, Anderson 
School, Lawndale, Calif.: “Our Goal 
Was Victoria—But We Tarried Here 
and There.” 

Elizabeth G. Dobbins, Teacher, Home 
Instruction Classes, Physically Handi 
capped Pupils, Vancouver, B.C.: “An 
Exchange Teacher in South Africa.” 

Jane P. Downton, 
Washington School, 
“Colorado Interlude.” 

Florence LeClercq Eisele, Librarian, 
Braden Elementary Schoo!, Natchez, 
Miss.: “Sentimental Journey to the 
British Isles.” 

Herbert J. Farris, Grades 5 and 6, Col 
lege Grammar School, Santa Ynez, 
Calif.: “A Joy-Packed Summer in Ore 
gon.” 

Mary Galford, Teacher, Grade 7 Social 
Science, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Mason City, lowa: “Florida, Land of 
Contrasts.” 

Marjorie Griffith, Teacher of Typing 
and Shorthand, High School, Brawley, 
Calif.: “Alaska—Between Past and 
Future.” 


Grade 


“Alaska 


Teacher, Grade 2 


Elmhurst, Ill 


Muriel C. Halligan, Form Mistress, 
Class 6, Notre Dame Junior School, 
Norwich, England: “Pictures of the 
Tirol and of Italy.” 
innie Mae Hathorn, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Publie School, Benoit, Miss.: “Big, 
Rusy, Friendly New York.” 

Marian G. Herr, Teacher, Grade 4, and 
Grade 5 Seciai Studies, Central School, 
Athens, N.Y.: “Maine-Stay.” 

Pearl T. Hughes, Teacher, Grades 2 to 6, 
B. K. Bruce Scheol, Washington, D.C. 
“New Horizons in Brazil and the West 
Indies.” 

Elva E. Jackson, Teacher of English Lit- 








School (Grade 2), South Euclid, Ohio: 
“Byways Are More Fun.” 

Fannie Ball Schultz, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Public School, Troy, Mo.: “My Three 
Weeks in Cuba.” 

Fern Heaton Smith, Primary Teachery 
Escuela Americana, La Oroya, Peru: 
“Across the Andes to Tingo Maria.” 

Herba Solstad, Teacher, Grade 3, Adams 
School, Seattle, Wash.: “Norway, Land 
of My Forefathers.” 

Irene M. Spensley, Teacher, Grade 3, 
Oakton School, Evanston, IIL: “We 
Were Curious about Alaska.” 

Constance W. Stridsberg, Teacher, 
Grade 6, Public School, Reading, 
Ohio: “The Flavor of English Life.” 

Jessie M. Thompson, Teacher, Grade 7, 
and Grade 6 History, City School, 


Rogersville, Tenn.: Bavarian 
Vignette.’ 

Tollie Tooker, Teacher, Grade 1, Lin- 
coln School, Port Townsend, Wash.: 
“Magic of New Mexico.” 

Mildred Vordenbaum, Teacher, Grades 
5 to 8 Selma Rural School, Bexar 
County, San Antonio, Texas: “Invita- 
tion to New Hampshire.” 

Helen Rice Walker, Dean of Women 
and Foods Instructor, Spelman Col- 
lege, Atlanta, = Traveled 


“My 


Ga: “We 
through Europe with Open Minds.” 
Lucille Warner, Teacher, Grade 3, Me- 
Kinley School, Toppenish, Wash.: 
“Study and Life in Mexico City.” 
Rosemary Yager, Teacher, Grade 6, 
Central Building, Chillicothe, Ohie: 
“Last Trip to Europe—Till the Next.” 





erature and Economics, Th I 
High School, North Sydney, N.S.: 
“Janey Canuck Visits Nineteen States.” 
imy Elizabeth Jensen, Teacher, Grade 
», Columbus School, Kenosha, Wis.: 
“(uatemalan Holiday. 

Marion O. King, Substitute Teacher, 
Pipecreek Twp. Madison County, and 
Teacher for Homebound Children, El 
Ind.: “Paricutin—Miracle of 
Nature.” 

Elizabeth Mannix, Periodical Librarian, 
Mt. St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: “Impressions of Rome and Ire- 
land.” 
Jean L. 


wood, 


Matthew, Teaching Principal, 
Grades 7 and 8 Bremen American 
School, Germany: “Journey to Bou 
Saada, Oasis in the Sahara.” 

Mollie W. Poweil, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Maplewood School, Puyallup, Wash.: 
“Unforgettable Hawaii.” 

Ruth H. Putman, Teacher, Grades 8 and 
9, Knox Junior High School, Johne- 
town, N.Y “The Caribbean Beck- 
oned,.” 

Irving M. Rosenwasser, Teacher, Grade 
5, PS. 180, Brooklyn, N.Y.: “Gleanings 
from a Leisurely Tour of Eastern Can- 
ada and New England.” 

Gladys J. Ruth, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Stoneman School, San Marino, Calif.: 
“New France for Old.” 

Malcolm and Eloise Salinger, Teachers 
respectively in Brush High School 
(Grade 12 Physics) and Green Road 


Al Personal Word fo Travel Contestants 


GAIN the record shows that many more praiseworthy—and 
A prize-worthy—manuscripts were received than there were 
prizes available. Some additional contestants will receive Honor- 
able Mention in a list to be published next month. 


Each of you who did not win a cash prize, and observed the 
Contest Rules, will receive one of the Instructor Illustrated Units. 
And each of you can look back on an enjoyable trip. 


Suppose you had been eager to go, but had had to lie on a 
hospital fracture bed instead—would you have had the courage 
to take an imaginary journey to Europe, becoming so enthusiastic 
about it that a number of people helped you to “see the sights"? 
And could you have written it up in so vivid and entertaining a 
way as to make the account delightful reading? 


That is what Sister Jean Patrice, C.S.J., did. She is a kinder- 
garten teacher in the Nativity School at St. Paul, Minnesota. Be- 
cause she did not amy ome take the journey she describes, we 


cannot very well list 


er with Contest winners—and she did not 


expect to qualify. But we were so much impressed that we hope 
to publish oe from her "Pencil Pilgrimage” later. Pending 


more substantia 


recognition, we respectfully salute the spirit 


that carried Sister Jean Patrice winging through the skies to her 
destination, thousands of miles beyond the hospital walls. 


—THE TRAVEL EDITOR 
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Recess for the Husky 


Strong dogs like this big husky north. Their thick furry coats 
help to pull sleds with heavy keep them comfortable even 
loads over the snow in the far 


when they lie down in the snow. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the 


The special New Year’s message to 
teachers at the beginning of the New 
Century said, in part, “The teacher 
who aims to become the ideal teacher 
of the ideal school must possess above 
all qualities—supreme love. Not the 
pampering of soft caresses but a devo- 
tion that reaches beyond the petty in- 
terest of the day—that patiently trains 
and develops children toward a life of 
self-government .. .” 


v 


“Hotel clerk—What time do you 
want to be called in the morning? 

“Farmer—I don't want to be called 
at all. I won't stop at your tavern if I 
have ter git up before 4.” 


v 


“The time draws near when the slate 
will be abolished. It is a relic of days 
when quili pens and ink horns held 
their sway. With the introduction of 
modern appliances and the cheapness 
of paper and pens and ink, there is no 
reason why the slate should be longer 
retained. It is a clumsy, awkward, un- 
clean, noisy utensil. The most care- 
less, useless, and pernicious work is 
done by pupils on their slates. Its use 
fosters indifference, inaccuracy, and 
slovenliness. The slate must go.” 


v 


“New Year, from the lapse of Time, 
I'll love thee better than the past! 
That life henceforth be more sublime, 
I'll treat thee as I should my last!” 


v 


“The story of Franklin's life should 
be carefully considered especially in 
the West where he is not well-known. 
... Surely he is one of the ten greatest 
statesmen our nation has produced.” 





THE PAST FIFTY YEARS 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


What have the past fifty years meant to 
elementary education? What educational 
opportunities are available to today’s chil- 
dren that would not have been theirs a half 
century ago? What status do elementary 
teachers of 1951 enjoy that the wasp-waisted 
schoolmarms of 1900 did not possess? 

Sometimes it is hard for those actively en- 
gaged in education to evaluate its progress. 
Here in The Instructor offices our bound 
volumes of past issues are actually a logbook 
through which we can trace trends and 
growths over the past fifty years. 

As we stand at the threshold of the second 
half of what may easily be the greatest cen- 
tury in the world’s history, I should like to 
list what I consider the major achievements 
in the past fifty years of American elemen- 
tary educatigqn. 


The greatest gain of all— 
1. The change in emphasis 
from a program of subject- 
&£ g matter teaching to that of 
= a child-centered school. 


and its coro’: wy— 


2. An increased realization 
that learning is achieved 
by doing, and the effect of 
this on the curriculum. 


The greatest single improvement— 


3. Great strides in the 
equalization of educational 
opportunity over the na- 
tion. (There is still much 
to be realized but the gains 
cannot be overlooked. ) 


and an accompanying blessing— 


ys Om 


ai 


A gain in teaching materials— 

5. The high quality of 
books, maps and charts, 
art supplies, and other 
teaching materials made 
possible by better alloca- 
tion of funds, and the edu- 
cational research that is 
conducted by the compa- 
nies providing such equip- 
ment. 


Two benefits for the children— 


6. The increased emphasis 


VA on the physical and mental 


4. The improvement of 
physical facilities through 
more purposeful building, 
better grouping, and the 
nation-wide consolidation 
movement, 


well-being of all children, 
which is being constantly 
backed up by greater allo- 
cation of funds. 


Sy 7. Increased recognition of 
ay the exceptional child and 

f improved facilities for his 
ys! care and advancement. 


Four for the teachers— 


8 The great increase in 
K teachers colleges, both in 
quantity and quality, and 
the marked additional rec- 
ognition given elementary 
1 education by higher schools 


of learning. 


9. The raising of standards 
for certification of elemen- 
tary teachers. 


10. The growing recogni- 
tion of the elementary 
teacher, as evidenced by a 
constant increase in the 
number of school districts 
adopting a single salary 
scale. 


11. The improvement in 
salaries, the setting up of 
salary schedules, the pro- 
viding of tenure, and the 
establishment of many ade- 
quate retirement systems, 
to encourage superior peo- 
ple to enter and stay in the 
eld. (This is a general 
gain but it has meant more 
to the elementary teachers 
than to those in the sec- 
ondary schools. ) 


and a gain in community service— 


12. Big improvements in 
making the school a com- 
munity activity with edu- 
cation tending to become 

- a continuous year-round 
process, 


Spectacular as these gains appear, they are 
specific challenges rather than nebulous sat- 
isfactions. None of them is completely 
achieved and their continuance depends on 
the progressive activity of those interested in 
elementary education. 

As the fight for better elementary schools 
goes on, | should like to pledge the continu- 
ing help of The Instructor. We, ioo, have a 
contribution to make—to provide you with 
a rich supply of background material, to in- 
form you of the latest trends in education, 
to inspire you to better teaching. That is 
our purpose for the second half of the twen- 


slats contuny. 
Wane 2. Dever 
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Improving Health through Nutrition 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


basic activity units 


f the 
in be adapted to 

r group is a unit 

In our 

bined nonprojected visual mate- 

Our 


wr lit- 


on 


nutrition study we com- 


rials with actual experiences 
unit 


tlhe 


out, fe 
cook 


and stir- 


was fun to carry 


children love t they 
l smelling 


@ the tk 


delight in 


ind tastur od they 


are 
prepari 
OBJECTIVES 


Although 


matter 


there were subject- 


orrelations, this was fun- 
health 


it was devek ped in a 


damentally a unit. Since 


primary 


grade, the nutrition facts present- 


ed were, natur lly, on an elemen- 


tarv level The main objective 


was to help the primary children 


foods they should eat 


every day and t 


all eat 


learn what 
help them actu- 
Without 


in real life such a 


these foods 
any Carry-over 
be valueless 


umit would prove t 


iPPROACH 


The first day that each child in 
lass was werghed we made a 
raph showing the weight 


hild The 


ldren weighed, each 


second time 
were 
who had gained weight 


block 
raph 


to his line in the 
Then there was a 
the 
others 


us to why some of 


children had gained and 
had not 
The children 


that 


led to sug 
had 
the 


were 


gest the reason some 


gained weight was because 


ate vegetables and fruit and 


drank 


lid 


more 
more milk than the others 
Then 
followed in 


relation t 


a discussion period 


which health and its 


liet was discussed 


U'NDERSTANDING 
NUTRITION 


ind fim 


f trips 
Tine the Visualized 
Curr 
through 


pict ires in 
used, and 
chil- 


understand- 


ulum Series were 


them the primary 


dre many 


ing rT ould not have been 


possible otherwise When showing 


the 


picture 
t 


to have n iren 


in attempt was made 
make as 
1 dedu 

teacher 
the 


many sery ur 
The 
relate 


tions 
also end 


scenes to the children’s 


picture 


experiences and to follow these 


with further related activities 
A filmstrip ‘Food for Health, 
This 


children 


was shown picture was 


about two who visited 
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KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Teacher, Kinde rgarten and Nor 


Reef—Sun 


grand- 
father on the farm and about the 


their grandmother and 
various healthfui foods they were 
given to eat while there. 

The class brought in pictures of 
the different kinds of food the 
children in the filmstrip ate, and 
with them they made a pictorial 
food chart the 
basic food groups. 

Each the 
our menus which were 


showing seven 


day class discussed 


cafeteria 
posted in the room, and the chil- 
located their chart the 


dren on 


foods on the lunch menu. 


B. A health the 


children in the class had collect- 


train.—Because 
ed more pictures than they could 
use on the food chart, it was de- 
cided to make a health train de- 
of the seven 

Each child 
the committee on which he wished 
to 
brought in a shoe box, painted it, 
attached 


picting each basic 


food groups. chose 


work, and each committee 


and round cardboard 


wheels. Soon cach shoe box re- 
sembled a railroad car. The boxes 


labeled 


the pictures pasted to the inside 


were appropriately and 


of the boxes. The engine which 


pulled the cars was an oatmeal 


This 


Will 


for .Mother 


English—S peaking First Grade, 


et-Union School District, Kettleman City, California 


box painted black, with wheels 
attached with paper fasteners. 
C. Food check charts to take 


Each child was given a 
hectographed food chart with a 


home. 


note to his parents telling of the 


nutrition unit and asking their 
assistance in checking on the chart 
the different the 
child ate. 

D. Cooking experiences and menu 


planning. 


foods which 


At various intervals during the 
activity the children engaged in 
actual cooking experiences. A hot 
plate and utensils were brought in 
and the types of food that should 
be included in the breakfast menu, 
such as wheat cereal, stewed red 
apples, and cocoa, were cooked 
and served. 

The children looked at 


tion picture-posters and discussed 


nutri- 


what made up a good lunch and 
dinner. The class planned sev- 
dinner menus. 
Cut-paper the 


foods that should be included in 


eral lunch and 


posters showing 
these meals were made. 
E. Excursions. 

The children enjoyed a visit to 
a milk plant where they saw milk 


is the way to set 
a ‘table. 


you set the table 


like This? 


i/ter making diagrams of place settings, the children made clay 
dishes and with them they practiced setting a table correctly. 
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bottled and 


cheese being 


being pasteurized, 


made, and butter 
being churned in a huge churn. 
At a bakery they saw bread being 
mixed and baked, and cookies and 
cakes being made. 

The class also visited a grocery 
store. 
F. Our health store.—Our health 
store was simply constructed from 
orange crates placed on end. Veg- 
ctable fruit 
with blocks and the play fruit and 
from 


and bins were built 


vegetables were modeled 
clay and painted with tempera 
mixed with shellac. The prices 
were marked as in the local stores 
and the children enjoyed playing 


store in their health store. 

CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

As a fitting close for the nutri- 
tion unit the children planned, 
prepared, and served a lunch in 
their classroom. 

The following menu was decid- 
ed upon: chicken and noodles, 
carrots, whole-wheat bread, but- 
ter, milk, candied apples, and ice 
Each child brought $.20 
to pay for his share of the lunch. 

This 


volved much planning and discus- 


cream. 


culminating activity in- 
sion, reading, and number work. 
The children again chose the com- 
mittees on which they wished to 
work. There was a table-setting 
committee, a serving committee, 
and a clean-up committee, as well 
as a food-preparation committee. 

A trip was made to the store to 
purchase paper plates and nap- 

wooden forks 
Bread, milk, 
cream were bought at the school 
An electric cooker was 
the 
was to be served the 


and 
ice 


kins, and 


spoons. and 
cafeteria. 


brought in, and day before 
the 


apple committee peeled the ap- 


lunch 


ples and candied them in the 
Then they were stored in 
The but- 
the 


butter in a glass jar the previous 


cooker. 
the school refrigerator. 
ter committee also churned 
day. 

The chickens and noodles were 
cooked and put together casserole 
The car- 
rot committee peeled the carrots 
in the 
cooked in the 

Before the 
the children 


way 


fashion by the teacher. 


they 
cooker. 


morning and were 
electric 
was served, 
learned the 
table. They 


diagrams of a table setting, show- 


lunch 
proper 
to set a drew 
ing where the plate, the silver- 
ware, and the napkin were to be 


placed. Continued on page 61) 





SPELLING READINESS 


Marion Gambella, a principal from the Bronx in 
New York City, projects some definite schemes 
for making the leaching of spelling offective. 


or the primary teacher, spell- 
| ing-readiness activities pro- 


ceed concurrently with reading 
and 
For example, the planned trips 


and excursions, the discussion of 


reading-readiness activities. 


pictures and stories, the use of 
visual materials, the phonograph 
and the radio, the auditorium pro- 
grams, and dramatic play are all 
activities designed to promote and 
enlarge the child’s understanding 
of words and to increase his func- 
tional vocabulary. This is pro- 
ductive of both reading readiness 
and spelling readiness. 

It is well to make it a guiding 
principle in the teaching of spell- 
ing that no word should ever be 
taught unless it is already func- 
tional in the experience of the 
child. Each word should be im- 
mediately the child's 
own vocabulary. 

As the child progresses in expe- 


useful in 


rience, the need arises for record- 
ing the results of his experiences 
and his plans for the future. At 
first, the teacher records the expe- 
riences of the thild jn the form of 
experience charts, the daily plan, 
weather observations, labels, and 
similar recordings. All of this ma- 
terial should be written in manu- 
script letters and in such a way 
that the pupils can see it being 
written. 


As these activities continue and 
expand, the pupil begins to wish 
to record experiences for himself, 
materials, 


and to label his own 


pictures, and crafts. This desire 
to write may at first be limited to 
the child’s name, but it will soon 
the 
write single words, phrases, and 
finally from 


be followed by desire to 


sentences, copied 
models printed informally on the 
blackboard by the teacher. 

In a classroom where the at- 
mosphere is such that provision is 
made for a variety of experiences, 
occasions that suggest reasons for 
writing will arise out of the very 
nature of the experiences. This is 
especially true if children are giv- 
en leeway in expressing a choice 
of experiences. The alert teacher 
recognizes such situations when 
they occur and makes maximum 
use of them. She 
for the children, 
when to help them write them- 


decides when 
to write and 
If the teacher writes what 
the children dictate to her, they 


selves. 


will recognize that writing stands 
for thoughts and ideas. 

Examples of times when ideas 
must be conveyed in writing rath- 
er than by speaking are as fol- 
lows: printing names on posses- 
sions, sending greeting cards on 
special occasions, making labels 
and captions, printing titles for 


homemade booklets, composing 
original stories, writing notes and 
letters for special occasions, copy- 
ing a class composition or letter 
that has been co-operatively com- 
posed, and writing for fun. When 
writing is so taught, children be- 
gin to recognize it as a tool of ex- 
pression, and as something to 
serve their needs and wishes, not 
as an end in itself; thus readiness 
for spelling develops functionally. 
The child is not ready for for- 
mal lessons in penmanship until 
he has had much practice in the 
informal type of recording experi- 
ences by either copying or doing 
original writing with the help of 
the teacher. Such writing is at 
first on unlined paper or at the 
blackboard. Gradually, the tran- 
sition is made to lined paper with 
wide spacing, and later, spacing, 
form, size, and slant are stressed. 
When the child has acquired 
the ability to read fluently, to copy 
words and sentences, and to write 
a few simple words he is ready for 
instruction in activities 
Manu- 
script-letter charts should also be 


systematic 
related to the alphabet. 


placed at the front of the room. 

For very young pupils, it is good 
to have under the black- 
board rather than over it.) In- 
formally, the teacher refers to the 
charts and calls letters by name. 


them 
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In connection with phonics les- 
sons, the pupils learn the sound of 
letters. When’ the -teacher feels 
that the pupils have acquired 
some facility in these aspects of 
spelling readiness, she has the pu- 
pils practice writing words as she 
spells and writes them on the 
blackboard. Later she spells the 
words and has the pupils recall 
the letters of the words and write 
The vocabu- 
lary is very simple. Teacher and 
pupils together compose simple 
and later two 


them at their seats. 


“stories” of one 
sentences using these words, The 
teacher the 
large charts for future study and 
practice. 
About this 
charts individual 
check list such as the following, 
which indicates levels in the 
achievement of the children’s 


records stories on 


time the teacher 
progress on a 


spelling readiness. 

1. Reads with fluency. 

. Copies single words. 

3. Copies short sentences. 
Recognizes letters by sound. 

5. Names letters. 

6. Writes several words with- 


out help. 

7. Reads alphabet from chart. 

8. Says alphabet from memory. 

9. Writes all of the alphabet 
from memory. 

10. Writes several words from 
dictation. 

11. Writes a short sentence from 
dictation. 

12. Writes one or 
tences independently, except for 
words not in basic list. 

When children can write their 
own names without a model, they 


two sen- 


present evidence of their ability 
to write letters from memory. 
They may then be encouraged to 
write other words without a copy. 

The ability to write letters and 
words from memory grows very 
gradually. After children have 
had experience in copying many 
words under careful guidance of 
the teacher, they are able to write 
most letters from memory, and 
they have learned a great deal 
about alphabetical arrangement. 
A wall or desk chart showing the 
alphabet, to which they refer con- 
stantly, is a source of help to chil- 
dren in fixing the form of the let- 
ters and their placement in the 
alphabet. 

The children also need help in 
spelling during this period. As an 
aid in independent writing, they 
may use such helps as a picture 
dictionary, their own notebooks, 
a word box containing frequently 
used words in alphabetical order, 
a word book similar to the word 
box prepared by the teacher, or 
a word chart. 
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On an Errand 
for Mother 


RUTH SEYMOUR 


$ He ran and slid on the slip- 

pery walks one winter morn- 
ing, Jerry felt very happy. He 
his the grocery 
an errand for Mother. 
lom and ‘Tina had start- 
ed off for school an 
Mother had 


washing machine. 


was on way to 
store to de 

After 
hour ago, 


fill the 


Suddenly she 


begun to 


said, “Oh, I haven't any laundry 
soap. Ill have to go to the corner 
grocery store to get some.” 

“You might fall,” Jerry told 
her. “The walks are so slippery. 
I'd better go.” 

Mother laughed and said Jerry 
might fall down too, but added, 
“You hurt 


you would 


wouldn't yourself if 

fell. You 

And they both had laughed. 
Jerry had buttoned his heavy 


coat before Mother had looked to 


bounce.” 


see. He had fastened his galoshes 


as snugly as Tom and Tina ever 


could He 


Mother not to write a note when 


had even persuaded 


there was just one thing to buy. 
Wasn't he almost old enough to 
He knew he 
could remember laundry soap 
To make sure he wouldn't for- 
get and have to telephone Mother 


go to x hool? just 


from the store, he had made up a 
song that fitted very well with the 
run-slide-stop he was doing on the 
ice. He sang, “Soap—ee, soap,” 
and did a run-slide-stop in perfect 
rhythm 

Just one more good slide would 
take him right 
Mr. Bennett's doors. Taking a 
quick little run, he sang “Soap 
and did a lovely glide 
just as he had planned. Just as 
he had planned, that is, except for 
one thing! He hadn't planned for 
Mr. Sloan with his arms full of 


bread to reach the same icy spot 


coasting up to 


ec, soap 


at the same instant he did. 

What do you think happened? 
Exactly. Feet hands 
flew up, and loaves of bread cov- 
ered them both for a 
Two heads peeped out at thesame 


flew out, 


moment. 
time, and two voices were saying, 


I didn’t see you,” at 


Then both began 


“I'm sorry. 
the same time. 
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laughing as they picked them- 
selves up. 

“I guess you aren't hurt—this 
bread is so soft,” Mr. Sloan said 
with a grin while he and Jerry 
picked up the bread which had 
suffered only slight damage. 

“No, I'm not hurt,” said Jerry 
“But think what I 


came to the store for. I’m sure 


now I can't 
it wasn’t bread, though.” 

“You've helped me pick up my 
bread so I hope I can help you 
remember,” said Mr. Sloan. “Was 
it matches, or sugar, or flour?” 

But Jerry shook his head. 

“Let’s go inside. If you can 
see it, maybe you can remember,” 
Mr. said. “Watch 
step. You know this spot is as 
slick as soap.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you for 
soap. It’s soap I want. 
Soap—ee, soap,” Jerry sang. 

He got his soap and hurried 
home to Mother. As she took the 
soap, she said proudly, “You are 
getting big, Jerry, and such a 
help to me.” 

Jerry hung his coat in its place 
down to take off his 
galoshes. He thinking of 
Mr. Sloan when he said, “Mother, 
I know I'm getting bigger, but I 
guess I'll always be needing a lit- 
tle help now and then, no matter 
how big I get.” 


Sloan your 


saying 


and sat 


was 


Jimmy at the 
Department Store 


ZACHARY SKY 


IMMY went tnrough the revolv- 
ing door first, and his mother 


But he didn’t step out 
way of the door fast 
It brushed his foot as it 


followed. 
of the 

enough. 
turned, and he tripped and al- 
most fell. 

His mother, Mrs. Taylor, hur- 
ried up to him. When she saw 
that he was all right, she said, 
“Too slow, Jimmy.” 
had 


Sometimes you 


Yes, Jimmy thought, he 
been too slow. 
had to act very fast, he decided. 
Sometimes you couldn't dawdle. 

The department store was so 
huge that Jimmy was bewildered 
at first. There were so many peo- 
ple and counters and things for 
sale that his head whirled. Near 
there several counters 


by, were 
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where men’s shirts were displayed. 
There seemed to be thousands of 
shirts in every size and color. All 
around him were more counters. 

There were men’s gloves and 
and mufflers and handker- 
chiefs. 

There were socks and shoes and 


ties 


brushes and combs. 


There were ladies hose and 
scarves and mirrors and purses. 
There per- 


fumes, hair nets, books, wallets, 


were handbags, 
soaps, tooth paste, toothbrushes, 
glasses, cups, 
curtain rods, toasters, beaters, slip 


saucers, curtains, 
covers, window shades, and fold- 
ing chairs. Jimmy could never 
have counted them all. 

And he knew that above him 
where there 
were more things for sale. And 
that another floor. 
And above that, still more floors. 
He had never realized how big a 
department store could be. 

“You can buy almost anything 


was another floor, 


above was 


you want here,” his mother told 
“Now, we are going to look 
at lamps.” And they walked to 
a little booth elderly 
woman sat inside. Above the booth 
sign—INFORMATION. 
The woman told Mrs. Taylor that 
lamps were on the fourth floor. 

“We'll take the 
Mother said. 

The escalator was a flight of 


him. 


where an 


was a 


escalator,” 


steps that moved. Jimmy and his 
mother stepped on the first step 
as it moved in front of them. 
Before Jimmy knew it, he was 
halfway up to the second floor. 
Before him and behind him peo- 
ple were being carried upward by 
the steps. It was a lot of fun to 
ride on the escalator. There was 
one between every two floors 
And Jimmy was sorry when they 
reached the fourth floor. 

They found the lamp depart- 
Mother talked 


to the salesman, Jimmy looked 


ment, and while 
Not far away, he could 
see the toy department. He won- 
Mother 


mind if he went there to look at 


around 


dered whether would 
the toys. She seemed so busy that 
he decided not to disturb her, and 
he walked off, meaning to come 
right back 

He had never seen so many 
toys. Most of them were won- 
derful, but it was the electric train 
he liked best. 


Then Jimmy remembered that 
he had better go back to Mother. 
But it was hard to walk fast be- 
cause of the crowd, and he had 
to stop a moment in front of the 
escalator. 

Suddenly, Jimmy heard a noise, 
and he looked down. A man had 
dropped some envelopes all over 
the escalator steps, and they were 
being upward. Jimmy 
that they would be carried 
under the floor, and perhaps torn 
He realized that he 
was the only one who could save 
them, and that he must act very 
fast. knelt, 
as the envelopes came toward 


carried 
saw 


to shreds. 


Instantly, he and 
him, he quickly scooped them all 
up. Continued on page 70) 


Susan’s Magic 
Pencil 


ALICE GLYNN 


USAN crumpled the paper in 

front of her in disgust and 
threw it on the floor with the oth- 
er’ papers scattered by her chair. 
Just then Champ, her big cat, 
came to the doorway and looked 
at her inquiringly. 
the desk drawer, found a piece of 
string, and tied it to her pencil. 
Then dragged the pencil 
along the floor. Champ pounced 


Susan opened 


she 
on it in mock seriousness. Susan 
began to swing the pencil around 
in the air. She laughed as Champ 
jumped higher and higher to 
catch it. Presently he grew tired 
of this sport, went to his pillow 
in the corner, curled up, yawned, 
a nap. 

sheet of pa- 
per, copied an addition problem 
from the book before her, and sat 


and prepared to take 
Susan took a fresh 


looking at it with a frown on her 
An announcement on the 
radio in the next room caught her 
attention. She walked to the door 
way and inquired of her brother 
Ted, “When did it say Happy 
Jack’s program would come on?” 

“At 8:30,” Ted replied in an 
absent manner. 

On her way back to the desk, 
Susan paused to rearrange her 
collection of miniature dolls, and 
then to look over a new magazine. 
When she glanced at the clock 
she found that a half hour had 
“How fast time goes 


fac ce. 


gone by. 





PRIMAR 


when I'm not working arithme- 


murmured, as she 
seated herself at her desk. 
She 


the column of figures before 


tic,” she again 


add 
her. 


began laboriously to 
She added it three times and each 
different 
Groaning, she pushed her chair 
back from the desk. 

“Having trouble, 


time she got a sum 


Susan?” her 


father inquired, as he laid down 
his newspaper to look at her. 
“Oh, Father! Miss Burton says 
for us to check our problems, but 
each time I add one over I get a 
different 


“TI guess what I need 


answer,’ Susan replied. 
S a magi 
pencil that will put down all the 
Wouldn't 


there 


right answers for me! 
it be 
such a thing as a pencil that nev- 


wonderful if were 
er made a mistake? 

Father 
moment 


for a 


exclaimed, 


was thoughtful 
and then he 
I will see that you get a 
But first, 


out an 


“Susan, 
magic pencil. you must 


promise to carry agree- 
ment with me 

Susan laughed. “‘What do you 
Father?” 


Father replied seriously, 


want me to do, 
“For 
to work twen- 
addi- 
tion problems, using an ordinary 
But this must be 


three weeks you are 
tv minutes each day on your 
pencil. twenty 
minutes of uninterrupted work 
You are not to stop to listen to 
the 
thing else during your work peri- 
If you'll do this every eve- 
I ll Sec 
that you have a magic pencil! 
“Oh, I'll do that; it will be 
easy,” Susan asap wondering 
father 
there 


radio, or even think of any- 
od. 
ning for the three wecks, 


yes, 


what present her had in 
mind. Of course, 


such thing as a magic pencil, but 


was no 
she was sure there would be some- 
thing entertaining as a reward 

in the evenings that 
followed found that 
part of the bargain was not an 
easy one. When 
work arithmetic it always seemed 
that the radio programs were un- 
usually interesting or simply fasci- 
nating ideas came into her head 
that she wanted to think about. 
But she pushed everything aside 
and concentrated on her arithme- 
tic. She was determined to keep 
her part of the bargain she had 
Gradually 


However, 
Susan her 


she began to 


made with her father. 
she found it easier to work stead- 
ily. After a couple of weeks she 


/ 


was surprised to find how quickly 
the alarm on the 
tell her when the twenty minutes 
up. 

Only a few days remained of the 


clock rang to 
were 


teased, 
the 


three weeks when Susan 
“Father, I hope 


magic pencil all ready.” 


you have 


Father smiled. Susan thought 
Mother and (Co 


ntinued on page 69) 


Tightwad. 
the Piggy Bank 


ILA FUNDERBURGH 


t WAS Brenda's birthday. All 
I of the relatives had come to 
dinner and had brought wonder- 
ful presents. Brenda admired al! 
of the gifts, but she knew at once 
liked best. It was 


That was 


which one she 
a banka piggy bank. 
odd, 
pecially like to 


Brenda did not es- 
but 
dif- 


because 
Save money, 


there was something a little 
ferent about this pig. 
Aunt who had just re- 
turned from a New Or- 
She had 
market in 
She 


her 


Linda, 
visit to 
leans, had brought him. 
found him in a Creole 
old section of the city. 
insisted that he 
when she first caught sight of him 


the 
winked at 


and that was why she had bought 
him. 

He was a fat cream-colored pig 
with bright orange spots and a 
tightly tail. His 


curled orange 


wise little face had a knowing ex- 
pression, alert and wide awake. 
His bright black twin- 
kled merrily and looked alive as 
Brenda had never before 
painted china eyes look. On one 
Tightwad, 
was printed in gold letters. 

The 
around 
intelligent expression. 
put a coin in the slot in his back. 
that a satisfied 
smile appeared on Tightwad’s 
face as the coins fell in. 

Brenda liked Tightwad so well 
that she put him on her dresser 
him easily. 


eyes 
seen 


of his sides, his name, 
relatives passed the pig 
commented on his 


Each one 


and 


Brenda was sure 


where she could see 


With so many coins for a start, 


she decided to toward a 
birthday gift for her mother. 


For a long time she put in all 


Save 


the coins she could and took none 
Then one day she wanted 
candy very much. “T'll 
shake a dime out of Tightwad,” 
she thought. 

When Brenda started to turn 
the pig upside was as- 
tonished to see 
ly frown and quick as a flash 
uncurl his ta‘l and flip it over the 
It fitted there exactly. 
but she 
she put 
tiptoed 


out. 
some 


down she 
Tightwad sudden- 


coin slot! 
Brenda tried to move it, 
could not. Mystified 

Tightwad down 
away. When she came back later, 
Tightwad’s tail was curled up in 
a tight little twist just as usual, 
and his face was calm and blank. 
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The next Sunday Brenda asked 
Mother for a dime for church, 
but Mother had no change. 

“Shake a dime out of Tightwad, 
Brenda,” she said. 

A little bit doubtfully Brenda 
turned Tightwad upside down. 
Tightwad's did 
change and his tail did not uncurl. 
A dime dropped out at once. 

“Oh, boy,” exclaimed Brenda. 
“He gave me a dime this time!” 

Tightwad was a careful banker 
Every 


expressic on not 


as Brenda soon learned. 
time she tried to shake out a coin 
for other than a very good pur- 
pose, Tightwad frowned, flipped 
his tail quickly over the slot, and 
kept it firmly there. If, however, 
the money was wanted for asound 
reason, Tightwad raised no objec- 
tions. Sometimes he would even 
let her have a dime for a treat if 
she had been especially good. 
Mother’s birthday was near and 
Brenda 
enough money to buy a nice gift 
for her. She decided on a beau- 
tiful red handbag that matched 
Mother’s The 
price was three dollars. She was 
that had that 
but she was somewhat 


was happy that she had 


new red shoes. 


sure Tightwad 
amount, 
worried for fear Tightwad would 
not let her have so much. So she 
was relieved and pleased when she 
shook Tightwad to see silver spill- 
ing all over the dresser! 
“Riches!” cried Brenda. When 
she counted (Continued on page 70) 
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The Dancing Dolls 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


the 
It was quite 


OnNIE’s eyes sparkled as postman 
B handed her a large ‘box 
tattered and worn as though it had traveled 
a long distance Bonnie carried the package 
the 
neighbor, Jon, was putting a puzzle together. 
“Here's from Uncle 
Vernon! It's come 


into living room where her next-door 


my birthday present 


Bonnie said excitedly. 


all the way from Greece. I can hardly wait 
to see them! 
“Them 
what's in the box? 
7 dh. ves, 


the 


* Jon questioned. “Do you know 
Bonnie said, as she slipped the 
“In his last 


was sending a couple of 


cord over end of the box. 


letter he said he 
dolls 
“Pooh! Dolls! Jon 
‘That's nothing to get all excited about.” 
But these dolls will be different. They'll 
be dolls from Bonnie ex- 
plained, as she unwrapped the wrinkled paper 
“Maybe I'll take them 
the 


said in disgust. 


another country, 


from around the box. 


to our doll show at school carnival next 
month 

Bonnie opened the box and began to take 
out the paper packing Finally she came to 
two wooden dolls dressed in Greek folk cos- 
The girl wore a rose-colored blouse 


dark blue 
head was a white pill-box hat with a 


tumes 
and a skirt embroidered in gold 
On her 
blue 


The 


a short, 


tasse] 
bov wore a white shirt, a scarlet vest, 
full white skirt. 


also wore a red stocking cap with a blue tassel 


and very The boy 


and he had red pompons on his pointed 
leather shoes 

The dolls 
pinned to the clothing 
lolanthe and the 

Jon looked over Bonnie's shoulder. “They're 
funny dolls,” he Why do they 


mind around them? 


names were written on cards 
The girl's name was 
boy's was Vasilios 
said have 
strings we 
Bonnie 
but her lips quivered 
doll 
sround 
sticks 
that they 


did not reply to Jon’s question, 
as she picked up the 
boy The strings which were wrapped 


his body were attached to two little 
Bonnie unwound the strings and found 
fastened to the doll’s knees, 


were 


wrists, shoulders, to each side of his head, and 
to the back of his skirt. 

I cant take the 
Bonnie sai n disappointment 


all these strings and sticks on them 


doll show, 


“Not 


these to 


with 


Just then Mother came in from the kitchen 
She took the girl doll from the box and un- 


“Why, these are mario- 
“How nice of Unck 


wound ‘the strings. 
nettes!” she exclaimed. 
Vernon.” 

“['d rather have a cuddly doll,’ Bonnie 
pouted. 

“What are marionettes?” asked Jon. 

“They're dolls, too,’ said Bonnie’s mother. 
“With a little help they can move and walk 
and do all sorts of things. If you learn to 
work them well enough, you can put on little 
plays with them.’ 

Jon looked interested. He picked up the 
boy marionette, and holding the sticks in his 
hand, he let the doll dangle on the floor. He 
gave one stick a twist, and Vasilios lifted one 
He tilted the other stick, 


and the little figure turned its head and raised 


knee into the air. 


an arm. 
Day, “pee, 


could 


grinned. 
little, 
do all sorts of tricks with him!” 


that’s fun!” he 


Bonnie, if you practiced a you 


When Jon and Mother had finished looking 
at the dolls, Bonnie didn’t play with the two 
marionettes. Instead, she put them away in 
their box and put the box in the back of her 
closet. : 

Several weeks later the children’s teacher 
asked for volunteers to do stunts for the school 
carnival. One girl offered to tap dance and 
one of the boys said he'd play his trumpet. 
Bonnie was wishing there were something she 
could do when suddenly she heard Jon say to 
the teacher, “Bonnie and I will put on a stunt, 
but I can’t tell you what it is yet.” 

The teacher wrote their names down on her 
list. “All right, Jon, but be sure you have 
something to do that night,” she said. “I 
want to be proud of our room.” 

When the dismissal bell rang, Bonnie ran 
over to Jon. “What are we going to do?” she 
“I can’t think of a thing we 
can do for the carnival!” 

Jon grinned. “We're going to put on a 
marionette act!’ he 

“But, Jon,” 
know 
learn!” 

“My Aunt Jane is visiting us, and I told 
her dolls. She 
work them—she calls it ‘manipulating.’ 


asked excitedly. 


announced. 
Bonnie protested, “we don't 


how, and besides I don’t want to 


how to 
She 
glad to make 
the carnival,” Jon said 

(Continued on page 64 


about your knows 


said she'd be teach us to 
them do a dance for 


excitedly. 


Spark Plug Helps the Team 


MARGUERITE CHAPIN 


LMOST a split second after the closing 
bell of Madison Junior High rang, Dick 
shot the 
equally propulsive Scotty 
“Well, it's here!” ejaculated Dick, shifting 
books to button his plaid sports shirt 
“This is the day of the big game! 
“You said it Scotty stole a look at his 
chum. “Worried? 
“No, not exactly 


Adams out the door, followed by 


his 


We've done our plug- 
ging. Now we've got to forget that tonight's 
game is to decide the championship and just 


basketball for all 


Dick, who was captain of the Madison team. 


play we're worth,” said 


“It'll be a close game all right. Springville’s 


got a fast team, and they're out to win,” 


Scotty said 
“Just don’t forget, we're out to win, too! 


Dick 


basket of his bicycle 


Be sure to be on time tonight. So long.” 
tossed his books into the 
and rode away. 


When Dick found his 
father busy dressing one of his largest turkeys. 


reached home, he 
Dick knew that his father was worried about 
the hospital bills that had piled up last winter 
when Mom had been so sick. That was why 
Dad was raising extra turkeys this year. 
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“Hi, Dad! 
Dick. 
“It’s for Mrs. Westercamp,” answered Dad. 


Who’s that turkey for?” asked 


“She wants it for dinner tomorrow so I prom- 
ised her I would drive out with it tonight.” 

“That's lucky,” said Dick. 
on my bicycle doesn’t look too good so I'll 
Our game with 
Springville tonight is the one that decides the 
championship.” 

“Suppose you'li win the game?” Dad asked 
teasingly. 

Later at supper, Mom looked at Dick in 
surprise as he refused a second piece of his 
favorite cake. “What, not 
gry?” she asked in surprise. 

“No, I'm too excited, I guess,” replied Dick, 
pushing back his plate. 

“Well, let’s get started then. You'll need 
plenty of time to warm up if you're going to 


“The front tire 


ride downtown with you. 


chocolate hun- 
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beat the mighty Springville team,” said Dad 
with a sly twinkle in his eye. 

Dick hopped into the old Ford beside his 
father. He was glad to get started. 

The old car started with a rattle and a 
chug. Then it gave a cough and stopped 
dead. Dad pressed the starter again and 
again, but there was no response. Gradually 
a queer feeling began to creep into Dick’s 
stomach. (Continued on page 66) 


Wouldn't You 
Like to Know? 


PART I 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


Six 


HE W.Y.L.K. Club operated with a lot 
1% of intrigue. Its members, all of 
whom were sixth-graders at the Sunnyside 
School in Oxford, kept its purpose a fast se- 
cret. They even refused to divulge the mean- 
ing of the strange combination of letters 
which composed the club’s name. Actually, 
it wasn’t so secret if anyone had stopped to 
figure it out. W.Y.L.K. merely stood for 
“Wouldn't you like to know?” 
of their classmates would ask the club mem- 


When some 


bers the meaning of the letters, they would 
simply shrug their shoulders and answer, 
“Wouldn’t you like to know?” in an expres- 
sionless voice, leaving the person with the feel- 
ing that his question had not been answered. 

Dotty Carter was president of the Club. 
Ginny Cox and Susie Simms, who lived next 
door to each other, were the vice-president 
and the secretary, and Judy Morris was the 
treasurer. Rita Rose and Sally Havens were 
the other two members. The club met 
once a week, rotating among the different 
girls’ homes. 

The name of the club defined its purpose. 
It was organized to find out things the girls 
wanted to know. At each meeting the pres- 
ident would ask, “Wouldn't like to 
know—what?” and call on one member. If 
her choice of questions was approved by the 
club, all the members were duty-bound to 
work until they got the answer. 

One meeting when it was Rita’s turn to 
select what she wanted to know, she said she 
would like to find out why the 7:10 trolley 
was late every morning. Sally objected and 
said it was none of their business, but Rita in- 
sisted, expl‘uing that it was the trolley on 
which her father rode, and invariably he was 
late for work. She convinced the club that 
they should try to solve the problem, and the 
secretary was instructed to write a letter to 
the manager of the Transit Company. 

Actually, it turned out very well. The 
Transit manager wrote back, explaining that 
the trolley was late because it waited at the 


you 


junction for the trolley from Center City. He 
sent a man to investigate, and soon the situa- 
tion was improved. 

When it was Susie’s turn, she said she 
would like to know how to make chocolate- 
chip cookies because she was very fond of 
them. And so, at the next meeting of the 
club, they all made chocolate-chip cookies 
and had good success. 

But even though this story is about the 
W.Y.L.K. Club, it is really not about trolley 
It is about the 
most exciting problem the girls ever solved. 

All the club members were in Miss Julia 
Shermer’s sixth grade at Sunnyside School, 
like every other sixth-grader in their 
room, they thought that their teacher was the 
grandest person who had ever lived. It wasn’t 
just because she went on hikes and “hot dog” 


cars or chocolate-chip cookies. 


and 


roasts with them either. As Ginny said one 
afternoon while they were having ice-cream 
sodas in Dodd’s Drugstore, Miss Shermer had 
She look at, she 
was absolutely the best teacher in the school, 
she had a wonderful sense of humor, she 
knew how to explain things, and best of 
all, everyone in her room seemed to want to 
werk hard and everybody got along with 
everybody else. (Continued on page 72) 


everything. was nice to 


Paavo Pays a Debt 


NORA BURGLON 


HE dark time of the year had come to 

Finland. The sun now did not shine 
for six whole wecks. It merely peered up 
above the rim of the world. Then it quickly 
went away again. 

But Paavo and Pekka were not thinking 
about what the sun was doing. They had an 
ax with them, and had been hacking at the 
ice of the lake for a whole hour. They had 
reached water at last. It was coming up into 
the hole. 

Getting down on hands and knees upon the 
ice they peered into the hole. They could 
see the sandy bottom rippled into tiny hills. 

“Get the hooks and lines down,” Pekka 
urged. “There will surely be fish coming our 
way, if only they smell the bait.” 

He had been right. It was not long at all 
before there were fish swimming about in the 
water. They, however, were not interested jn 
any pork rind today, no matter how the rinds 
curled, nor how wormlike they looked. They 
had merely come to get some air. 

“Let us run up to Mikkola’s house and ask 
him to come down with his rusher,” Pekka 
urged excitedly. “He can swoop them up in 
that fine net, and we'll have fish for supper 
then.” 

The boys stuck a long pole in the hole. In 
that way no one would fall into it before they 
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returned. They then set out for Mikkola’s 
house. “Strange,” said Pekka, “there are no 
tracks coming out from there. He must be 
home. But there is no smoke coming from 
his chimney.” 

“Wouldn't it be dreadful if he should be 
sick in bed on a day like this, when so many 
fish have come to our air hole!” Paavo cried. 

The two boys rapped and then they stepped 
inside as was the custom. The house was 
cold—so cold that they shivered. Yet there in 
his old chair Mikkola was sitting. But he did 
not get up as the two came into the room. 

“You are sick!” Paavo cried. 

“Yes, this war injury of mine in my leg 
has been giving me much trouble of late,” 
said Mikkola. “It does every winter. I have 
a steel splinter in there. When winter comes 
it wants to get out,” he explained. 

However, the two boys could see that this 
was not the trouble which caused Mikkola 
to sit there in the cold. (Continued on page 60 
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Your Reading Program 


MARIAN 


Reading Consult 
Winchester 


constantly to 
the 
Winchester 
and suppose you are all working 
We start 


out in September in grades one 


ARP trving 


Ww’ 


gram in 


improve reading pro- 


schools, 


our 


toward the same goal. 


through six with certain major 


objectives in mind, using definite 
suggestions as guideposts, and by 
achieve, in 
That is 
the 


January we hope t 
part, what were after. 
irefully 

und covered 


that the 


when we measure 
amount 


We are all 


reading 


aware proc- 


comprises many 
highly complex abilities that are 
difficult to detect 


However, in 


and observe 
a recent survey by a 
the field of 


of the questions asked 
to deal 


specialist in reading, 


2 
«J per cent 


by teachers were found 


with word recognition and vocab- 


ulary development, so we con- 


clude that these areas need con- 


siderable attention 


A child's speec h is so closely re- 


lated t these abilities that we 


consider it another phase of read- 


ing t emphasize So we follow 


a definite routine aiming to assist 


boys and girls in developing bet- 


ter speech habits Phen, while 


working to establish good habits 


and fluency in oral and silent 


reading, we try to help each child 


adequate meaningful 


acquire an 


TOWARD BETTER SPEECH 


We rking toward bet- 
class 


( hild 


group 


lividing the 
Ips \ 


each 


ter 


what 


After 


each ere ip has selected to work 


repor are given on 
on to improve the speech ol the 


bovs and girls in the classroom, 
we list the suggestions for improv- 
speech, on the blackboard or 
Then 
the 


been written down and 


ing 


on a chart the class as a 


whole discusses suggestions 
that have 
the members are permitted to dis- 

ird of 


think 


with 


keep those which they 


best. We make a plan 


art 
children for 
weekly, 


ord charts to 


the keeping 


daily, or individual 


the 


rec- 
she Ww progress 
being made 


Each 


have a small box with the 


ma alse “ sh to 


child 
corres 
tion of his error printed on a card 


kept in it for 


can be kept in alpha- 


and reference 
These cards 
betical order. The teacher always 


stresses the cc rrect spece h used by 
THE 
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, 


the child than the incor- 


rect, and no child is ever made to 


rather 


feel ashamed of an error. 


ENLARGED VOCABULARY) 


The teacher and class prepare 
a list of words that are peculiar 
the 
ing of the school subjects. 


understand- 
This 
list of words may be chosen from 
te xtbook, 
unit, or any other reading mate- 
The list 


divided 


and essential to 


a basi a social-studies 
rial read by the pupils. 
of words is then into 
three parts. 

A. Basic Word List absolutely es- 
sential for 
child. 

B. Extensive Word List 
pupils doing average work. 

C. Enriched Word List for chil- 
dren doing superior work. 


“Take-off 


make three lists of sight words 


and necessary every 


for the 
disc ussion 


groups 


enriched. 
the 


basic, and 


1 hese 


blackboard or a chart, discussed, 


extensive, 


are then written on 


and correct meanings attached. 
Each child has a box of cards or 
a notebook the 


words are copied in alphabetical 


in which sight 


order. Meaningful words are also 
treated in a similar manner. 

When we make 
in January for a checkup on the 
the 


need 


our “landing” 


ground covered thus far in 


school vear we will again 
few guideposts to help us in 
measuring in an informal way the 
growth of our bovs and girls. 
“Take-off of 
assistance in the January check- 
“Pilots” of 


can help check the mem- 


groups can be 


up. groups group 
leade Ts 
bers of their own group. Here are 
a few samples of good checkups 
which the “pilots” may use. 

The “head pilot” (the teacher 
should check each child and keep 
a record on the reading of a short 
paragraph, noting the following: 

Beginning sounds of words. 

Ending sounds of words. 

Words accented correctly. 

Tone of voice. 

Phrasing. 

Word pronunciation. 

Comprehension of material 
read. 


Phe “head pilot 


create 


and class may 


games or other measures 
fer checking the known vocabulary 
One 
popular device of this type is the 
baseball game. The 


are Continued on page 60) 


in a more informal way 


vocabulary 


words 
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The “movie” provides purposeful reading, art, and language activities which 
children enjoy sharing with parents or the pupils from another classroom. 


Reading Can Be Fun 


BETTY MOLGARD RYAN 


Supervisor of Teaching, Eastern Oregon College of Education, 


La Grande, 


be basic procedures that are 
used in developing reading 
skills at the primary level may fre- 
quently be supplemented by ac- 
tivities. Reading is really fun even 
while the skills and habits are be- 
ing strengthened, if such activi- 
ties are encouraged. 

Fun activities include making 
“movies,” illustrating, and dram- 
atizing. All three necessitate sev- 
eral rereadings of the story, but 
in each case the rereading is done 
with a new They also 
offer 


analysis, evaluation, and organi- 


pur pe sec. 


opportunity for training in 


zation, provide audience situa- 
tions for oral reading, and help the 
child remember the story read. 

After a group has experienced 
of the 


the 


each activities suggested 


above, children should be 


guided in deciding the type of ac- 
tivity that would be most suitable 
further of a new 


for enjoyment 


story. Stories with action and 
conversation naturally lend them- 
selves well to dramatization, while 
those that present vivid pictures 
better for 


Deciding on the best me- 


are movies and illus- 
tration. 
dium for reliving a story provides 


training in critical thinking 


MOVIE MAKING 


After a group has decided that 
a particular story would lend itself 
well to movie making, the chil- 
the again 
orally to determine the parts to 
As 
a picture is decided upon, its title 
should be listed on the blackboard 


dren may read story 


be included in each picture. 


Ore gon 


or a chart. When all the pictures 
have been agreed upon, eat h pu- 
pil should choose one for which 
he will be responsible. Then his 
name can be put on the chart fol- 
lowing the name of the picture. 
It is well to have some pictures 
unassigned so that individual dif- 
ferences may be provided for by 
added assignments when needed. 

When a group of children have 
of 


reading skills are more ad- 


made a number movies and 
their 
be divided 


of 


aloud, 


vanced, a story may 


Then, 
entire 


into scenes. instead 


the 
each scene may be reread silently 


reading story 
to determine the pictures neces- 
sary to tell the story of that scene. 
These should be listed as suggest- 
ed 


termine 


before and numbered to de- 


their order. Arranging 
pictures in order provides train- 
ing in organization. 

When all 
planned, have the children recall 
of 


should include rereading the part 
for which each child has assumed 


pictures have been 


standards working. These 


responsibility in order to be sure 
that all details will be included in 
the picture, planning the picture 
before starting to work, making 
and using colors 
that will show up and look well 


figures large, 
together. 

It is well to have each child 
write the scene and picture num- 
ber on the back of each picture 
This facilitates ar- 
ranging them order for the 
When all 


ntinued on page 67) 


he makes. 
in 
movie presentation. 


the pictures (¢ 
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@ Billy and Betty played banking with 
the other children in their first grade. 


The photograph at upper left was a »rospect Hill Scho 
. ym the film Using r ed by Ency 
with Johr l 


e They wanted to find out what a real bank looks 
like and what goes on there, so their daddy took 
them to the Elmville National Bank. 

e Daddy had been paid by check so he endorsed 
it on the back. Then he took it to the teller who 
gave him the money. 

e Next, Daddy went to the Savings window and 


gave the teller some money to put in his savings 
account. She entered the amount in his book to 
show that the bank had his money. 

e Later, Billy and Betty saw the heavy door to the 
vault where the bank keeps its money and impor- 
tant records. The door had a time lock and a 


special combination. 
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Find Out about Banking 


e Daddy told the children that 
money is not the only thing 
kept safe in bank vaults. In 
one part there are many little 
drawers called safe-deposit 
* boxes. A person who rents one 


es 


of these may put into it any- 


thing he wishes to keep safe 
from fire or theft. Two keys 
are needed to open the little 
door. One belongs to the bank, 
one to the renter of the box. 


~~ ‘ 
i 





a 


ieee 


e In addition to the tellers, who stand be- 

hind the barred windows, a bank has many 

other workers. They cancel checks and 

make a record of them. They send checks 

on other banks to those banks for collec- 

tion. They keep an account of all the money 

that comes into the bank and all that goes lh 
out of it. They show people how to save. SECURITY 





e Daddy stopped to pay back some money he had bor- 
rowed to remodel their house. Billy and Betty learned that 
the bank lends money to people who can prove that they 
will be able to pay it back. A borrower also pays the bank 
some extra money called ‘interest.’ That is how the bank 
makes money. 

e Banks also earn money by investing in government bonds. 
After a number of years the bonds are worth more money 
than they were in the beginning. When Billy and Betty buy 
a U.S. Savings Bond they earn money just as the banks do. 
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AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Professor of Elementary Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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HELEN T. SEELE 
Teacher, Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 








January in the Kindergarten 


OLIVE B. 


Vanderbilt ¢ 


Nashville 


Director, 


Jerome Drown 


operative 


McVICKAR 


Nursery School, 


, Dennessee 


While listening to music, these kindergarten children interpret the rhythm 


they feel. With shoes removed, 


ERE it is January and the be- 
H ginning of a new year for 
For the teacher it may 
very well be a stopping place—a 


us all. 


place where we arrive after a busy 


fall crammed with school activ- 


ities. It is logically a time for 
checking on what we are doing, 
what is important, and what we 
must do to provide the best i 
our kindergarten 
the 


months of the school year 


education for 


children during remaining 
For most of our children, kin 


dergarten was a first experience 


in group living. It was exciting 


and interesting There were new 


ways of doing and new things to 


do with. ‘There were many new 
people and the world of social re- 
lationships grew big and broad 
There were al! kinds of special 
with the 


Thanks- 


giving, and a perfect flurry of 


interests to g iong 


school day—Halloween, 
preparation for Christmas. 

But with January, these activ- 
the 


and it is 


ities and preparations have 


subsided time for real 
planning and real teaching What 
kind of day will have real mean- 
Does 


jt mean sitting around a table all 


ing in five-year-old terms? 


day with only recess for moving 


about? Does it mean every child 
putting his chair on a spec ial spot 
on a special line for listening to a 
story? child 
coloring a red tulip with a green 


Does it mean every 


their 


feet will benefit by this exercise. 
stem and two leaves, all exactly 
alike? Obviously the 
Such a program 


doesn’t fit five-year-olds 


answer is 
n>. definitely 
So we say, what are such young 
like? What 
ways of being, their ways of do- 


children are their 
ing, the qualities upon which we 
may build a good educational ex 
perience? How can we plan a 
school day that is important and 
significant because it fits them? 
Perhaps the first thing about 
five-year-olds that must be kept 
in mind is their need of 


They 


store of energy which requires re 


moving 
about. have a tremendous 
lease, not just on the playground, 


but continuously throughout the 
day. It means freedom to go from 
the book table, to the fish bowl, 
to the painting easel freedom to 
to build with blocks, to 


work at the carpentry table. It 


use clay, 


means having a free and active 
time with music as they sing and 
enjoy rhythms and folk dancing 
It means a story time that is not 
only listening but is also acting 
out, 

Next to their need for activity 
the 


year-olds, 


creativeness of 
their 


comes five- 


very real ability 


to make things and to express 
their ideas. This is due in part to 
their their 
rapidly developing skill in man- 


their 


increased confidence, 


fingers, 
and their greater awareness of ev- 


aging hands and 


erything around them. The raw 
materials which we can provide 
for .them have never held such 
possibilities—paint in bright col- 
ors, heaps of wet clay, wood, 
nails, and hammer, colored cray- 
ons and colored chalk, and plenty 
of finger paint. 

The picture we used to have of 
the kindergarten child stringing 
colored beads, or copying pattern 
after pattern, 
changed. These are children with 


has been greatly 
things to say, vigorous and cre- 
ative children, for whom the me- 
chanical process of copying pat- 
terns or stringing beads has little 
value. 

We know that a kinder- 
garten room, planned for real 


now 


children, is a busy workshop—chil- 
dren at the easel painting, chil- 
dren building with blocks, work- 
ing with doll 
clothes, or dressing up. And hung 
around the wall not the row of 
little drawings, all alike, but big 
energetic paintings, each one of 
them as individual as the child 
We know that 
here are children, each working 


clay, laundering 


who pairited it. 


in his own way, each developing 
his own individual abilities within 
a good group experience. 

I remember seeing in one such 
room the painting of a house by 
one of the children. It was done 
with wavy, uneven lines for walls 
and a chimney very much askew 
Wisely 
teacher had not urged the child 


at the top. enough the 


to paint a house with straight 
but on the back of the 
painting she had written the 
remark which the child himself 
“This is my house when 
Far from being 
a poor painting in the conven- 


walls, 


made. 
the wind blows.” 


tional sense, it was a lively and 
graphic expression of how this 
boy felt about his house when the 
wind blew—the walls shook and 
the chimney seemed to topple. 
These are the vivid real things 
that children can tell us. 
Kindergarten children require 
Because 
they full of 
ideas, their play is vigorous and 
It is full of details 
into 


plenty of time to play. 
are energetic and 
imaginative. 
have 
their play before. It is increasing: 


which never entered 
ly social in organization because 
their understanding of people has 
suddenly become very much more 
mature. 

We can probably say that play 
is one of the best ways of learn- 
It is the five-year-old’s way 
It is ex- 


ing. 
of trying out his ideas. 
perimenting with the social situa- 
tion, by recreating experiences, 
both at home and in community 
life. 

There should be a place in the 
room set aside for doll play and 
housekeeping play, and a large 
area where big blocks can be used 
for construction and play with 
cars, trucks, boats, airplanes, and 
fire engines in good imaginative 


activity Continued on page 68) 


Jerome Drown 


jt 


Completely absorbed at the easel, this kindergarten child is busily paint 
ing a picture inspired by a recent excursion enjoyed by the whole class. 
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Your Visual Aids Workshop 
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USE EVERYDAY MATERIALS IN 
THE OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


HAROLD W. BENDA 


l dudio-t { 


EPORI ve 
basket 


ities ol 


throw them into the waste- 
msider the teaching possibil- 
materials as written 


such everyday 


work and art work done by the pupils, pic- 
tures clipped from magazines and newspapers, 
advertisements received through the mail, and 
and insects brought to school by 

Think of the 


from 


le ives, twigs 


the children fine class activities 


that might result using some of these 


materials in the and you 
that v« 
ching 


think of 


Opaque projector, 


may Giscover u were about to discard 


valuable te 

First, 
work cd 
page ol 
writk 


how vou can use written 


Mary 


problems 


hands in a 
She 


i vy 


the pupils 
arithmetx doesn't 
legibly 
but has Mary's attention ever 
fact? 


very ind some of her mistakes 


result from this 


been called to the Has she ever had an 


opportunity to compare her work with the pa- 


pers handed in by her classmates? Project 
arithmetic papers and let the 
Names on the 
Each child 


ilyze his and 


several pupils 
j 


class discuss them papers 


should be covered will have 


in Opportunity to an others’ 
mustakes 


ities of each paper 
John handed in a 


and also to recognize the good qual- 


It had a 
showéd 


story. 
rood and it 


much imagination, but without capital letters 


descnption of action 


and the necessary punctuation it was difficult 
meaningfully It 
class to have John’s 


to read would be a profit- 
ible 


story 


experience for the 


pr t 


stories written by other pupils 


cted on the screen, along with 
Then volun- 
teers could read the stories and call attention 


to the common errors made in each one. If 
some errors are unnoticed by the pupils, the 
them out This 


much more likely to pro- 


teacher can point is good 
teaching technique, 
for the 


errors with colored pencils, 


duce a change better than the method 
of marking 
Those 


day, in which they conveyed their impressions 


drawings the class handed in yester- 


gathered from a field trip to the fire station, 


ure also about to be thrown into the waste- 


Helping to choose pictures to show in the opaque 
projector develops responsibility and citizenship. 
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The class should be 


They 


shown 


paper basket. 
some of the better drawings. may be 
too small to be effective when held up in front 
of the class, but they would be excellent for 
use in the opaque projector. This would also 
be a good way to summarize a unit of work 
One should also consider the value of the 
the 


Some contain excellent pictures, graphs, and 


advertisements received through mail 
maps, and since these items are up to date 
they are often useful in teaching. Cut out 
and mount the usable material. 

Yesterday morning's paper had a detailed 


map of Formosa and Continued on page 64 


Let your pupils learn to operate the opaque 
projector, as these fourth-graders are doing. 


FOR YOU EVERY MONTH -— January to June 
TWO FULL-COLOR PRINTS of Famous Americans 





Specialist in Art, Eleme 


Which driver do you think is going to 
Which is your 
see anything unusual about the 
little fellow in the orange suit? Look at 
Does he look 
like a pixie, a boy, a brownie, or an elf? 

If the 


up, would he be the larger or smaller of 


) 


win the race? favorite 


Do you 
his ears and his clothes. 
little boy in red should stand 
The red of his suit is 


repeated throughout the picture. How 
red things can you count? Of 


the two drivers? 


many 
course you noticed the trimming on the 
boy’s cap and the bright holly berries, 
but did you count the robin’s red breast 
too? 

Do you like pictures in which the art- 
ist uses a great deal of red? Is it a color 
which makes you feel sad, or gay? It is 
the color of the blood which warms us 
and gives us rosy cheeks, so we call it a 
Because snow is cold and 
gray-blue sky in the back- 
Miss Tarrant made 
everything else look warm. 

Is the 
Is the other one a blue-green or a 
The 


eves back and forth between the ra 


warm color. 
the dark 
ground looks cold, 
harness nearest us brown or 
red? 
lead our 
bits 


yellow-green? harnesses 
and the drivers. 

Look at the animals watching the race 
from the upper left-hand corner of the 
We foxes but 
are really What do 


picture. call them red 


they dark orange. 


you suppose they are saying? 


Which 
larger? 


Which is 
the 


rabbit is ahead? 


Describe the difference in 





LET'S LOOK AT THE COVER PICTURE 
“The Race”’ by Margaret W. Tarrant 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Sel Washington, DA 


positions of their bodies, legs, and ears. 
What color are they? Notice how the 
urtist has let her brown, gray, and orange 
Look 
for the brush strokes which give the rab- 
bits the furry effect. She used her brush 
the when she painted the 
basket, allowing some of the white paper 


water colors blend on the paper. 


same way 
to show through. 

a little 
feathered creature who just escaped be- 


Down in one corner we see 


ing run over. Does he look frightened 
or angry? The widespread wings form a 
beautiful shape against the white snow 
and fill When 
make pictures try to fill your space as 


an empty space. you 


well as this artist has filled hers in this 
picture. 
THE ARTIST 


Margaret W. 
artist whose work is loved by thousands 


Tarrant is an English 


of little girls and boys as well as their 
Not 
other pictures by her, “The Wandering 
Minstrels” and “Market Day,” on the 
covers of THE Which of 
Can you 


teachers. long ago you saw two 


INSTRUCTOR. 
these three do you like best? 
tell why? 

Miss Tarrant often makes drawings 
of little wild animals while she is out in 
the woods and fields. Later, in her stu- 
dio, she paints them with water colors. 
Some of her pictures are used to illustrate 


children’s books. 














When Franklin Was a Young Printer 


7 HENEVER we think of Benjamin Franklin, as we do on his birth- 
day, January 17, we think of printing. As a lad he worked in 
his brother's shop in Boston. Later he was employed in Philadelph 
and while he was still a young man he started his own business. 
In the early days of our country, a printing shop looked as it ap- 
pe in this painting by Robert Fawcett. 
hand. 


out of a case and set in place separately, and there were no power 


Everything was done by 
It was slow work, and hard, for every letter had to be picked 
presses. Great documents like the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, both of which Franklin helped to write, were printed 
in this way. 

. there was scarcely a field of 


Franklin had many talents. Indee 


human activity in which he was not interested. Besides being a print- 
er and the founder of a newspaper, he was a statesman, a diplomat, 
an educator, a philanthropist, a scientist, an inventor, and aa author. 


He was also one of the earliest of American humorists. 


As an author, he always wrote so clearly that anyone could under- 
stand him, and his ideas were so sensible that his readers could hardly 
help agreeing with him. He always had something worth while to say, 
on whatever subject he was writing. 

Among his inventions was an improved printing press, known as the 
Franklin press. Long after his death this was still being used in small 
newspaper offices. 

Perhaps your class can visit a big printing plant and see ty pesetting 
machines and huge presses in action. On such a trip you would be able 
to compare modern methods with those shown in the picture on this 
page. Try to think what America would be like without newspapers 
om of the 


press is guaranteed by the Constitution, we still have to watch c 


or magazines or books. And don't forget that while fr 


stantly to see that this right is preserved. Today we are free to pub- 
lish the truth as we see it because men have fought and died to make 
this possible. 


The picture on this page, first in a series, is reproduced through the courtesy 
of the John Hancock Mutnal Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 
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cA Yankee Inventor to Whom We Owe 


$50,000 voted him by the state of South Carolina, in defending his 


“ingenious Yankee™ 
He helped 


the South, particularly, because he invented the cotton gin, and this 


EK" Wurrney was like Franklin in being an 


who helped make the United States a great nation. 


machine revolutionized the cotton industry 

In contrast to Franklin, who was poor and never had much formal 
Whitney Yale Colle ue. 
him, “hard times” came later. 

While studving to be 


cleverness in inventing labor-saving devices led sor 


schooling, attended graduating in 1792. For 


* cotton growers 


a lawver, he taught school in Georgia. 


to suggest that he tackle their biggest problem separating the cotton 


seeds from the fibers of the plant. He had to make his own tools and 
even draw his own wire, but he persisted, and at last he had a machine 
ready. In the painting on this page, by Harold Von Schmidt, he is 
shown working on a model 

Before Whitney could patent his cotton gin, it was stolen. He went 
back to New England and began manufacturing the machine he had 


invented. However, he found it necessary to use all his profits, and 


TMuch 


legal rights 

Later, this inventor achieved success and wealth as the first man to 
standardize parts for a machine and thus make them interchangeable 
on machines of a given kind. He demonstrated something which is 
taken for 
achieved by making parts so accurate that they can be assembled 


now granted—that production in large quantities can be 
without hand fitting. 

Using this principle, and inventing machines for his purpose, he 
manufactured the first machine-made guns in the United States—ten 
thousand of them at a time when our country was in need of firearms. 
The same principle was soon applied to the manufacture of clocks, 
sewing machines, stoves, typewriters, and furniture. Without the sys- 
tem he invented, we would not have automobiles, electric refrigera- 
tors, telephones, and many other conveniences that we use every day. 
Don't you agree that we owe a big debt to that ingenious Yankee, 


Eli Whitney? 


The picture on this page, second in a series, is reproduced through the courtesy 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Encourage Creative Writing 


FOR ALI 


GRADES 


VELMA NESS 


Holly A 


NE day as the first snow of 
O the season began to fall, a 
teacher called her children in 
from the playground. They want- 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 


ed to watch the snow for a few 
more minutes, but the teacher sar 
castically “You 

though you had never seen snow 


We 
There is too much work to do,” 


retorted, act as 


before. can’t waste time 
and reluctantly the children came 
back to the classroom. 

the of the 
arithmetic period that the teacher 


She 


It was in middle 
was 


the 


noticed two empty seats 
Not only 
children wiggly and uninterested, 
two of them had 

She found the two 


tle bovs in the cloakroom, stand- 


exasperated ! were 


but now lis- 


appeared. lit- 
ing on chairs and leaning out of 
the window as far as they could, 
wiggling happily as they held their 
faces up to the snow. The teacher 
made 


scolded them roundly and 


them return to the classroom. 
This teacher had missed 


derful for 


writing have 


a won 
opportunity creative 
She would had a 


more satislying experience vith 
her children if, instead of insisting 
was not to be 


had 


play ground 


that her routine in- 


terrupted, she stayed with 


the few 


them on 
them de 
feath- 
Then 


she 


minutes letting 
light in the feel of the big 
flakes on 
when she took them indoors 


more 


ery their faces 


could have helped them release 


some of their pent-up joy through 


words—written words. 


THE WHY AND HOW 


and 


live so intensely 
that 


Children 


so enthusiastically they need 


to have many outlets to express 


They 


need to be shown how to turn t 


their feelings and thoughts 


prose, poetry, and art to find out 
lets for such expression. If the 
teacher will help them to use each 
of these channels, they will turn 
to the medium which suits thei 
the 


Creative 


needs best when situation 


presents itself. writing 
encourages a child to see the po- 
etic aspect of commonplace things 
and to express his pers nality, but 
it does not necessarily make a 
poet of him. 

But on the other hand, simply 
“creative” 


calling an 


doesn’t mean that the results will 


« xperic nce 


be creative. Too many teachers 


nue School, z 


assign a topic about which some- 
thing creative is to be written and 
Or 


course, you can't expect a child 


then go no further than that. 
to start writing creatively without 
and encouragement, 
than 


COMPOs¢ 


stimulation 


any more you can expect 


him to a piece of musk 
by leading him to the piano and 
telling him to play something 
He might try, that’s true, but the 
results probably wouldn't be very 


satisfying. 
UETHODS APPROACH 


Much 


methods of encouraging 


OF 
about 
chil- 


expre ssion 


of 


has been written 
the 


dren's free 


The different 


proach to this activity vary 


creative 
methods ap- 
Most 


security of some 


to get 


teachers want the 
set rules to follow in ordet 


certain results, but there are no 


such rules to be found for creative 
However, there 
that affect 
child's ability to write creatively. 


ky 


writing are cer- 


tain basic things the 
ronment 
On_ the 


task of bu Iding 


She is 


teacher depends the 
a sympathetic en- 
the 


in guiding the children as 


vironment important 
lactor 
they seek to express themselves in 
The teacher 


writing should be 


interested in the world about her 
its ever-changing 


the 


and sensitive to 
aspects in order to stimulate 
children’s imaginations and make 
of the that 
surrounds them. 

The 


the classroom is also an important 


them aware beauty 


physical environment of 


factor in helping the children do 
The 
comfortable and 
If the 
children is 


furniture 
the 


creative writing. 
should be 
class not too large. mental 
maturity of the at least 
average, if their experience back- 
ground has not been too meager, 
is understand- 


then 


and if the teacher 


ing and encouraging, you 


have a nearly ideal setup for a 


joyful period of creative writing. 


Creating a Mood 


Just how does a teacher go 


about encouraging this creative 


writing? How does she approach 
it? ¢ 


an she create a mood, or 
does she wait for a special occa- 
sion to arise that will set the chil- 
dren writing? ‘This is where the 
individuality of 


to the fore. 


the teacher comes 
If she can learn to 
an be 


create a situation which « 


oe 


The teacher who says, “Tell me how you felt, not what you did, when 


you were playing in the snow,” is likely 


used as a starting point for the 
children’s imaginings, she has a 
technique which she can use in 
any grade. And if she can recog- 
nize a special situation when it 


arises as material for, or an ap- 


proach to, a writing experience, 
the children are fortunate indeed 
to What- 
be, it 


vitality 


have such a teacher. 


ever the approach may 


must have a sparkling 


that will challenge their 


make 
write about their feelings. 


imagina- 


tions and them want to 


lo create a mood, one teacher 


took 


drawing 


outdoors and, 
to the 
clouds, she asked, “If you could 


her children 


their attention 
reach one of those clouds and pull 
it down, what would you do with 
This the chil- 
dren’s imaginations and it wasn’t 


it? stimulated 


difficult for them to express their 
The follow- 


up to this approach was to read 


thoughts in writing. 


poems about clouds. The teacher 
pointed out the colorful expres- 
sions that were used in these po- 
ems and in other reading matter 
as it was encountered. Gradu- 
ally the children acquired a sensi- 
tivity to things around them. Ap- 
preciation for good literature was 
another result. 

Another teacher gave her pu- 
short phrase 


pils a descriptive 


which served to start a train of 


thought and help them begin 
their poems. 

The musical approach to a cre- 
ative writing period is also very 
ords that 


Play them 


effective. Select some rex 
have a definite mood. 
softly while the children listen and 
write about the pictures that the 
Here is 


music suggests to them. 


to get creative answers. 


a poem written by a ten-year-old 
child in one such period, 


Forest Dawn 
I woke up and from my bed 
I saw the forest lift her head 
A mother doe and her small fawn 
Were all a part of that wonderful 
dawn. 


A similar inspiration can be 
brought about by having the chil- 
dren listen to different sounds. 
Ihe wail of a fire siren has a way 
of inserting itself into any class- 
the 


is an excellent 


room. It stirs imagination 
to lead 


period, 


and way 


into a creative writing 
“How do vou feel when you hear 
will usually start a lively 


“Are 


make 


a siren?” 
discussion. 
that 


same way?” 


there other 
fee! the 
With this as a start- 


some 


sounds you 


ing point, children may 
want to explore sounds further: 
happy sounds, soft sounds, lone- 
some sounds, or sounds that have 
Here is a 


poem about happy sounds written 
by a fifth-grade child. 


a mystery about them. 


I like happy sounds: 
The creaking of leather, 
The stream going by, 
The wind in the heather, 
Ihe birds in the sky, 
The gurgling of water, 
The patter of rain, 
The sounds of hoofbeats 


Down on the lane. 


Creative writing might follow 
an art lesson in which color had 
been emphasized, as it did in my 
The children decid- 
ed they would like to make a list 
of all the pictures that flashed in- 


room one day 


to their minds when they thought 
One lit- 
tle girl chose vellow for her pref- 


of their favorite colors. 


erence. Continued on page 64) 
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A permanent home for the United Nations, 
as shown in the artist’s sketch at the right, 
is becoming a reality through the efforts of 
many workers. In the photograph above 
may be seen the 39-story Secretariat build- 
ing and a 7-story building which will be used 
as the UN library. These buildings will not 
only provide convenient quarters for the 
hundreds of men and women who operate 
the machinery of world government, but 
they will also serve to remind people every- 
where that the United Nations is a perma- 
nent organization of enough importance to 
have its own capitol in New York City. 
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HE study period had barely 
begun. Miss Larkin looked 
up as she finished giving a helpful 
suggestion to the first pupil whose 
hand that he 
had struck a snag in his attempt 


raised indicated 
to solve a page of reasoning prob- 
lems. She wondered who would 
be the next to need such help 
To her amazement, twenty of the 
twenty-six pupils in her class had 
their hands in the air. As it was 
her first year of teaching, she 
not 


had 
the 
fact that her pupils were helpless 
when word problems confronted 
them. 

As Miss Larkin was an enter- 
prising young teacher, she was 
challenged by the difficulties that 


become accustomed to 


But such was the case. 


confronted her in trying to help 
her pupils learn to solve reason- 
ing problems. She looked through 
textbooks fcr teaching 
She talked to expe- 
rienced teachers, and pored over 


various 


suggestions. 


books on teaching methods. 

She tried out ideas from every 
possible source, and by the end 
of the year, she found that her 
pupils’ ability to solve reasoning 
problems had improved to the 
that 
werk through an entire list with 
little or no help. 


extent most of them could 


ANALYZING THE PROBLEM 


The first procedure in problem 
solving, Miss Larkin found in sev- 
eral different textbooks: Analyz 
the problem. Have children ask 
themselves three 
What does the problem tell m« 
2. What am I asked to find out? 
3. How can I find out? 


questions ; l. 
> 


Making Problem Solving Easier 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


Wiss Larkin was ina dilemma. Aer problem was 
as hard for her to solve as the arithmetic problems 
were for her pupils. Cut she did u.--Aeres. how. 


Miss Larkin discovered that the 
pupils profited from the use of 
these analytical questions because 
they learned to read problems 
more thoughtfully. 


USING ANALOGY 


and less 


Larkin 


more difficult 
Miss 
That is, she sub- 


For a 
familiar problem, 
tried analogy. 
stituted an easy well-known situ- 
ation, such as, “If an ice-cream 
cone costs 5 cents, how much will 
3 ice-cream cones cost?” for a 
similar problem with more diffi- 
She did 
have much success with this meth- 
od. 
answers to the easier problems, 
but 


ical 


cult computation. not 


The pupils readily gave the 
had no idea what arithmet- 


had 


answers. 


processes they used in 
the 


according to research, may some- 


finding Analogy, 
times be useful for superior pu- 
pils, but it merely confuses the 
slower learners. 


PROBLEMS WITHOUT 
NUMBERS 


At a regional teachers’ meet- 
ing, a speaker gave a suggestion 
that really proved quite helpful. 
He told the teachers to have the 
pupils omit the numbers when 
they first read the problem. By 
so doing, the pupils would con- 
centrate on the meaning of each 
problem and could more easily 
decide on the facts of the situa- 
tion and on the process to use in 
Miss Larkin 


used this technique throughout 


finding a solution. 


the year. 
Occasionally, she read _prob- 
lems without numbers to her pu- 


NEW YORK + 


$f. Louls 


pils and led a discussion about 
those that were troublesome. The 
children consequently improved 
steadily in their ability to concen- 
trate on the essential ideas, 

Miss Larkin decided there was 
some value in the pupils’ effort to 
solve problems without numbers. 
So she mimeographed workshects 
of such problems, some made up 
the 
more able pupils after completing 


by herself and others by 


the regular assignment. 


BUILDING A TECHNICAL 
VOCABULARY 


Finally it occurred to this en- 
terprising teacher that reading an 
different 
from reading a story in a book. 


arithmetic problem is 
So she tried out various ways of 
helping her pupils to read in their 
textbook. 
stance, she developed the tech- 


arithmetic For in- 
nical vocabulary of the subject. 
Difference, total cost, profit, loss, 
and product 
were among the terms which she 


of two numbers 
developed in a concrete, mean- 
ingful manner. In a limited way, 
she also taught the pupils to watch 
for cues that gave a hint at the 
“In all” and 
“altogether” give a hint that ad- 


process to be used. 


dition will prove to be the prop- 
much left’ or 
“how much more” indicates that 


er process; “how 


subtraction is appropriate. 


OTHER CLARIFYING 
METHODS 


Other ways to induce thought- 
ful reading of the arithmetic book 


are, she found, (1) to dramatize 


) 


the problem, (2) to draw a dia- 


gram illustrating the problem sit- 
uation, and (3) to express the 
problem in the pupils’ own words. 

Dramatization is good for the 
action type of problems, such as 
selling newspapers or measuring 
the height of two children and 
Dia- 
grams are good whenever areas 


comparing these heights. 
are involved; sketches are good 
in problems that involve travel. 
Having a pupil restate a problem 
after reading it silently to himself, 
Miss Larkin found, is one of the 
more effective ways of emphasiz- 
ing meaning in problems. 


INDICATING THE PROCESS 


Late in the first semester an ex- 
perienced teacher told her of a 
favorite procedure in improving 
pupils’ ability to solve problems. 
This procedure is one where the 
children indicate the process be- 
To 


illustrate, the solution of the fol- 


fore doing any cor.putation. 


lowing two-step problem would 
be shown by a plus sign, then a 
“Mary paid $.70 for a 
pound of butter and $2.55 for 
meat. 
she get from a five-dollar bill?” 
weeks Miss 
had the pupils solve problems by 


minus. 
How much change would 


For several Larkin 


process only, almost every. day. 


MAKING ORIGINAL 
PROBLEMS 


The last of Miss Larkin’s dis- 
coveries was that having the pu- 
pils make original problems helped 
them with problem solving gener- 
She had 
cises in which the pupils thought 


ally. sometimes exer- 


up problems (Continued on page 63) 





Miss Larkin succeeded because she tried a wide vartety of deutees. 
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THE SLOW-LEARNING 
CHILD 








Meet the Grocer 
CLEOPATRA PETERS 


HIS unit of work stresses 
T vocational and educational 
guidance, which are of particular 
importance to a 
group. Of the many community 
helpers, the grocer was selected as 


slow-learning 


being of unfailing interest to all. 
A group may study other helpers 
in a similar manner. 

The type of work that a person 
does for a livelihood must be 
chosen wisely if he is to be happy 
Therefore educa- 
tional and vocational guidance 
are necessary to inform the child 
about the world of work and play 
around him. Such guidance will 
enable the child to have a broader 
knowledge when the time comes 
to make a wise vocational choice, 
and he will have a better chance 
to build up proper attitudes nec- 
essary for adjustment. 

Emphasis on the good habits 
of cleanliness, order, punctuality, 
reliability, co-operation, happiness 
in learning, and success in school- 
work are a part of the educational 
guidance which fits naturally into 
this unit about the grocer. 


and successful. 


OBJECTIVES 

A. To help the pupils acquire a 
better understanding of the im- 
portance and usefulness of the 
food-store workers to the family 
and to community life. 
B. To show the group the many 
duties these workers must perform 
before the food is actually ready 
to seli to the customer. 
C. To enable them to recognize 
the health values of our most im- 
portant foods. 
D. To help the pupils realize the 
importance cf sanitation in a 
grocery store. 
E. To suggest that it is desirable 
to work in a grocery store. 

INITIATING THE UNIT 
A. Display and discuss picture 
books dealing with foods. 
B. Ask pupils what foods they 
had for breakfast, 
supper the previous day. 
into a discussion about 
these foods were bought. 
C. Read stories about the grocer 
and groceries. 


and 
Lead 


where 


dinner, 


D. Encourage questions relating 
to the grocer and the phases of 
his work. 

E. Discuss types of stores pupils 
have visited. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


A. Enlist the aid of a local chain- 
store manager, and plan a trip to 


his store. Visit all the depart- 


ments, noticing the arrangement 
of the various kinds of food. 

B. Distinguish between _perish- 
nonperishable foods. 
Learn how foods reach the grocer 


able and 
in good condition, 

C. Examine cash register. 

D. Notice the attractive displays. 
E. Visit an independent grocer’s 
store and compare it with the big 
market’ Ask the grocer to tell 
the class about his store. 

F. Watch trucks bringing foods 
to the store. 


ACTIVITIES 
A. Plan 


for group study. 
on individual and group interests. 


and organize activities 
Base groupings 


The activities selected will deter- 
mine procedure. 
B. Topics of study. 
1. Duties of each store employee. 
a) Sales clerks in both small 
and large stores. 
b) Receiving clerk. 
¢) Stock-room orderly. 
d) Window dressers. 
e) Delivery boy. 
f) Cashier. 
g) Manager. 
h) Independent grocer. 
2. The types of food stores. 
3. How to get started in the food- 
store work. 
4. The requirements for each job. 
5. The average wage for each. 
6. Advantages and disadvantages 
of being a food-store worker. 
C. Methods of study. 
1. Identify food pictures cut from 
magazines, and group them ac- 


cording to meats, fruits, vegeta- 

bles, dry goods, and so on. 

2. Read to get information relat- 

ing to the assigned topics. 

3. From trips to several grocery 

stores, learn likenesses and differ- 

ences among the stores. 
INTEGRATIONS 

A. Reading. 

1. Daily plans on blackboard. 

2. Texts in picture books and 

stories from readers, 

3. Original stories and original 

verses about the grocer. 

4. Chart stories revamped from 

references read by teacher. 

5. Picture cards of foods with an 

explanatory sentence below. 
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6. Lists of foods and other gro- 
cery terms. 

7. Display of labeled samples of 
fresh foods. 

B. Writing. 

1. Letters to relatives or friends 
about an actual, imaginary, or 
anticipated trip to the grocery. 
2. Letters to the teacher about 
one of the jobs in a store. 

3. Letters inviting parents to the 
culminating activities. 

4. Description of a supermarket 
or other local grocery store. 

5. Brief stories for the classroom 
newspaper and short stories to be 
sent to other classes. 

C. Spelling. 

1. Names of foods for shopping 
lists, chart stories, and so on. 

2. Labels for the play store. 

3. Terms for selling, such as 
pound, quart, and dozen. 


D. Dramatic play. 
1. Act out stories and songs re- 
lated to the unit. Give shadow 
plays. 
2. Using sales courtesy, play at 
being the grocer or clerk. 
3. Give choral reading of poems 
appropriate to the unit. 
4. Observe good telephone usage 
while ordering groceries. 
E. Safety. 
1. Discuss traffic rules to obey 
when crossing the strect. 
2. Make several rules for behavior 
on visits to stores. 
F. Art and handwork. 
1. Play grocery store. 

a) Building 
crates. 


material—orange 
(Continued on page 67) 
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, Spending, 


{ ''NIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GR 


HELEN E. BURKE 


de, Prospe t Sch »l, Bever 


fth Gra 


rtain 


help the children develop 
to follow 
id to 
to put their rules into practice, 
Cc. Sharin 


ce rules when 


spending ar encourage them 


chik 
will make them feel happy 
ls 
that if children handk 
should 


ind s« 


lo prove t lren that shar 
ing 
levelop the understanding 
their mon 


cy well, they have 
left te 
lo 


can share 


some 


save me to share 


show them wavs in which 
they 


+. To 


sharin 


enc them t 


g habit int 


ura put the 


practice in thei 


own lives 
PRETESTS 


1. Saver 
What 
present tin 
What 
people 
Hov 


ngs so 


are you saving for at the 


are some other reasons 


why Save 


an you care for your 


Sav that they will be safe 


+. In 


rm 


be sick Ss 
thrift? 
known 


what way, saving 


ney, can you 

What 
for his habits of 
B. Shendin 


practice 


famous man 1s 


thrift? 


do 


money? 


what you spend 
of 


Why is it important to spend 


way 


OB] TIVES 


your 


iy 
rel 


experiences 
become wise your money wisely? 


What is 


have 


them 
Do you 


I] ? 
an allowance: 


n that ome 


involves 4. How de vu help in the family 
ol money? 

do 
Do you 


a bud 


spending 
) What 


budget 


spend- 
know about a 


think 


good idea? 


vou 
a plan 


nh as get isa 


u feel when 


shared with someone 


un you share at home 
hool? 
rthy community 


take 


what w 
can you 


5». What are 
beside 


part: 
wavs of shar- 


s sharing money 


CHILDREN’S 
INTRODUCTION 


Franklin has some- 
called the 
he did so many 
vuuntry and did 


think that 
to 


jenjamin 


times been greatest 
American because 
for 
them so well 
he 


and use Cf 


h he 


his ce 
I like te 
the first 


things 


know 
Al- 


he 


of 
nsumer education 


had a 


was one 


large family, 


thou 
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Sharing 


IDES 


made up his mind to plan the use 
that he 
from his 


carefully 
to 


ol money sO 
would able 


work in the 


vote 


be retire 
of life 
service 


he 


must 


and cle 
of his 


succeeded 


prime « 
his time to the 

Because 
this 


g, spending 


country 


in doing , he have prac- 


ticed savin and shar- 
the 
Benjamin Franklin was a print- 
Do you know the 


ne of the pamphlets hi 


ng to best advantage! 


er by trade 


narn ! 


How do banks help us in mon- 
ey matters? 
6. What are some other ways that 
you can practice saving rather 
than just with money? 
R. S pe nding 
1. What of the 
children spend their money for? 


2. How 


your money make it 


are some things 
does a plan lor spending 
go farther? 

3. Older people often use a budg- 
help them in handling their 
What 


et to 


money have you heard 
about budgets 


+. What plan « 


help you in using 


an you make to 


your money 4 


keep account of allowance 


5. There are a number of rules 


when they go 


that help people 
How 


shopping many can you 


tell 


6. Which rule do vou use 


about? 
most? 


Scrapbooks emphasizing saving, spending, and sharing, plus a bulletin 


board display, help to show the 


publishe d? 
his 


sh ire 


liked to 


writing 


He 


by 


knowledge interesting 
savings ( 
of them 
Wi are 


n Saving, 


W Ise an you 


re pe at 
some , 
work 


sharing 
little 


going to do some 


spending, and 


that vou will become a 


sO 


wiser in the way vou handle vour 


Possessions, 
DEVELOPMENT 


| Sa r 
What 


that 


are some of the things 


children save for? 


Fell about a plan for saving 


to get something you 


wanted 
What ol 
Ider people save for? 


t. Why 


to Save 


are some the things 


is it important to learn 


regularly? 


activities carried on in this unit. 

C. Sharing 

1. Why shouldn’t we spend all 

our money on ourselves? 
How have you practiced shar- 
lately? 
What the worthy 


re some of 


causes in which children may 
share? 

+. How « 
of other 
». What 


than 


in you share with ‘peo- 


ple countries? 
are ways to share 


by 


some 


other giving money? 


INTEGRATIONS 


1. Saving. 
1. Language 


ge arts. 
a) Literature. 
(1) Stories about Franklin. 
(2) “The Ant the 
Grasshopper.” 


3) “King of the 
River.” (Continued on page 


and 


Golden 
69) 








IT HAPPENED IN 
JANUARY 





FIRST MEETING 
OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 











: Gountries, LARGE AND SMALL, CAN DISCUSS THEIR PROBLEMS IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS. THE FIRST SESSION OF THIS WORLD “TOWN MEETING” OPENED 


IN LONDON ON JANUARY 10, 1946. 





One OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY'S FIRST ACTS 
WAS TO SWEAR IN TRYGVE LIE AS SECRETARY - 
GENERAL. 

















3 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY CHOOSES THE Six 
NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL, THE COUNTRIES CHOSEN AT THE LONDON 
MEETING WERE AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, EGYPT, MEXICO, 
THE NETHERLANDS, AND POLAND. 
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CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS SETTLING OF BOUNDARY DISPUTES 
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CANADA FROM,SEA TO SEA 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Wr ALY 


HE purpose of this unit was 
T to provide an enjoyable and 
worth-while program for a group 
of children who had just complet- 
ed the requirements of fifth and 
The unit was de- 
signed to the horizons 
of the children by emphasizing 
Canada’s present-day importance 


sixth grades 
broaden 


as our neighbor 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


To arouse interest in studying 
about Canada, three big posters 
advertising interesting aspects of 
the country were put up in the 
room. Movies about Canada were 
shown, and storybooks with Ca- 
nadian backgrounds were placed 
on the library table. The teacher 
found that it was not difficult to 
develop the children’s curiosity 
about the Mounted Police, the 
fox farms, and the Husky dogs 


of Canada. 
PLANNING TOGETHER 


The teacher and the pupils 
Prob- 


suggestions 


made their plans together 


lems were raised, 
made, sources of help explored, 
activities suggested, and proce- 
dures adopted 

This planning period required 
time, patience, and guidance, for 
not every suggestion offered was 
worth carrying out. The teacher 
was critical as well as helpful in 
this phase of the unit, but at all 
times she endeavored to guide 
the children and not to dominate 
the activity. 

Of course, any integrated unit 
breaks down subject-matter lines. 
Various subject-matter fields con- 
tributed to this particular unit, 
but it was more heavily weighted 
with geography, history, literature, 
and art than with music, arithme- 
tic, or science. Much practice in 
the language arts was provided 
When possible, reading material 
of different vocabulary levels was 
used, and various reading lessons 
were based upon social-studies 
material. 

The fifth- and sixth-grade pu- 
pils sometimes worked as one 
group, but some of the problems 
were 80 important that everyone 
worked together on them. We 
kept in mind the fact that experi- 
ences which contribute to charac- 
ter and personality development 
are the most important ones we 
can give boys and girls. Growth 
is taking place when a shy child 
while working 


gains confidence 


in a small group, when a sixth- 


[3s 
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ter 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Byncatective School, State Teachers College, 
West Chester,'Pennsylvania 


grader helps a fifth-grader, or 
when talent for acting or painting 
is brought to light. Such growth 
comes in the classroom, 
on the playground, and in club 
meetings. 

On the first day of our session, 
the class of eight fifth-graders and 


about 


sixteen sixth-graders was organ- 
ized as one group by electing class 
This was the first of var- 
ious measures used to encourage 
the children, of whom 
were strangers, to work well to- 


officers. 
several 


gether as one group. 

Later, three groups were organ- 
ized on the basis of special inter- 
One group was interested 
in sports, one in dramatics, and 
another in hobbies. During the 
first week each of these groups 
began making plans for one big 
event to be given as entertain- 


ests. 


ment for the rest of the class. 
The sports group arranged a 
game with an outside 
team. The the upper 
grade looked forward to this game 
for weeks and were disappointed 
when they were defeated. How- 
ever, they were splenaid sports, 
and every member of the team 
signed the note of congratulation 
which our captain wrote to the 
captain of the winning team. 
The group interested in hobbies 
planned and put on an exh’bit, 
during which its members did a 
“broadcast” from a hobby con- 
vention. This program afforded 
a good deal of amusement to a 
college class who came to observe 


baseball 
boys in 


a lesson in oral English. 

The which was inter- 
ested in called itself 
the “Junior Players.” They de- 
cided to present a play based on 
life in Canada. 


group 
dramatics 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
DEVELOPMENT 

During the first week of study, 
every member of the group was 
given a chance to explore and to 
choose a storybook about Canada. 
Care was taken that the more dif- 
ficult books were chosen by the 
better readers. If a book failed 
to appeal after a fair trial, an- 
other was chosen. ‘Time was set 
aside during the school day for 
reading these stories. (It never 
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occurred to the children that lit- 
erature was being taught at this 
time. ) 

As they read, all the boys and 
girls were looking for good ideas 
for the Junior Players to drama- 
tize. Any child who thought he 
had a good idea presented it to 
the class for consideration. Final- 
ly a chapter from Petite Suzanne, 
by Marguerite de Angeli (Dou- 
bleday), was agreed upon as suit- 
able for dramatization. Tryouts 
were held, and the Junior Players 
began work on their play. 

Two other important things 
were started during the first week 
of the session—a bibliography of 
information about Canada and a 
collection of travel folders. 

Every child joined in preparing 
a simple bibliography of the fac- 
tual material available on Can- 
ada. Making this bibliography 
gave practice in the type of read- 
ing known as skimming. 

Collecting Canadian travel lit- 
erature fascinated the boys and 
girls. Several pages from the trav- 
el section of the New York Times 
were placed on the bulletin board. 
Every child chose one or more ad- 
dresses to which he wrote for ma- 
terial about Canada. For the 
fifth-graders, this was the first ex- 
perience in writing a business let- 
ter, so each fifth-grader was paired 





with a sixth-grader who helped 
him write the letter. 

For the first three weeks the 
group worked together on a rapid 
survey of Canada as a whole. Be- 
ginning at the eastern coast, each 
of the natural regions was consid- 
ered, with emphasis upon its his- 
tory and geography. The names 
and the characteristic features of 
each province were noted, with 
special attention to the people and 
their work, as influenced by their 
surroundings. The children did 
not realize that they were grouped 
for this work, but the teacher was 
careful to see that reading mate- 
rial was suited to each child’s 
reading ability. 

During the first three weeks 
the activity period stressed art. 
Each child painted a pictorial 
map of Canada and everyone 
made one or more travel posters 
in chalk illustrating Canadian 
scenery, industries, or products. 
PLAYING TRAVEL AGENCY 

A game called Canadian Trav- 
el Agency was organized at the 
beginning of the third week of 
study. By this time the rapid sur- 
vey of Canada was finished. Now 
the children paired off, and each 
pair chose one province for fur- 
ther and more intensive study. 
Partners moved desks side by side, 
and each desk became an office 
of atravel (Continued on page 68) 
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A PUZZLE FOR WINTER 


Sheila Bane 


SNOW-MAN GAME 


Jean C. Rice 


HOW MANY? 


Flizabeth L. Heagy 





My first is in sock and also in shoe. 

My second’s in one but isn’t in two. 

My third is in frog and also in toad. 

My fourth is in way but isn’t in 
road. 

My fifth is in lamb and also in meat. 

My sixth is in bean but isn’t in beet. 

My seventh’s in near and also in 
nigh. 

My whole’s fun to make when the 
snow is piled high. 





HOW MANY RELATIVES HAVE YOU? 


Nelda Kurtz 





Tell your friends that you can 
find out how many brothers, sisters, 
and living grandparents they have, 
if they will do this simple arithmetic 
problem. 

Write down the number of your 
brothers. 

Multiply by two. 

Add three. 

Multiply by five. 

Add the number of your sisters. 

Multiply by ten. 

Add the number of living grand- 
parents that you have. 

Subtract 150. 

The first figure in the answer tells 
the number of brothers, the second 
the number of sisters, the third the 
number of grandparents. Try it 
and see for yourself. 





A BLINDMAN’S RACE 


Joseph C. Salak 





Here is a new race for your next 
party. Two teams with an equal 
number of players on each are lined 
up. Each player is blindfolded. 
The first child on each team begins. 
He reaches into a large paper bag, 
takes out and puts on a pair of 
gloves, unwraps a stick of gum and 
begins chewing it, puts his gloves 
back into the bag, and passes it on 
to the next player. The side finish- 
ing first wins. The game is more 
fun if you use men’s gloves that are 
too big for the players. 





One child is the snow man, He 
stands halfway between two lines 
of players. When he shouts, ““Who’s 
afraid of a snow man?” the two 
lines exchange goals. As they are 
running across, the snow man tries 
to hit them with soft snowballs. 
Those hit must make snowba!ls for 
the snow man. The last one caught 
becomes the next snow man. 


Can you give the right numbers 
according to the nursery rhymes? 

1. How many blackbirds were 
baked in a pie? 

2. How many mice ran after the 
farmer’s wife? 

3. How many kittens lost their 
mittens? 

4. How many men went to sea in 


a bowl? 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


CAN YOU FIND 
the Signs of Winter? 
There are at least twenty-five signs of winter in this picture. 
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A LEATHER PENCIL CASE 


Harry J. Miller 


A STICK TRICK 


Jean C. Rice 


NAME DESIGNS 


Lucia Mack 





From scraps of leather obtainable 
at upholstery or shoe-repair stores, 
or by dismantling discarded purses, 
cut two pieces wide enough for two 
or three pencils to slip in and out 
easily. 

Cut one piece as long as a new 
pencil, and the other, two inches 
longer. With thread or lacing, sew 
the pieces together on three sides. 
Thread of a contrasting color looks 
more attractive. Fold the longer 
piece over the shorter and sew a 
snap fastener in place to finish the 
pencil case. 





A DOG SLED 


June A. Stephenson 





This dog sled will be just the 
thing to use with your dog or pony 
during the winter months. Al- 
though very light, it will hold a lot. 
It will slide equally well on ice or 
snow. 

Cut two wooden runners each 6 
inches wide and 5 feet long. One 
end of each is well tapered and the 
whole runner is planed. Cut sev- 
eral pieces 1” x 2” x 26”. Using 
eight-penny nails, fasten these on 
top of the runners so that the ends 
protrude 2 inches beyond the sides. 
Two cleats, set at a comfortable 
upright angle, are nailed to the back 
of the runners. A hole is bored 
through each end of these uprights 
and a broom handle inserted. The 
handle should be a tight fit. A 
small nail driven through the edge 
of the cleat into the broom handle 
will hold it in place. 

Fasten ropes to the runner fronts 
and provide a simple, comfortable 
harness for your dog or pony. If 
you have not taught him to pull, 
give him several lessons first with 
no load on the sled. 


Give your friend nine sticks or 
matches. Ask him to arrange them 
to form four triangles all the same 
size. Each side of each triangle 
must consist of one stick. 





A MAGIC BIRD CAGE 


Jesse M. Araneta 



































Cut a circle of stiff cardboard. 
On one side, draw a picture of a 
bird cage, and on the other, a pic- 
ture of a bird. Fasten two strings 
to each side of the disk and attach 
the strings on one side to one match- 
stick and the strings on the other 
side to another. Holding a match- 
stick in each hand, revolve the disk 
until the strings are twisted fairly 
tight. Then pull gently on each 
matchstick, and, as the disk twirls 
rapidly, the bird will seem to be in- 
side the cage. 

You can make a whole set of these 
toys, using a fish in a bowl, a rabbit 
in a hutch, a lion in a cage, and any 
other variations you may oe able to 
think of. 





A TIN-CAN BOUQUET 
Dorothy Helfer 





This bouquet of flowers is easy to 
make. Use a No. 2': can and crepe 
paper. With tin snips, cut the up- 
per rim off the can and then cut 
narrow vertical strips all around 
the can. Wrap each strip with green 
paper, to make stems. Make them 
different lengths if desired. 

The flowers are cut from 2” 
squares of colored crepe paper. 
Fold the square twice and round the 
outside corners to make a four- 
petaled flower. Fasten a flower at 
the top of each stem. 


A PUZZLE TO SOLVE 
Helen M. Smith 


You can make many interesting 
and unusual designs with your 
name. Write it on the fold of a 
piece of paper and cut around the 
name. You can mount your name 
design on construction paper of a 
contrasting color, and hang it in 
your room at home. If you are giv- 
ing a party, why not write each per- 
son’s first name on a folded paper or 
card and then cut it out? But, in- 
stead of mounting it, keep it folded 
at right angles and place it at each 
plate as a place card. 





CHINESE CHIMES 


Evelyn B. Civerolo 

















From heavy cardboard, cut out a 
circle about 3%” in diameter. 
Punch sixteen holes in the card- 
board circle. A dozen price tags 
with metal edges are painted var- 
ious colors and the centers are deco- 
rated with Chinese designs. Tie 
strings to the price tags, put the 
other string ends through the holes, 
and fasten them on the top of the 
circular cardboard. Punch out the 
center part of another tag, leaving 
only the metal part, and tie it in the 
center of the top of the cardboard 
by means of strings through the 
four remaining holes. When hung 
in the breeze, this ornament makes 
a tinkling noise like Chinese chimes. 
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WHAT DOG AM |? 


Helen Houston Boileau 





How many of the following dog 
friends can you recognize? 


SPOOL OPOLEPOOOLS 


THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Gladys Liljenberg 


LETS MAKE ICEBOATS 


Tiny iceboats are fun to make 
and sail on the ice. First, fill a cooky 
sheet with water and put it out- 
doors. You know that when the 
thermometer reads 32° or below, 
the cold air makes water freeze. 
Be sure you leave the cooky sheet 
out long enough for the ice to get 
very hard because you will want to 
use the ice indoors for your boats to 
sail on. What will happen to the ice 
if you leave it in a warm room too 
long? 

Now you are ready to begin your 
boat. Use one small safety match 
box, just as it is, for the boat. Cut 
a triangular sail from white paper. 
Cut two slits in it and stick a match 
through them (Picture 1). Place 





A PENGUIN CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Lucile Rosencrans 


PICTURES WITH BUTTONS 


Mary Taylor 





ACROSS 


. A monkey 

. Home of a fox 

. A conjunction 

. What we do to learn our lessons 
. First number 


DOWN 


. A girl’s name 

. Bird of the Antarctic 
. Finish 

. To inquire 

. A grain 























If you are looking for something 
to do, try making still-life pictures 
of vases of flowers with buttons. 
To make a background for a button 
picture, use a large-size piece of 
cardboard covered with cloth. I 
used a heavy cardboard 15” x 24” 
and over it I stretched a piece of 
yellow print. 

Then I cut a vase pattern from 
folded paper and traced it on the 
cloth background. I sketched in 
leaves and stems with an ordinary 
crayon. I used a number of dark 
buttons for the bowl, and high 
lighted it with some large white 
ones. To sew on the buttons, put 
the button in place on the right 
side of the picture and stick a pin 
through one button eye so that the 
button will be sewed on in exactly 
the right spot. 


the match in a small piece of clay 
and press it down on the bottom of 
the boat. Cut the corners of an- 
other match box open as in Picture 
2. Cut off one of the long sides and 
fold it in half. Bend back the ends 








PICTURE 1 


PICTURE 2 























a little bit and paste or glue them to 
the first box to make the pointed 
end of the boat. ( Picture 4.) 

If you want runners on your 
boat, cut the bottom of the second 
box in half the long way, and fold 
each piece into three parts. Make 
the corners a little rounded. (Pic- 
ture 3.) Now paste the middle part 




















PICTURE 3 


to the bottom of the boat, folding 
the sides down to make runners. 
Be sure these runners are on the 
edge of the long sides. When your 
boat is completed, it should look like 
the one in Picture 4. 


PICTURE 4 





You can make as many boats as 
you like. They will move easily over 
the ice if you blow on them. Or 
you may put a large darning needle 
in the sail and use a magnet to make 
the boats move. You can have all 
kinds of fun racing and playing 
with your boats. Remember, the 
ice will soon change to water, so 
you cannot keep it inside too long. 
What makes the boats move so fast? 
Isn’t science fun when you do your 
own experiments? 
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AUNT GRACE'S MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Christmas and New Year’s will 
have passed when you read this, 
some day in January 1951. If your 
birthday comes in January, the 
month belongs to you, of course, 
but it also belongs to the people 
named Janice, Janet, Jan, Jack, or 
John. 

You see, the month of January 
was named for the ancient Roman 
god Janus. He was considered the 
god of gates and doors, therefore, 
the god of all beginnings. 

That is why the first month in 
the year is named for him. Each 
year on the ninth of January, the 
Romans had a feast in his honor. 
In the Forum, where the Romans 
met to conduct their business, there 
was a double-doored shrine which 
was closed only when the Romans 
were absolutely at peace. 

The Romans made coins in honor 
of Janus, always picturing him as 
a figure with two heads, represent- 
ing the two sides of a door. 

Most large dictionaries describe 
names and tell what they mean. I 
have only told you about the name- 
sakes of Janus. The others in the 


class will want to find out what 
their names mean. 
Affectionately, 


haat Greece 


The winners of the Halloween 
contest announced in October Girls 
and Boys are: 

First Prize—Harold Williams, 
New Jersey 

Second Prize—Marion Kimball, 
Wyoming 

Third 
lowa 

Fourth Prize—Norman Johnson, 
Vermont 

Fifth Prize—Barbara 
Tennessee 

We had the nicest time judging 
the contest. Agnes thought that it 
would be fun to have the judges 
boys and girls your age. She agreed 
to find some of her very special 
friends. Sure enough, one after- 
noon, five of them came to my office 
and we spread out all the pictures. 
First we divided them in half; then 
we divided the better half in quar- 
ters. Finally we divided them into 
eighths. Each of us voted on paper, 
all but Agnes, who would walk by 
the pictures and miaow loudly at 
the one she liked. We then settled 
down to the serious business of se- 
lecting the five best pictures. 

We want to congratulate the 
winners. But, remember, there 
were many other good pictures, and 
if you did not win this time, maybe 
you will in the contest in the Febru- 
ary Girls and Boys. Watch for it! 


Berry, 


Prize—Michael 


Watson, 


SIMPLE DOLL FURNITURE 
Regina Volk 


You can make a doll-size modern 
living-toom chair out of a waxed 
cup that once contained ice cream. 
Turn the washed cup upside down 
and cut a long slit across the bottom 
close to one side. Trim off a little 
from the lid and insert it in the slit 
for a back. This piece should fit 
snugly. 

A little piece of sticky tape may 
be needed underneath to hold the 
back of the chair in a slanting posi- 
tion. Trim off the ridge around the 
seat of the chair, except across the 
back. Paint the chair in any color 
desired. It is best to use a dark 
color. 

Cut another ice-cream cup into 
halves by cutting across the sides 
and bottom. Paint the halves a 
dark color. Turn them upright, 
and place one half on each side of 
the chair for an end table. 

Still another cup becomes a floor- 
lamp shade. Turn it upside down 
and push the point of a pencil just 
far enough through the center of 
the bottom to hold it. Cut a small 
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spool in half crosswise. Leaving the 
pencil point in the shade, place the 
opposite end in the spool. Paint the 
lamp base, and cover the shade of 
the lamp with crepe paper of the 
same color. 

Use the other half of the spool for 
a vase. Paint it if you wish. In it 
place a tiny bouquet of flowers or 
grasses and put it on an end table. 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 




















PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plage Eouge, ae Dove 





Kitty's Nap 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ANNABEL S. WALLACE 


very soft ama 
A wee mouse peeked from his hole in the Moor To see if the coast was clear; 


soft again 


there was the cat, com - ing through the door— Oh, dear, oh, dear, oh, dear: He whisked right back, as 





quick as a wink, And he said, “I'll wait right here.” Said Kit - ty, “I’m good at wait - ing, too, 


soft again 


I won’t go till you re-ap-pear!” But when Mous-ie took an- oth-er peck, There sat Kit - ty, 
mm 


fast a- sleep; So out he came, on his tip -py toes, Right past Kit-ty- There he goes! 
, > > 
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CHARACTERS 


HIGCLEDY PICCLEDY 
TOMMY TUCKER 
PETER PIPER 

QUEEN OF HEARTS 
JACK HORNER 
TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE 
PETER PUMPKIN-EATER 
MUFFIN MAN 


MOTHER COOSE 

MOTHER HUBBARD 

DOL 

JACK BE NIMBLE 

Whe WHLALIF 
WINKIE 

LITTLE Pic 

MISS MUFFET 


CosTU MES 
No costumes are necessary, although 
Mother and Mother Hubbard 
may wear long dresses if desired. The 
animal characters may wear masks, The 
other characters will be recognized by 
the foods they bring. 


Loose 


SETTING 


A table and two chairs are all that 
would be necessary to present this play, 
but the children may furnish Mother 
Geose’s living room as elaborately as 
they wish. 


Scene | 


As the curtain opens, Mother 
Goose is seen sweeping her house. 
Mother Hubbard, followed by 
Dog, rushes in, weeping. 

MOTHER HUBBARD—Qh, dear, 
what shall I do? I went to the 
cupboard to get my poor dog a 
bone and there wasn’t anything 
there to eat. What shall I do? 

MOTHER pats Mother 
Hubbard on the back and Dog 
on the head)—Well, well, this is 
indeed something to cry 
But don’t worry too much, Mother 


GOOSE 


about. 


(CHABACTERS 
STREET CLEANER 

MAYOR HEALTH NURSE 
COUNCIL MEMBERS POSTAL CLERK 

Five LETTER CARRIER 
SECRETARY BUS DRIVER 
POLICEMAN JIM TEACHER 
POLICEMAN JOE BUSINESSMEN 
FIREMAN DICK Five. 
FIREMAN TOM HOUSEWIVES 
GARBAGE COLLECTOR Six. 


ANNOU NCER 


SETTING 

Council room in City Hall A long 
table is right of center at an angle. T 
chair for Mayor is at the end facing au 
dience. Five other chairs are on the 
two long sides. There is a door at stage 
left. ear it are small table and chair 
for Secretery. 


Eprroniat. Nore 


At the culmination of a term of stady 
on community life, Miss Hauser's third 
graders wrote a play based on their 
impressions of the importance of the 
various community helpers. This is the 
play with additions which we 
theught were important. No attempt 
has been made to include every known 
community service Perhops this will 
serve as an inspiration for other grades 
to write original plays. 
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Friends Indeed 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 
Principal, Greenwood School, Clarksville, Tennessee 


Hubbard. You and your dog go 
home now and let me think. I'll 
find some way to help you. 

MOTHER HUBBARD— Thank you, 
I knew I could 
count on you. (Exits with Dog.) 

MOTHER sits with el- 
bows on knees and head in hands, 
thinking; suddenly snaps fingers 
and jumps up)—I know. I'll give 
a party and ask my guests to bring 
gifts to fill Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board. I'll send Jack Be Nimble 
to deliver the invitations. (Goes 
to door and calls.) Jac k, Jack Be 
Nimble, come here, please. 

JACK BE NIMBLE (rushes in) 
Here I am, Mother Goose. What 
do you want? 

MOTHER I'm going to 
give a party for Mother Hubbard. 
Her cupboard is bare and I know 
lots of folks would like to share 
with her. Now you go get Wee 
Willic Winkie while I write out 


Mother Goose. 


GOOSE 


GOOSE 


an invitation. Then you boys may 
carry them around town for my 
guests to read. And, Jack, when 
you come back please bring your 
It will look nice on 
the tea table. (Jack exits. Mother 
Goose writes the invitations, read- 


candlestick. 


ing as she writes.) “Please come 
to my house for tea this afternoon 
at three o'clock and bring a gift 
for Mother Hubbard.” Now I'll 
make another copy. Writes on 
another piece of paper.) 

Jack returns with Wee Willie 
Winkie and hands candlestick to 
Mother Goose.) 

MOTHER GoosE—Now, Jack, 
you carry your invitation to the 
Little Pig that went to market, 
Little Miss Muffet, Higgledy 
Piggledy My Black Hen, the 
Queen of Hearts, and Little 
Tommy Tucker. And, Willie, 
you see Peter, Peter Pumpkin- 
Eater, Little Jack Horner, Peter 


The Big Decision 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


WINIFRED HAUSER 


Teacher, 


Announcer and Mayor enter.) 
ANNOUNCER—The mayor and 
his council are meeting today to 
decide how they can save money. 
They think perhaps they can do 
away with some of our commu- 
nity helpers. We have so many 
and they cost our city a great deal. 
Exits.) 
MAYOR 
is my duty to spend the taxes wise- 


As mayor of this city it 


ly. My council will be here soon 
and we will decide which of the 
city’s helpers are not necessary. 
Here they are now. Come in, la- 
dies and gentlemen, and let us get 
started. 

Council Members and Mayor 
seat themselves around council 
table; Secretary at his table.) 
Your Honor, here 
They have 

they 


SECRETARY 
come two policemen. 
come to tell you why are 
necessary. 

Policemen enter. ) 

POLICEMAN }iM—Your Honor, 
and members of the city council, 


the Chief of Police has sent us to 
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tell you what would not be done 
if there were no policemen in this 
town. There would be no one to 
direct traffic. There would be no 
one to stop the jaywalkers. Some 
drivers would speed through the 
Others would pay no at- 
How 


Streets. 
tention to the traffic lights. 
would you like such a city? 

POLICEMAN JOE—If there were 
no police fore ¢, thieves would 
not be caught. People’s property 
would not be safe. Lost children 
would have no one to help them 
find their homes. A big city needs 
a good police force. 
MEMBER 
Your Honor, we can’t get rid of 


COUNCII jumpsup 


the police force. Our city must 
be kept safe. Resumes seat.) 

All Council Members echo his 
last words. 

MAYOR—Yes, we surely need the 
police force. 

Policemen thank Mayor and 
leave. 

SECRETARY—Your Honor, two 
firemen want to talk to you. 





— 


Piper, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, 
and the Muffin Man. And I'll 
go see Mother Hubbard myself. 
This is to be a surprise for her. 


Scene 2 

(Mother Jack, and 
Willie are getting ready for the 
party. Jack puts his candlestick 
in the middle of the table. Mother 
Goose sits in her chair, A knock 
at the door is heard. Willie goes 
to the door and ushers in Mother 
Hubbard and Dog. 

MOTHER after- 
noon, Mother Hubbard. Come 
right in and have a cup of tea. 
But your dog wouldn’t like tea. 
Perhaps we can find something 
for him. (Continued on page 65) 


Goose, 


coose—Good 


(Firemen enter.) 

FIREMAN picK—Your Honor, 
and Council Members, we have 
come to tell you why we think the 
Fire Department is a necessary 
part of our city. Our business is 
to put out fires and we know the 
quickest and best way to do it. 
We have gone to a school where 
we were taught, and wé practice 
every day. 

FIREMAN 
trucks, hose, and tools in perfect 


romM—We keep our 
order. Everything is always ready 
when an alarm comes in. In a 
minute and a half after the alarm 
sounds we are on our way to the 
fire. If this city didn’t have a 
good Fire Department, it would 
not be safe to live here. 

COUNCIL We 
had a fire at my house one time. 
I know the Fire Department is 
needed. (Sits down.) 

All echo his last words.) 

MAYOR—We can’t save money 
We'll keep the firemen. 

Fivemen leave.) 

SECRETARY—T wo _representa- 
tives from the Department of 
Public Works, Your Honor. 

Garbage Collector enters, fol- 
lowed by Street Cleaner.) 

GARBAGE COLLECTOR—My job 
is one that lots of people don’t 
want, but it is a very important 
one. If my (Continued on page 65) 


MEMBER rises 


here. 





*. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


. 














The Man in the Moon as he sails in the sky 

Is a most remarkable skipper, 

But he made a mistake when he 
take 

A drink of milk from the Dipper. 

He dipped right out of the Milky Way 

And slowly, carefully, filled it, 

But the Big Bear growled, and the Little 
Bear howled, 

And frightened him so that he spilled it. 


tried to 


THE POSTMAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The whistling postman swings along. 
His bag is deep and wide, 

And messages from all the world 
Are bundled up inside. 


The postman’s walking up our street. 
Soon now he'll ring my bell. 

Perhaps there'll be a letter stamped 
In Asia. Who can tell? 


TOW TRUCK 
RUTH ANN STEVENS 


Up the road, and down the road, 
The busy tow truck goes 

To start a stubborn car that’s stalled, 
Or pull one from the snows. 


It is a bright, important red, 
And very smart it feels, 

When it comes buck with someone’s car 
A-tagging at its heels! 


SUGGESTION 


JON, KARIN, AND LIEF AHRENS 


Fifteen cents was a measly sum 

That we could spend for bubble gum. 

But we three kids just didn’t do it; 

We bought, instead, a chunk of suet, 

We slipped it in an onion sack 

And nailed it to the elm out back; 

Then came inside, stamped off the snow, 

We just laugh when mad winds blow.) 

And soon our elm had friends galore: 

Black-capped chickadees, half a score; 

A red-capped downy, his plain-capped 
mate, 

Hung round the elm, early and late. 

Tufted titmice came to call... 

One hardly had a tail at all! 

Our tree had lots of ornaments, 

All for that measly fifteen cents. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


A fairy came to call on me 
At twilight time today. 

He coasted down an icicle 
But said he couldn’t stay 

For more than sixty-seven blinks 
To Happy-New-Year me, 

And wouldn't take his mittens off, 
For he had had his tea. 


He sat upon the window sill, 
His wings all puckered in, 

And talked about the new-year deeds 
He thought he would begin; 

He said he'd help the fairies more 
And bird and flower folk; 

He'd teach the kittens how to purr 
And baby frogs to croak. 


This year, he said, he’d practice up 
His fairy scales and sing 

The woodland world all wide awake 
By twenty winks to spring; 

He’d never tease the butterflies 
Nor mock the whippoorwills, 

But he would feed the daisies dew 
And dust the daffodils. 


And he would mind his fairy queen 
For years and years and years, 
And wear his rubbers when he should 

And wash behind his ears. 
He perked his wings up then and 
winked, 
And sang a good-by tune, 
Then left a snowflake calling card 
And flew up to the moon. 


ELETELEPHONY 
LAURA E. RICHARDS 


Once there was an elephant, 
Who tried to use the telephant— 
No! no! I mean an elephone 
Who tried to use the telephone— 

Dear me! I am not certain quite 
That even now I've got it right.) 
Howe’er it was, he got his trunk 
Entangled in the telephunk; 
The more he tried to get it free, 
The louder buzzed the telephee- 

I fear I'd better drop the song 
Of elephop and telephong! ) 

Permission to reprint these poems has been obtained 
from the following: the author and Westminster Press 
for “Tow Truck” published originally in Stories, copy- 
right 1945 by the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; American Nature Assn., 
for “Suggestion” from Nature Magazine, Washington, 
D.C.; the author, for “Resolutions”; Little, Brown & 
Co., for “Eletelephony” from Tirra Lirra, co yright 
1918, 1930, 1932 by author; the author, for “Which ?”; 
Houghton Miffiin Co., for “The Lonesome Sea” from 


A Little Freckled Person; Follett Pub. Co., for “Motor 
Cars” from Songs from around the Toadstool Table, 
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WHICH? 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 
Which do you like best to eat? 
New-baked bread and jam? 
Ice cream? Gingerbread? Popcorn balls? 
Pickles? Lollipops? Ham? 


Which do you like best to smell? 
A rose? Some new-mown hay? 
Roast turkey? Apples? Burning leaves? 
Hot cocoa, after play? 


Which do you like best to feel? 
Smooth velvet? Grains of sand? 

Paper? Silk? A baby’s hair? 
Warm sun? Your mother’s hand? 


Which do you like best to hear? 
The humming of a bee? 
Raindrops? Bells? A gurgling brook? 
A robin’s cheery-chee? 


Which do you like best to see? 
A rainbow? Hills? A race? 

A baseball game? White sails? The zoo? 
A sunset? Mother’s face? 


THE LONESOME SEA 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


The sea is so lonely 
Now winter is here, 
I wish we could only 
Go down to the pier, 
And say to him kindly, “Don’t think, 
Mr. Sea, 
We've forgotten you quite, for we haven't, 
not we! 
Last summer we scurried 
All sudden, I know, 
From the beach. Don’t be worried! 
We hated to go!” 
I should like to go clear to the end of 
the pier, 
For he’s lonesome; and tell him, “We're 
coming next year!” 


MOTOR CARS 
ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


From a city window, ’way up high, 

I like to watch the cars go by. 

They look like burnished beetles black, 

That leave a little muddy track 

Behind them as they slowly crawl. 

Sometimes they do not move at all 

But huddle close with hum and drone 

As though they feared to be alone. 

They grope their way through fog and 
night 

With the golden feelers of their light. 
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Cowboys and Vagueros 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
LOUISE WRIGHT 


CMARACTERS 


AMERICAN COWBOYS 
RAY AL 
PHIL Pere 
MEXICAN VAQUEROS 
FELIPE 
PEDRO 


FRANK 
PAUL 


RAMON 
ALFONSO 


FRANCO 
PABLO 


COsTU MES 


The American Cowboys are dressed 
in typical western cowboy fashion. The 
Mexican Vaqueros wear big felt hats, 
tight-fitting trousers and white shirts 
with flowing red silk ties, wide belts, 
and short snug-fitting jackets. The sides 
of the trousers and the fronts of the 
jackets are trimmed with sequins or 
glittering trimmings. Some have striped 
blankets or serapes. 


SETTING 


A camp site on an open range some- 
where in Mexico. A campfire, made of 
sticks and red crepe paper, burns in 
the center of stage. There are several 
gourds, which serve as cups, on the 
ground near by. 


Vaqueros are sitting in a semi- 
circle around fire, one strumming 
the hum- 
Cowboys enter, and 


a guitar, and rest 
ming softly. 
Vaqueros rise to greet them. 

ALL cowBoys—Hello, pardners! 
Hola, amigos! 


We are cowboys from the 


ALL VAQUEROS 
RAY 

United States, and we have come 

to Mexico for a little vacation. 
RAMON—We are glad to have 


visitors from the United States, 


especially vaqueros like ourselves. 


I am Ray; 
Phil, Pete, 


and my friends 
Frank, and 


RAY 
are Al, 
Paul. 

RAMON—I Ramon; 
here are Alfonso, Felipe, Pedro, 
Franco, and Pablo. [Note: For 
each of the American names there 


am and 


is a Spanish counterpart.| 

They all shake hands.) 
Please sit down and 
Pablo, bring 


ALFONSO 
drink maté with us. 
some maté for all our American 
friends to drink. 

All sit on the ground, except 
Pablo, who exits.) 


PHIL (in loud whisper to Al 
What's that? 

AL (in a loud whisper)—A kind 
of tea. I’ve heard it’s good. 

(Pablo returns bringing a con- 
lainer of maté [colored water}, 
and pours it into gourds for Cow- 
boys and Vaqueros. All sip maté.) 

pPeTE—This is good. 

ALFONSO— Maté is our national 
drink, and is made like your tea. 
We pour hot water over dried 
leaves of a kind of wild holly. 

FRANK—This is something new 
to us. We don’t have it in our 
country. 

FeLipeE—You and your friends, 
you come from the west of the 
United States, no? 

PAUL— Yes, we come from New 
Mexico, Felipe. We work on a 
ranch there on a mesa, not far 
from the Rio Grande. Our ranch 
is in a dry country, of canyons, 
arroyos, and mesquite bushes. 

ALL VAQUEROS (in wonder 
Mesa, canyon, rio, arroyo. 

PEDRO (in surprise, to Phil) 
You must talk Spanish because 
you use so many Spanish words. 

pHit—Why, those are all Eng- 
lish words! 

AL—We borrowed them from 
the Spanish, Phil—hombre, rio, 
mesa, arroyo, savvy, and many 
others. 

peTE—Oh, yes, long before the 
English came to our Southwest, 
the Spaniards settled there. They 
were the first cowboys. Columbus 
brought the first cattle on his sec- 
ond voyage. 

FRANCO—And Cortes brought 
horses. The wild horses of your 
Western plains descended from 
his horses. 

FRANK—Why, I didn’t know 
that! Do we get anything else 


from them, besides horses and 
cows and words? 

RAMON— Yes, we get well-known 
customs like rodeos and branding 
cattle. 

pauL—Oh, please tell us about 
Spanish rodeos! 

FELIPE—After the branding is 
done at roundups, there is a big 
barbecue followed by roping con- 
Sometimes there is bull- 
fighting, too. 

ALFONSO— We have roping con- 
tests in our rodeos. The most 
popular roping contest is the one 
in which the vaqueros try to rope 
each other. 


tests. 


peTE—But we rope cows and 
calves, not cowboys! Tell us how 
they rope each other. 

PABLO—It is a kind of duel 
to see which one can rope the 
other and get him off his horse. 

FELIPE—Sometimes, too, they 
fight duels this way. See! 

Pablo and Felipe face each 
other, kneel on right knees, and 
p+ left knees together. Serapes 
as guards, are over left arms and 
right fists are doubled up. Both 
boys laugh, throw serapes down, 
and then resume their seats.) 

PETE—This blanket is really 
very warm. (Continued on page 66) 


fore You “Verity? 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


. 


(HARACTERS 


CARL 
BETTY 
JEAN 
BOB 
JOHN 


JOE 
BILL 
SUSAN 
MARY 
ANN 
MARTHA 


Mas. james— Martha's 


CosTUuMES 


mother. 


The children are dressed in school 
clothes. Mrs. James wears a dark dress 
and a hat. 


SETTING 


A sidewalk or path. There is a tele- 
phone pole and behind it are bushes 
large enough to hide two boys. 





Bill is putting up a large 
paper sign bearing the words: 
“Thrift Week—Are You Thrifty?” 
Joe enters whistling.) 

Jor (stops whistling when he 
sees Bill approaching )—Hi, Bill! 
What are you putting that sign 
up for? 

BILL (stepping back and view- 
ing sign)—For Thrift Week, of 
course. It will remind people to 
be thrifty and to save. 

yoe—Ho! Don’t be silly! No- 
body is interested in being thrifty 
these days! People will pass right 
by and never even see the sign. 

piLt—Oh, I think they will see 
the sign. Why do you suppose 
big business companies put up ad- 
vertising signs if people pay no 
Say, I'll tell 
Let’s make a game of 
Let’s hide back of the sign 


attention to them? 
you what! 
this! 
and watch the people who go by. 
Then we'll see whether they pay 
any attention to it. 

O.K. I say they don’t 
and you say they do. We'll see. 
Let's take the first ten people 
who pass and see what they do. 
Looks off stage.) Quick! Let's 
hide! Here comes a little girl! 


JOE 


Joe and Bill hide and Susan 
comes skipping on stage.) 

SUSAN (tossing up a penny and 
catching it)—A penny for a lolli- 
pop! (She misses the coin and, 
stooping to pick it up, she sees 
sign.) Gee whiz! Thrift Week! 
I forgot about that! To be thrifty 
means not using more than you 
need! I've got a penny, but after 
all, I had a lollipop this morning; 
I don’t need the lollipop. 
I'll save the penny. (She turns 
and skips off same side of stage 
that she entered from, chanting. 
A penny for my piggy bank! A 
penny for my piggy bank! 

Bill and Joe peek out from be- 
hind sign and lock off stage.) 

pitt—There! See that! She 
paid attention to the sign. 

jore—Yeah! But she’s only one! 
Just wait. Maybe no one else 
will. Here come two girls. 

Boys disappear behind sign as 
Mary and Ann, carrying books, 
enter. ) 

MARY—I’ve got my letter for 
Miss Martin almost finished. See. 
She opens notebook and shows 
paper to Ann.) 

ANN (looking at letter)—But, 
Mary, that isn’t the way to spell 
Pennsylvania. You left out one 
“ny”! 

MARY 
ink, too! 
write it over. 


Guess 


Oh, shoot! And it’s in 
Guess I'll just have to 
She takes paper 
from notebook and is abeut to 
crumple it up when she sees sign.) 
Look, Ann. 
ANN (slowly reading sign)— 
“Thrift Week—Are You Thrifty?” 
MARY (looks from sign to paper 
in her hand )—I'm not so thrifty as 
I thought. (Continued on page 63) 








OLD JACKY FROST 2 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RINDA ROWLEY WILLSON > 


I'd like to know just where to find old Jack-y Frost to - day— He 


some- where near, for when [I go to play He _ nips my fin-gers and my nose, he nips my ears, my 


cheeks, my toes. I’d like to find that jol-ly elf; I won-der he keeps him - self. 
ya x 


seat as 


" Mume BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 
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a-wak-ened, And all _ the world was white With mer-ry lit - tle 
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snow - flakes, That gath-ered in the night. Up -on the roofs and 


spread them-selves a-round; And there were lit - tle bun - ny tracks, A- cross the snow - y ground. 
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Tours? Sure, 


An Imaginary Trip te UNESCO HOUSE 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


IVA GORTON SPRAGUE 


(MARACTERS 


CUARD 
SECRETARY 


TEACHER 
PUPILS——IX OF more 
CosTUMES 
Teacher and Pupils are dressed in 
regular school clothes. Guard wears a 
dark uniform and a hat with a visor. 
Secretary is dressed in a dark business 
suit and wears a tie. 


SETTING 


The scene is a typical schoolroom 
with the children’s desks arranged so 
that they face the teacher's desk, which 
is at stage right. Across the back of 
the stage is a large wall«ized mural 
stretched on two vertical rollers which 
ere turned by two children off stage 
when a change of scene is indicated 
The first scene is a schoolroom wall 
showing art work on a bulletin board, 
The rest of 
the scenes are described in the play. 


bookcases, and a window 


reEACHER—This is United Na- 


tions Tours, Inc. We are all ready 
to start on a special United Na- 
Would you like 


tions tour today 
to come along? 

United Nations 
I'd like to go 


You can count 


FIRST PUPII 

SECOND PUPII 
me in on that, too 

THIRD PUPI I think we'd all 
like to go, but where are we going 
and how much is it going te cost? 

rEACHER—The cost of the trip 
is just this, a real interest in the 
United Nations. 

FOURTH PpuPIL—Oh, well, I 
guess we can all manage that. 
When we voted to have a United 
Nations unit in our grade the re- 
Sponsc was unanimous 

FIFTH PpuPIL—And remember, 
we chartered a bus last year and 
went down to see the United Na- 
tions in New York 
pupiL— But 


SIXTH where are 
we going today 

TEACHER— We're going to Paris. 

Background is changed to 
show map of France 

First puriL—To Paris, France? 
rEACHER—That’s right. Today 
our UN tour is going to visit a 
Paris Even 


famous house in 


though it is in France, it belongs 
to Americans and to the school 
children in India and to the jun- 
gle dwellers in Africa just asmuch 
as to the French people. It is an 
international house. It is the 
home of one of the specialized 
agencies bf the United Nations. 
rHirp pupi.—You mean like 
the World Health Organization 
or the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization? 
That's right. 
rourTH pupm—Ill bet it’s 
UNESCO House 


You have guessed it. 


TEACHER 


TEACHER 
Good for you! 


["“] 
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FIFTH PupPpit- But what does 
UNESCO mean? I've forgotten. 

SIXTH PUPIL—May I tell Joe? 

Teacher nods. It means the 
United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 

FIFTH PUPIL 
they shortened that long name to 
UNESCO. 


SECOND 


Its a good thing 


pupi_—How are we 
going to get to Paris? 

TEACHER—Now, that’s easy to 
answer. We are going by way of 
United Nations Tours. You see, 
we are in Paris already. 

(Teacher points to Paris on 
map of France. Then scene shows 
Arc de Triomphe. 

THIRD pupit—QOh, I see the 
Arc de Triomphe! 

Scene changes to show Eiffel 
Tower 

FOURTH PupIL—And the Eiffel 
Tower! 

TEACHER 
be on Avenue Kleber and then 
watch for Number Nineteen. 

Background scene shows row 


In a minute we will 


of houses, with former Majesti 

Hotel at the end. 

on this page. 
SIXTH PUPII 


now. 


See illustration 
Oh, there it is 


FIRST PuPIL—It’s a_ beautiful 
building. 

SECOND PuPIL— Looks more like 
a hotel. 

TEACHER—It was once a hotel, 
a very famous hotel, but when 
the war came the Germans and 
later the Americans used it for 
Army headquarters. Now it is 
being used for purposes of peace. 
Here, we'll have to show the at- 





January 


tendant our passes and then we'll 
go in, 

Door in opens and 
Guard steps through it and takes 
pass held out by Teacher and 
exits left. Meanwhile the scene 
moves to show inside of building 


scene 


and row of flags from fifty-seven 
member countries. 

THIRD With all these 
national flags here in the lobby 


PUPIL 


I'd almost think we were down at 
Lake Success. 

TEACHER—There are but fifty- 
Some of the 
countries which belong to the 
UN do not belong to UNESCO. 
We hope some day that all na- 
tions will belong to UNESCO. 

Secretary enters from the left. 
Here's a secretary. Let’s ask him 
to tell us what part UNESCO 
United 
bringing peace, security, and free- 


seven flags here. 


has in the Nations in 
dom to the world. 
SECRETARY—Bonjour, Madam. 
TEACHER—Good morning, we 
are from the United States on a 
United Nations tour. We have 
come to Paris to learn more about 
UNESCO. 
SECRETARY— I 
lighted to be vour guide. I am al- 


Can you help us? 


should be de- 


ways glad to see young people in- 
terested in the United Nations, 
for we need the co-ope ration and 
interest of young people if we are 
to make our work a success. So 
you would like to know more 
about UNESCO! Well, let's 
begin with the Preamble to the 
Constitution of UNESCO. Here 
it is on the wall. Background 
scene shows scroll with Preambl 





printed on it.) Will one of you 
please read aloud the first para- 
graph? 

FIFTH PUPIL 
gin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be con- 


“Since wars be- 


structed.” 
SIXTH puptL—I'm not sure ex- 
actly what that means. 
SECRETARY—It means _ that 
wars begin long before the shoot- 
ing starts. They 
suspicion and mistrust between 


begin with 


peoples of one country and peo- 
ples of another. Sometimes that 
suspicion begins because people 
speak different languages, or be- 
cause the color of their skin is not 
the same. 

FIRST PUPII 
though that should be enough to 
cause wars. 

SECRETARY—Now that, young 


It doesn’t seem as 


man, is just what we think! Ev- 
erywhere people want peace, and 
the ties which bind all people to- 
gether are far more real than 
their differences. 

SECOND puPpIL—Are you work- 
ing to get people together here at 
UNESCO? 

SECRETARY—Yes, that is what 
we are trving to do. We think one 
of the first ways to accomplish 
this is through education, You 
see, young people, half of the boys 
and girls and even men and wom- 
en in the world cannot read or 
write. 

THIRD PUPIL—Just imagine our 
town if half of the boys and girls 
could not read or write! 

It wouldn't be 
such a friendly town 

FIFTH puptL—Or as safe a place 


for us to live. 


FOURTH PUPII 


TEACHER—And it would be easy 
to stir up suspicion and trouble if 
there were that many people in 
our town who would never have 
the opportunity to go to school. 
Ignorance is a real threat to the 
Could you 
tell these young people something 
ntinued on page 70) 


peace of the world. 


about what (¢ 
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A Papier-Maché Snow Man 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


A 


HELEN WOLFE 





Primary Teacher, Baden School, St. Louis, Missouri 


* 


we, 





MAKE this jolly little snow man to decorate your Jan- 
uary library corner or your schoolroom. You can stand 
several snow men in a row on the window sill or use 
them for party favors. 

Crumple newspapers into a ball the size of a large 
apple. Put this ball into the middle of several sheets 
of newspapers which have been spread out flat. Draw 
the papers up around the ball and tie them with string 
so that the results look like Fig. 1. This forms the bot- 
tom part of the snow man. 

Put a smaller ball of newspapers on top of the first 
one. Draw the paper up to cover the ball and tie it 
as you did before. (See Fig. 2.) Shape the remain- 
ing paper into a still smaller ball for the snow man's 
head. 

Tear pieces of newspaper into strips 1/2” x 2”, and 
paste them on the snow man, being careful not to fill in 
the spaces between the balls, which form his neck and 
waist. While the paper is still damp, flatten the bottom 
of the big ball so that when he dries, the snow man will 
stand up. 





FIG. 1 FIG. 2 


Add white tempera or powdered paint to thin library 
paste and paint the snow man with it. When the figure 
is completely dry, daub it lightly with more of the same 
mixture, and cover it with a thin layer of cotton so that 
the cotton entirely covers up the paper strips. 

Poke holes in the sides where the arms should be, put 
paste on the ends of two small sticks, and insert them 
in the holes. 

From black paper cut the parts of the snow man's hat 
which are shown at the right and above. Cut on the 
solid lines and fold on the dotted lines. Paste the ends 
of the crown together. Paste the top of the hat to the 
flaps on the crown and the crown to the flaps on the hat 
brim. Put paste along the inside of the hat and paste 
it on the snow man. 

With black tempera paint make the snow man's but- 
tons, eyes, nose, and mouth. Tie a jaunty red crepe- 
paper scarf around his neck. Brush thin paste lightly 
here and there on the hat, scarf, and body of the snow 
man, and sprinkle artificial snow over him so that he 
will glisten. 
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Use Paper Bags for Art Work 


HAVE FUNI 


BE THRIFTY! 
Binds and Insects 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


VERA E. SHIVELY 
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Fold back and forth 
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Lively and Amusing Hand Puppels 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


VERGIE R. HAINES 


BE CREATIVE! 


KASS =. © S 


YOUR pupils may never have seen creatures like these, but I'm sure 
they'll find them amusing. The bottom of a paper bag becomes 
the face of a bird or insect. Newspaper is crushed lightly into a 
soft ball and put into the bottom of the bag to form the head. A 
larger bail is the body. These are held in place by string tied 
around the bag. The part which remains is cut into narrow strips 
to form the tail. To make the legs, paste two strips of paper at 
right angles. Fold back and forth over each other. Staple legs to 
body. Paint creature with poster paint. 

If wings are desired, make them before stuffing the bocy. We 
stapled a double row right through the bag in a curved line on each 
side of the body. Then we cut between the double row of staples, 
from the tail to the shoulder. 


The ears come next. Look at the face to 
decide the proper height for the ears. With 
the scissors, cut an inch slit at that place in the 
crease in each side of the bag. Cut the ears 
from construction paper, leaving one-inch tabs 





SOME children will like to try making a head 
for a paper-bag puppet complete with eyes 
(brows and lashes), ears, nose, lips (teeth, if 
desired), and hair. Here are some suggestions 
for the construction. 

The bottom of the bag will be the top of 
the head. Outline the eyes, the eyebrows, 
and the indications for the opening of the 
nose. Now color the iris of the eyes. 

To provide a place for the eyelashes, cut a 
slit just above the top of the outline of the eye. 
Cut a square of construction paper the length 
of the slit. Cut a fringe of /e” strips to within 
%,” of the opposite edge of the square. With 
scissors curl these strips. Make another set of 
lashes for the other eye. 

Lips may be cut from red construction paper 
and pasted in place or may be drawn on with 
red crayon. Teeth are easier to draw in place 
if the lips are smiling. 

Cut slits on the sides of the designated place 
for the nose and cut a piece of paper for the 
nose, leaving tabs on each side to be pasted 
to the inside of the bag. 
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on the inner sides to insert through the slits to 
hold them in place. 

Cover the bottom of the bag (top of the 
puppet's head) with construction paper the 
color of hair. To make a puppet look like a 
girl, cut two strips of paper of the chosen color 
the depth of the bag and as long as you 
would like the hair. Cut each in narrow strips 
to within two inches of the top. These may be 
curled or left straight. For hair for the back 
of the head, cut a strip of paper the width of 
the bag and the length of the other pieces. 
Cut into strips and curl or leave like the others. 
Bangs may be curled for the forehead, if de- 
sired. 

For the boy's hair, cut each side piece so it 
will fit around the ear in a manner similar to a 
boy's natural hairline. Cut the piece for the 
back to match the side pieces so that the hair- 
line is continuous. 

When your puppet is all finished, put one 
hand into the bag and gather the open end 
around your wrist with the other, securing it 
with a rubber band. Now he can nad and shake 
his head. He can wiggle his ears. He can 
wink. A girl puppet can flutter her lashes. 








Mahe These Simple Animal Masks 


TO USE IN PRIMARY DRAMATIZATIONS 


Faas a 








ROY ROOSTER 

FROM a tagboard strip, 9” x 24”, 
folded in half the short way, cut 
a rooster's head, with the beak at 
the fold. Make the head in prop- 
er proportion and use the remain- 
ing length of the tagboard for a 
band to go around the back of 
the head. 


NINA PILE 


IF YOU find it difficult to costume animal char- 
acters in primary dramatizations, try these masks. 
Each ne can be painted an appropriate color. 


DOLLY DUCK 
FROM a tagboard strip 9” x 24”, 
folded in half the short way, cut the 
head, two eyes, and upper section of 
the bill. Crease the bill so it extends 
at right angles. Cut a piece for the 
lower section of the bill, and staple 
the two pieces together at the crease. 


CAROL COW 
CUT a triangle from two corners of a box, 
bend sides in, and fasten with tape. For 
eyes and eyelashes, cut on solid lines and 
bend up. Cut two holes for the nose and 
curl paper for the forelock. Make horns 
of cardboard and ears of brown paper. 


HENRY HORSE 

CUT eyes and nostrils in the bot- 
tom of a shoebox. Slit edges of 
box lid as indicated, and tape the 
rest of lid to box. Tape paper 
ears to the outside of the box, 
and cut an oval in the lid for the 
child's head. 





No ee 














PATTY PIG 

CUT the top and bottom from a 
round oatmeal box, and slit it 
up the side. Tape paper ears to 
the outside, and cut two eyes. 
Make a round hole for the nose 
and fasten a paper cup in it. Cut 
two holes in bottom of cup for 
nostrils. 
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7 Feeding Station for the Girde 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JEROME LEAVITT 


Instructor in Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


FROM three-quarter, five-ply fir cut a top 14” x 20” and a bottom 12” x 
18” for the feeding station. 

Using %” pine, cut two pieces 2” x 11/4” for the side rails, and one 
piece 2” x 18” for the back rail, of the feeding station. Cut four pieces 
%” x 10” for the corner posts of the feeding station. 

Using 1%” finishing nails, nail the back rail to the two side rails and 
then nail these side and back rails to the bottom as shown in Fig. 1. 

Nail a corner post to each of the four corners of the feeding station 
(Fig. 2) by pounding a nail up through the bottom of the station and 
through the post. Then pound a finishing nail through the sides of the 
rails and into the posts. 

Nail the top to the four corner posts with finishing nails, being careful 
to center it over the bottom section of the feeding station. 

Sandpaper the entire feeding station with Number 1'/ sandpaper, but 
do not paint it. (Feeding stations for birds should be allowed to weather 
so that they will fit into the natural environment.) 

Put some seeds, grain, bread crumbs, or suet in the feeding station and 
fasten it to a window sill where you can watch the birds. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED THESE MATERIALS? 
Waluut-Shell Faces 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


OPAL HOAGLAND 


e 3 
2 
fe 7 


Why not make a 
whole family group! 















































FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
MAKE an Eskimo by using half of an English walnut shell (which 
PAUL HADLEY is just the right color) for the face. Add the hair, eyes, nose, and 
mouth with crayons, and then glue the shell to the center of a 
piece of blue construction paper. Use cotton for the Eskimo's 
parka, and make his suit from brown wrapping paper or 
brown felt. 
You can use a row of these Eskimo faces as a black- 
board border during a north!and unit. 
Other interesting walnut-shell faces can be 
made just for the fun of it. Try a fancy hat with 
a row of flowers for a woman's head, a bonnet 
of stiff construction paper for a baby, and long 
whiskers of cotton for an old man. 


YOU will need thirty-seven marbles for this plant stand. Using 
household cement, fasten the center row of seven marbies to a 
cardboard. Then cement six marbles in the next row, five in the 
next, and four in the last row. Follow the same procedure for 
placing the marbles on the other side of the center row of 
marbles. Put on an extra coating of cement for durability. 

This paperweight uses fifty-five marbles. Cut a square of cardboard 
making each side the length of a row of five marbles. Cover the cardboard 
with household cement and fasten five rows of marbles with five marbles in 
each row. Cement them to one another, too. On top of these, fasten four 
rows of four marbles in each row; then three rows of three marbles, and two 
rows of two marbles. Cement one marble on the top. 


The frame shown above will en- 
able primary children to try this 
activity. Cut narrow strips of 
cardboard and fasten with tape. 
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CHILDREN ENJOY DESIGN 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


irt, Lal 
University of Ch 


OFTEN, after children have made large 
finger-paint or crayon designs, they like 


to place a paper frame over parts of the 


designs and cut out smaller composi- 
tions. These designs can be used on lim- 
ited areas such as clay tiles, box tops, 
and posters. 

Sections from several big designs done 
by one child will show similarity of style. 
After seeing the work of various children, 
a child may decide to try style tech- 
niques that are new to him. 
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Winter Decorations for the Claseroom 


FOR ALL GRADES 


RUTH B. KARB 


Snow Wen Calendars 


Vse white paper mounted on manila 
poper: Hots. mittens, accessories 

eur out oy bright poper- then 
pasted on figure. Staple smal) 
Calendar on front. Punch smnal\ 
hole im hat, Use yarn or wibbon. 
as Lies nen hang on wall, 














Mindow Gut veicles from white pore 
Decorations edge. with blue crayon. Use .smmall 
twig for shrub — cotton Ser 


-snow — Small apples, pieces of 
bread Soe food. 
Wee AE grey 
gs chastnst~ — (hickadees ave made of clay 
— wings and tails are cut Swom, 
paper. Small twigs fee legs 
Colow = * tempera pants. 











Use le. blue paper lor sky ‘aieiiaddele 
blue for pend - white for Snow - bright 
colors Sor quis costume = dark Gor 


hoy’ Use simple di gure as pattern 
foe clothes. / P 
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...to Teach Thrift 


The question "How can we save money to buy savings stamps?" 
may result in a valuable art lesson involving figure drawing and let- 
tering. The contrast between thrifty ways and wasteful ways may 
be shown by means of stick figures, cartoons, or conventional fig- 
ures. Children can paint slides, or pictures to show in an opaque 
projector, make posters, or design decorative streamers. 


Th ribty Tom 
®©@® 

Hoyjpg is Shoes 
Repack 


Instead of 
Buying New Ones 




















| Use Different Types of Figures for Variety 
| STICK FIGURES 
) 


seri Wh AA CSR 


CARTOON FIGURES 


BEE6S 


CONVENTIONAL FIGURES 








Wise Willie Saved 
by Getting Books 
from the Library 


ale Whole! 
Foolish Frank Spends. Ete 





All His Dimes for 
Comic Books 
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Outdoor Fun in January 


In what part of our country could you do each of these things ? 


oie 


an Oe 


‘Eke Bp, CF oor 


*: 





La 
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2. Do you make use of the play 
instinct to heighten the interest 
of your first-graders during vare 
ious learning situations? It 
takes only the frailest device to 
make the study of reading vo- 
cabulary cards, for in- 
stance, into a “game” which 
holds the children’s attention. 


word 


3. To play “Rapping Game,” 
place cards for review in the 
pocket chart and have pupils 
blind their cyes while you rap 
audibly on a card. When you 
say, “Ready,” pupils look at the 
cards and take turns naming 
the one on which they think you 
rapped. As cards are named, re- 
move them from the chart until 
the right card is discovered. 


4. In “Take Away,” the chil- 
dren take away a card from 
the chart in turn around the group. To play 
the “Lucky Card Game,” designate a card that 
the children are finding difficult as the “lucky” 
one. Place it near the back of the pack; then 
the children name the cards in turn to see 
which one gets the bucky card. 


5. In your planning with the children, are you 
guiding them in their choice of social-study ac- 
tivities to ensure the use of bie muscles during 
the construction of some large project such as a 
post office, a store, a playhouse, or a train? 


8. Even though your children know the story, 
they will be delighted to listen to one more 
reading of the tale of “Epaminondas and His 
Auntie,” by Sara Cone Bryant. There are other 
stories of Epaminondas, equally amusing, with 
which you may be less familiar. 


9. By now, you have doubtless made it a point 
to have each individual in your classroom learn 
his own telephone number. A variety of inter- 
esting oral-language activities can be combined 
with a discussion of telephone etiquette and the 
use of the children’s telephone numbers. 


10, If you have snow in the section in which 
you are teaching, many science activities can 
be related to the study of the forms of water. 
The shape of an individual snowflake is always 
of interest. Provide each child with a small 
piece of black on which to catch a few flakes 
during a light snowstorm. Count the points on 
each snowflake and compare with a star in the 
flag. Which has more? Read a poem about 
snowflakes following this experience. 


11. To give second- and third-graders a realiza- 
tion of the water content in a small amount of 
snow, have a compactly made snowball brought 
into the classroom and placed in a cake tin to 
melt. Then, measure the amount of water in a 
glass measuring cup. The glass measuring cup 
can also be used to show the relationships of 
various amounts of liquid to one another 
%, %, cup, and so on. Ordinarily we think 
of such fractional parts in solid form. 


12. Among the “Treasure Books” most recently 
published by Grosset and Dunlap are three 
which your children will greatly enjoy. There are 
many large illustrations combined with a small 
amount of text on cach page of The Wonderful 


FOR LOWER GRADES 
Petts Slackett 


Dog Show, Randy at the Rodeo, and The Little 
Engine That Laughed. The books are equally 
appealing for reading aloud or for use on the 


library table. 


15. Now it is necessary to re-emphasize safety 
more frequently as storms make sidewalks and 
streets slippery Will you remember to make 
the talk a personal one for the children by ask- 
ing them why extra caution is needed and what 
they can do about it? Such safety lessons will 
be more meaningful than those in which the 
teacher merely tells the children to be careful. 
Following a discussion of possible ideas and sim- 
ple slogans, let the children make safety posters 
during an independent work period. 


16. During periods devoted to conversation and 
oral-language stories, be sure the atmosphere of 
your room is informal. Encourage the shy or 
slow child to take part, and gently remind the 
over-confident talkative child that the time must 
be shared by many. Above all, work to help 
your children develop good listening habits. 


17. Emphasis on thrift can be a personal mat- 
ter even with young children if they are led to 
discuss saving of school materials and care of 
school clothes, as well as the importance of 
spending their money wisely. 


18. Occasionally permit your children to make 
a free choice of the activity in which they 
would like to engage during a regular work pe- 
riod. Such a practice is not without value as it 
teaches the child to make a choice and abide 
by it, to learn to take turns, and to share mate- 
rial and space with others. In addition to this, 
he gets a real satisfaction out of doing some- 
thing which is self-directed for a change. 


19. Do you take time to look through a school- 
supply catalogue now and then to see what new 
worth-while materials are being offered for use 
in elementary schools? If you are well informed 
about such items, you might be able to influ- 
ence your principal to requisition some of them 
for use in your school. Dominoes, Alphadoms, 
wooden alphabet letters, and color cubes are 
old, but valuable, learning devices which chil- 
dren still enjoy using. 


22. The Golden Flute, an anthology of poetry 
for young children, published by the John Day 


Company contains many delight- 
ful poems. If you do not have 
a copy in the school library, in- 
quire in the children’s section 
of the public library. 


23. For a class project in phon- 
ics, the children in first grade 
will enjoy making a big poster 
on which objects beginning with 
the same initial sound are 
grouped and pasted. A discus- 
sion period, prior to the work 
period, will provide an opportu- 
nity to name objects that begin 
with the chosen letter. As the 
words are written on the black- 
board, the class can judge by 
sight as well as sound whether 
the objects can be drawn for 
the poster. 


24. Do not permit. yourself to 

expect children to live up to 
the standard of achievement set by older broth- 
ers or sisters when they were in your class. 
And, above all, call each child by his own 
name and not by the name of another whom 
he may resemble or to whom he is related. 


25. An item in a pamphlet issued by a well- 
known publisher of textbooks contains a timely 
warning to teachers of young children. Be care- 
ful that you do not interrupt the “smooth flow 
of vocabulary development (attained while 
reading preprimers) by taking time out to read 
books of another series” rather than continuing 
with your basic text. Save your supplementary 
readers for “extension reading” a little later on 
in the school year. 


26. Now and then for periods of brief relaxa- 
tion, combine choral speaking of familiar 
rhymes with rhythms. Divide the class into two 
sections, having one say the rhyme in unison 
while the other enjoys the action, and then ex- 
change roles. For “Polly Put the Kettle On,” 
run on toes; “Diddle Diddle Dumpling,” hop; 
“Dickory Dickory Dock,” skip; “Hot Cross 
Buns,” walk; and “Jack Be Nimble,” jump. 


29. Does your collection of material for use in 
building number concepts contain enough ob- 
jects of one kind (sticks, colored disks, and so 
on) so that several children can count out 
groups while learning the meaning of numbers 
above 10? In 17 there is one 10 and 7 more, 45 
means four bundles of 10 and 5 more, and so on. 


30. No matter how simple the organization, 
children in the lower grades enjoy the idea of 
belonging to a club quite as much as their older 
brothers and sisters do. Health and safety 
learnings often take on added meaning when 
presented as a club activity, and a book club 
will increase the children’s interest in the room 
library. First-grade teachers frequently use an 
interest common to all six-year-olds and begin 
their club experience by forming a Loose-Tooth 
Club or a New-Tooth Club. 


31. Try to be generous about sharing new ideas 
with the other teachers in your building. A 
suggestion about a game or device, with which 
you are perfectly familiar, may be a real life- 
saver to the young teacher down the hall who 
finds it difficult, now and then, to hold the at- 
tention of her class. 
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Say Y * ay jor aaa 


2. In connection with thrift you 
will doubtless mention Benjamin 
Franklin, who was born in Janu- 
ary. Other 
birthdays occur this month are 
Daniel Webster, Franz Schubert, 
Walter Damrosch, Robert Ff 

Lec, and Douglas MacArthur 

Making a time line showing the 
relationship of the periods rep 
these 
be of interest to your class 


famous men whose 


resented by people might 


3. When 
the informational reading habits 


working t mprove 


of your pupils, have them read 
quickly for the main ide 1 first, 
detailed 
meanings, and finally review th 
whole 


eral impression of it. 


then study for specific, 


selection, forming a 


4. By your own example you 
can do a great deal to 
ence the attitude of 


to their use of the 


influ- 


your children in regard 


dictionary. Do you and the 
class turn to it for help in dividing words and 
iseful synonyms, as well as discover- 
You 
will find it very helpful to have one copy of the 
1949 edition of Webster's New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary in your school. 


for finding 
ing meaniny when the word is strange? 


5. With the arrival of snow comes the problem 


of snowballing, which every teacher in the 
northern tier of states must meet. If possible, 
some arrangement for “legal” snow play 


make 

to be enjoyed on the playground. Set aside a 
certain section where snow forts and houses can 
be built and snowball target practice enjoyed. 
The group taking part in this sport should set 
up some rules of good sportsmanship and abide 
by them. 

8. Discuss the dangers of snowballing 
busses, and unsuspecting pedestrians, 
get the older 
the accidents which may 
Appeal to the 


in permitting younger children to 


cars, 
and try to 
boys to realize the seriousness of 
follow a bit of care- 
less fun sense of fair 


pupils 

play ro their 

way unmolested 

9. Are grade pupils conscious of the 
} d 


fact that their activities are obser 


your upper 
closely by 
children in the school who are 
them? This fact should make 


cially careful 


the younerr 
cager to mmitate 
older boys and girls espe ibout set- 
ting a good example in situations where safety, 


etiquette, and sportsmanship are involved 


10. Have you 


sharing, and 


areful sion for the 
collecting of 


used in art and other activity periods? Taking 


made prov 


passi materials 
sufficient time for naming helpers who will be 
responsible for this part of the lesson, including 
qf 


cleaning up afterward, will pay o n a smooth- 


er running classroom 


11. If there are times when you feel completely 


drained of all enthusiasm for your daily activ- 
ities in the classroom, try to do something con- 
that 


addition to your 


structive about the situation. It may be 


acquiring some small new 
x arf, or 


The 


need to see a 


wardrobe, a new necklace, belt, tic 


necessary lift. 


blouse will give you the 
chances are, however, that you 
a friend 


new play, hear some good music, visit 


who is not a teacher, or in some other way give 


FOR 


UPPER GRADES 
Ooma Slackett 


yourself a complete change from the daily rou- 
tine. You will emerge from the experience with 
a renewed zest for your work with the children, 
12. This is the 


dealing with the 


season when the problem of 


common cold becomes most 


acute. A discussion of the subject at a parent- 
teacher meeting will often create a better un- 
derstanding among the parents of the teacher's 
problem. When a parent realizes that a child 
sent to school on a bus, in a highly contagious 
state, will be isolated from the other children 
for the 
offend again by 


whole day, she will be less likely to 
sending her child to school in 
such a condition 

15. An interesting but valuable unit 
can be built around the use of simple machines 
all familiar. Carry on ex- 
periments at school to discover how the use of 
the screw added to our conveniences and made 
A faucet, a radiator knob, a 
corkscrew, a light bulb in a socket, and a screw- 


science 


with which we are 


our work casier 


top jar can all be demonstrated at school. The 
mechanical pencil, in which the lead is pushed 
or pulled by turning a screw, or a fountain-pen 
two of the 
of the principle to your pupils 


cap may well be most familiar uses 


16. Aim to provide even your slowest children 
with a 
will be 


moderate 


wide variety of experiences so that it 


possible for them to attain at least a 
degree of success and a feeling of real 


achievement now and then. 


17. During Thrift Week 
you may wish to have an exhibit of money from 
other countries to awaken the interest of your 
children in the You will find that 
many of your pupils will be able to contribute 
to the display 


your observance of 


subject. 


18. Interesting discussions can be carried on 
about the scarcity of money in a pioneer com- 
munity, the kinds of materials that have been 
used for past, the ways 
in which money can be sent safely through the 
nails today. 


money in the and 


19. To emphasize one way of spending money 
wisely, have each member of the class make out 
a typical grocery list for his own family. Then 
discuss the various points that cach must con- 
sider in order to get the best value for his mon- 


ey. These will include choosing 
between known and unfamiliar 
brand names, purchasing in 
large quantities when possible, 
comparing contents of packages 
and cans as to weight and liq- 
uid measure, and so on. 


22. Some seasonal poems that 
your class will enjoy are Nona 
Keen Duffy’s “Tobogganing” 
and the snow poems of Clinton 
Scollard These include “The 
Snow-Fort,” “The Snow-Man,” 
“The Sled,” and “The Snow- 
House.” 


23. Another interesting group 
of science experiments can be 
related to the use of wheels and 
pulleys. The window-shade cord 
in your classroom very probably 
moves on a wheel and will serve 
as an example to start the chil- 
dren thinking. It is not too difficult to set up 
a small movable clothesline on pulleys in the 
classroom, Let the children experiment with 
this as well as a fixed line to discover why the 
use of a pulley makes work easier, 


24. It is not easy for teachers who have taught 
art during the step-by-step direction era to re- 
member that one should give help only when it 
is requested as problems arise. Complete direc- 
tions given at the start of an art period may 
stifle the initiative of your children. 


25. During these winter days be especially care- 
ful about adjusting the window shades fre- 
quently in order to get the best possible light 
at all hours of the day. 


26. If your school does not own the new edi- 
tion of Free and Inexpensive Learning Mate- 
rials, you will find it well worth your while to 
order a copy. Write to Division of Surveys and 
Field Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee, enclosing the 
50 with your request. The 


contains 172 


Services, George 


purchase price of 
booklet 
which 


pages of sources from 
materials can be 


supplement your school textbooks 


learning obtained to 


29. Now is the time to draw attention to the 
winter birds that may need help in securing 
enough food if heavy snows fall in your locality. 
If possible have a simple feeding station con- 
structed and fastened where it can be observed 
from a schoolroom window, Let the children 
do a bit of research to discover the best kind 
of food to provide. If there are people in your 
community who have a special interest in birds, 
invite them to talk to your group. Devote one 
bulletin board to pictures of winter residents, 


30. If you live and teach in one of the south- 
ern states, this is a good time of year for you 
to build your science lessons around your winter 
bird visitors from the North. Facts about their 
migration will be of interest to the children 


31. Be especially alert to the appearance of 
your blackboard these winter days when the 
light is none too good, Be sure that the writ- 
ing or printing is large and the letters carefully 
formed, Have a neat orderly arrangement of 
the material and do remove all topics, lists, and 
outlines when you are through using them 
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Teachers’ Help-One - Another Club 





EASY MAP READING 


IRENE M. SPENSLEY 


NE helpful way to encourage 
O third-graders to use the bul- 
letin board, and incidentally to 
give them a simple map-reading 
experience, grew out of our play- 


ground One 
graphed sheet gave the weekly 


schedule. mimeo- 
calendar of play spaces for each 
room in the building. Play spaces 
were designated by Roman nu- 
merals. Another mimeographed 
sheet had a simple map of our 
buildings and surrounding play 
Each play space on the 


spaces. 
map was indicated by a Roman 
numeral. 

Immediately before recess each 
day, an eager group of boys and 
girls was engaged in reading the 
“playground map.” They were 
proud to read the map and ex- 
plain that on Monday we could 
plan to play line soccer because 
we had the large field, and that 
on Tuesday we could plan to go 


had 
the space in front of the rings. A 


across the rings because we 


schedule which might very well 
have been put away in a teacher's 
desk became a vital teaching aid. 


HOMEWORK 


BETTY COLLINS 


ome of my brighter first-grade 
S pupils are very eager to take 
Rath- 
er than send them home with the 
I write little stories 


schoolwork to do at home. 
basic at ade r, 
for them. Each story has four or 
five new words. These new words 
are printed on small individual 
slips of paper and put in an enve- 
lope together with the story. 
At home, the child first 
familiar with the 
words on the slips of paper. If 
he is unable to figure them out by 


be- 


comes new 


phonetic or structural analysis, 
Mother tells him the words. As 
soon as he is able to recognize the 
reads the story 


instructions at 


words easily, he 
follows the 
the end 

The 


the envelope back to school, reads 


and 


following day he brings 


the story to me, and hands me the 
words printed on the slips of pa- 
per as I call for them. 

By writing each child’s name 
on the back of the envelope as he 
completes the story, I have an 
indication of his progress. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invalu- 
able? Perhaps you have developed 
ideas which you would be willing 
to share with others. If so, we 
shall be glad to consider them. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for cach photograph used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


For general directions to contributors, see page 1. 


returned. Articles not heard from 
within six months may be con- 
sidered rejected. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin cach article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing. 
(If you submit a: handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space be- 
tween the lines.) 








GO ADVENTURING WITH LETTERS 
FRANCES P. REID 


_ the upper grades be- 
gin the study of informal 
letter writing, two complaints ring 
out repeatedly: “To whom shall 
I write?” and “What shall I say?” 
In the first drafts, “How are you? 
I am fine” 
some in a vast white space. 

By a simple device our classes 


looms big and lone- 


suddenly took on the flavor of a 
Cook’s Tour and the writing of 
real 
in expression 


friendly letters became ad- 


ventures, not only 
but in friendship as well. 
the population tables and maps in 


the atlas, each pupil selected a 


Using 


town, in another state, of similar 
size to our own. Since our state 
is in the Northwest, most of the 
pupils thought it was more excit- 
ing to choose towns in the South, 
or along the eastern coast. 

The letter of self-introduction 


was addressed to .an instructor 


in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school. Even though we 
lacked any definite address, every 
letter reached its destination. 

Each pupil gave a description 
of himself and his home, and an 
explanation of the class project, 
along with the request that his 
name and address be given to a 
child who would like to exchange 
correspondence. One hundred per 
cent replies were the result. Thus 
our adventure began. 

All at once, history and geog- 
raphy became vitalized by the 
urge to know more about the pen 
pal’s background. In each letter 
were little gems of exposition, de- 
scription, and anecdotes. Many 
friendships were formed through 
the medium of pen and ink, and 
the teacher could record almost 
unbelievable attainments in letter 
writing for that grade level. 


WHO CAN TIE HIS SHOELACES? 


MARY GOSCHNICK 
Kindergarten Teacher, North River Road School, Port Huron, Michigan 


O 


learn 


NE of the requirements in my kin- 
derzarten is that the boys and girls 


to tie their own shoelaces. As 


an incentive, I made from construction 


paper 
house. 


a large brightly colored shoe 
As each child learns to tie his 


shoes he pastes a boy’s face or a girl's 


face on the shoe. 
name underneath the face. 
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I print the child’s 
It is amus- 
ing to see how earnestly 
the children try 
to tie 
der to have 
and faces appear on the 
shoe house. 


to learn 
their shoes in or- 


their names 


MATCH THE NUMBERS 
LOIS EISENHARDT 


AKE six sets of large card- 
boards, twelve in each set, 

each cardboard bearing a separate 
number from one to twelve.’ Give 
one set Arabic numbers, one the 
numbers spelled out, one dots ar- 
ranged as in dominoes, one Ro- 
man numerals, one sticks, and the 
last small objects of some sort. 
Shuffle cards 
and distribute them to the pupils. 
Appoint a leader who calls out 


these seventy-two 


any number from one to twelve. 
Each child holding a card show- 
ing that, number in any way goes 
up to the front of the room. All 
the pupils who are holding cards 
form a line across the front to il- 
lustrate to the class the different 
ways the same number may be 
designated. They then go to their 
seats, and the next number is 
called. 

This simple game, played often 
and more and more rapidly, with 
pupils exchanging cards often, fa- 
miliarizes all the pupils with all of 
these numbers, and makes begin- 
ning arithmetic a pleasure. 


OLD CALENDARS 


MARY NORDBY 


ALENDAR makers try to have 
C their calendars as practical 
that people will 
want to keep the calendars long 


as possible so 


after they are out of date. 

Have you used your calendars 
well? Just before discarding the 
old ones look them over for any 
use you can make of them now 
and in the future. 

Perhaps the numbers are large 
enough to cut out and use in pri- 
mary arithmetic, or there may be 
a table of weights and measures 
which can be used in upper-grade 
arithmetic. Calendar pictures can 
be used in social-studies or lan- 
guage work. 

A calendar with first-aid hints 
may be used in health class. A 
home-economics class may try out 
some calendar recipes and take 
note of home hints. 

Last, but not least, you can 
use the backs of monthly leaflets 
which have no printing on them 
for scratch paper. The stiff back 
of the calendar itself can be used 
as the basis for a poster or piece 
of art work. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





JANUARY TOY BOOK 
JEAN C. RICE 


FTER the Christmas holidays 
A the children are eager to 
talk about their Christmas toys 
which they received as presents, 
so one afternoon we hold an ex- 
hibit to which each child brings 
First the children draw 
then tell 
and write little sto- 
ries about them if they are able 
to do so; if not, I print their sto- 
ries for them. Then each child 
pastes his picture and his story in 
our Toy Book. 

This is a fine opportunity for 
the pupils to express themselves 
orally and in writing. We place 
the Toy Book on our library ta- 
ble, and the children enjoy brows- 
ing through it. 


one toy. 
pictures of their gifts, 
about them, 


FREIGHT TRAIN 
MARGUERITE LODGE 
E*: player of this game has 


a big cardboard freight train. 
Each car of the train should have 
a slit or fold in which a word 
card can be inserted. When the 
teacher holds up a card, the play- 
er reads it aloud, takes it, and 
places it in a slit in one car of his 
train. The player whose train is 
first filled with “freight” is de- 
clared the winner. 


HOMEMADE ABACUS 
LOLA WIGERT 


EACHERS who are unable to 
T purchase an abacus can 
make their own. I used a dis- 
carded picture frame and wire 
rods cut from old clothes hangers. 
I purchased attractive beads and 
used five ows with ten beads on 
a row. The beads were arranged 
on the rod so that every fifth bead 
was black. This was helpful in 
counting by fives and in grouping 
numbers up to ten. 


EXTRA READING 
MICHAEL PHELAN 


E£ cLip short stories—illus- 
V4 trations and all—from the 
boys’ and girls’ magazines, weekly 
newspaper magazine supplements, 
and so on, trim them neatly, and 
paste each in a folder made from 
construction paper. The front 
cover is decorated with the title 
and an illustration. We also print 
on it the reading time for the sto- 
ry. A pupil who completes some 
scheduled work ahead of time has 
a ready supply of short stories 
available, all with reading time 
recorded. A ten-minute waiting 
period can often be spent profit- 
ably by using these stories, and a 
potential room disturbance is si- 
multaneously eliminated. 





c alifornia.—My 
and I wish to exchange 
and souvenirs or products with other 
sixth-grade pupils and teachers any- 
where. Bellflower is near Los Angeles, 
and there are many aircraft factories 
close by. We shall send souvenirs of 
each. Address mailto: Mrs. Faye Wills, 
Ramona School, Bellflower, California. 


sixth-grade pupils 
correspondence 


Connecticut.—My fifth-grade pupils 
and I desire to exchange letters and 
postage stamps with pupils and teach- 
foreign countries only. Ad- 
Mr. F. G. Sobanik, Kay Av- 
School, Milford, Connecticut. 


ers in 
dress: 
enue 


lowa.—The fifth-grade pupils of the 
Ocheyedan Public School in north 
western Iowa would like to exchange 
letters and art work with other pupils 
anywhere. Address mail to: Mrs. Lola 
Geisendorfer, Box 204, Ocheyedan, 
Towa. 


lowa.—My pupils of the first, fifth, 
seventh, and eighth grades and I 
should like to correspond with pupils 
and teachers of other states. We live 
in an agricultural region. Address: 
Miss Ruth Rush, Route 1, Waukon, 


Towa. 


(lub Exchange 


A WORD GAME 
IRITA MELLERT 


URING the time that you do 

remedial spelling work with 
the slower children in the class, 
those who are more advanced can 
play a word game. This game is 
an enjoyable one from which the 
children derive profit. Write a 
long word on the blackboard and 
ask the children to list all the 
words they can make from the 
letters in this word. They can 
use the dictionary to help them 
find words. Not only do they 
learn the long word which is used, 
but they develop facility in using 
a dictionary, and add greatly to 
their vocabularies. 


FISH POND 
VIDA WIMBERLY 


RITE sentences on 

/ shaped like fish. Have 
some sentences incorrect. Each 
child has a chance to fish for one. 
If he does not know whether the 
sentence is correct or incorrect, he 
must put it back and wait for his 
next turn. The class may be di- 
vided into two sides and a score 
kept of the winners, See how 
many “fish” can be caught. This 
game is good for several age 
groups, and increases interest in 
correct speech. 


papers 


AN ART HINT 
RHEUA B, PARKS 


™ our schoolroom we have an 
I art display to recognize the 
birthdays of the children each 
month. On the bulletin board 
we put a floral-designed handker- 
chief appropriate for the month. 
(These may be purchased at any 
department store.) A pretty Vase 
of the month’s own flowers is set 
in a prominent place. These at- 
tractions brighten the room and 
everyone seems a little happier. 


ONE THING AT A TIME 
ANNA J. BUTTREY 


RECENTLY took over a poorly 
disciplined school. The chil- 
dren ran in and out in confusion, 
talked out loud, and were rude 
and discourteous. After a week 
of futile scolding, I hit on a plan. 
The next Monday morning I 
said pleasantly, “Today we are 
going to concentrate on entering 
and leaving the room quietly.” 
I explained my system and we 
practiced for a while. That day 
we learned one thing well. Then 
I approached the other problems 
—one at a time. The pupils soon 
saw how much nicer the school 
became, and by the end of the 
first month most of the discipline 
problems had disappeared. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in your own. 


Meniion some point of special interest in your locality. 


Offer to 


exchange experiences and ideas, as well as pictures and products. 
All letters received during the six weeks following publication of 


your notice should be answered. 


dresses, and be signed by the teachers themselves. 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


addressed to: 


Louisiana.—My pupils of the fourth 
grade would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, souvenirs, and ideas of inter- 
est with girls and boys of the same 
grade in other schools in the United 
States and foreign lands. We live in 
the western upland region. Address 
all correspondence to: Mrs, Addie 
Pryor, Lillie, Louisiana. 


Montana.—The fifth and sixth grades 
of St. Regis School wish to exchange 
letters with pupils in the eastern and 
southern sections of the United States 
or in our possessions. We are in a 
picturesque part of western Montana, 
in the Bitterroot Mountains area, in 
a lumbering and sawmill region. 
There are also fishing and big-game 
hunting. Address: Miss Fern Bonnell, 
St. Regis, Montana. 


Items should give complete ad- 
Send them early, 


Nebraska.—My pupils of grades five 
through eight and I should like to ex- 
change letters with pupils and teach- 
ers anywhere. Our sc is located 
in a highly agricultural area. Address: 
Miss Maxine Peterson, Ithaca Public 
School, Ithaca, Nebraska. 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth-, _fifth-, 
and sixth-grade pupils and I wish to 
exchange letters, cards, pictures, and 
products with ue at teachers in 
schools in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, or foreign countries. We 
live in a very rich agricultural and 
manufacturing section of Pennsylvania. 
Reading, the county seat and the 
nylon-hosiery center of the United 
States, is eight miles away. Address 
Miss Esther S. Schaeffer, 127 North 
Franklin St., Fleetwood, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—The ieacher and pu- 
pils of grades five to cight of Pine 
Grove School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, post cards, souvenirs, 
and ideas with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades im schools in the 
United States and foreign lands, Our 
state is noted for many things, among 
them the products of mining, farm- 
ing, and pulpwood. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Mrs. Cora Gamble, 
Shade Gap, Pennsylvania, 


Texas.—My sixth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with sixth-grade pupils of 
other states. We live in East Texas, 
in the heart of the oil field. We feel 
that we could write letters and send 
material that would be of interest to 
girls and boys in other states. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Ha D. 
Russell, Union Grove School, Glade- 
water, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils and I should 
like to exchange correspondence, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers in the United States and for- 
eign countries. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Elnora Hoffman, Route 1, Marble 
School, Clintonville, Wisconsin. 
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One of my pupils, who is very good in 
oral language, neglects his written 
language exercises. Why is this so? 


Children of high ability frequent 
bored with tasks 
you should consider two 


ly are routine 
Therefore 
questions in regard to the child’s 
actions. Is the written assignment 
one which he hasn't mastered, one 
really necessary for his 


growth? Or is it a 


which 
future task 
which he has mastered already so 
that his doing the 


' 


serve no real learning purpose 


exercises” can 


The average classroom routine 
contains too much of the latter for 
the child of high ability 
uses for his time 
a habit of 


built up so 


and more 
profitable could 
be found. If 


superficiality is being 


however 


that only those things which come 
done then you 
further for 
meaningful jobs which challenge 
Keep in mind the fact 
skills can be 


without effort are 
need to search real, 
his ability 
that basi 
learned 


language 
as easily through creative 
through workbook ex- 
ercises, so strive to make such exer- 
cises as interesting as possible. 


writing as 


IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
t it free by sending specific questions to 


you can 


€ 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tut 


HILL 
f Educational Counsel, 


nnetka, Illinois 

4 girl in my sixth grade is pursuing 
boys in the group, much to their em 
harrassment, What can I do about it? 


The obvious bids for attention 


from boys made by this girl are 
probably the result of two factors 
First, the indifference of most pre- 
adolescent boys requires strong 
measures to elicit any response, and 
“trial-and- 


effective 


rirls often 
behav ior” 


engage in 
error before 
techniques are learned 
Secondly, there is a strong like 
lihood that this girl is attempting 
to have herself identified as a social 
success in an adult type of situation 
because of feelings of insecurity 
rhe effort may be prompted by a 
lack of affection or a failure to suc- 
ceed in other lines of endeavor 
lo help this girl, her efforts to 
get the attention of boys should be 
separated from her deep-seated 
need for more acceptance and rec- 
ognition. For the former, suggest 
better ways of obtaining the same 
latter, a sus- 
program to build up her 
security will be necessary 


objective For the 
tained 
sense of 


in order to help her 


INSTRUCTOR, 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
appear in that counselor's 
cewe one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope 


A reply will 
will re- 


column, or you 


Social Studies 


HANNAH M 
Education, Public 


Supervisor of Elementary 


LINDAHL 


Schools, 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


We are planning to take a social-studies 
trip. What should we do before we go 
to prepare for u? 


he success of any class trip de- 
pends upon the preplanning that 
is done by the teacher and the chil- 
dren, and also upon the evaluation 
that follows the excursion. Follow- 
ing are suggestions of things to do 
before you go on your trip 

1. The should be 
acquainted with the place to be 
visited and should know how the 
trip is to be of value 

2. If train, or automobile 
is to be used in making the trip, 
permission from the parents to 
make the trip, should be secured in 
writing. Arrangements for 
parents to accompany the 
might also be made 

3. Through 
children should decide what 
wish to learn from the trip 
ing the discussion, specific 
should be i 


teacher well 


bus, 


sev eral 
group 


class discussion the 
they 
Dur- 
ques- 
tions listed for use in 
gathering information 

+. Ways of showing courtesy and 
good manners during a class trip 
should be discussed. 


5. Soon after the trip, the class 
and the teacher should evaluate 
the experience in terms of new 
learnings and of the manner in 
which the group conducted itself 
while on the trip 


* 


4t what grade level should I present 
a unit relating to the history and geog- 
raphy of the children's home state? 


Quite frequently a unit of this 
type is included at either the third- 
or fourth-grade level. At this time 
the unit is kept very simple. The 
major emphasis should be upon an 
understanding of the work of the 
pioneer settlers and an appreciation 
of the elements of natural beauty 
in the state. 

In some courses the unit is given 
at the seventh- or cighth-grade 
level. In those grades, the em- 
phasis is generally upon develop- 
ing an understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the industrial, 
commercial, and economic life of 
the people and the natural resources 
of the state. The map is used more 
extensively at this level, of course. 


prudie-Visual x4ida 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Professor of Education, Unive 
ot California, Los Angeles 


Reading and Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


f Education, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 





One of my first-grade children seems 
unable to pronounce the letter r. Hou 
can I help her? 

If this girl is young for her grade 
or immature (even if she is as old 
as her may not 
have developed far enough to sound 
her r’s, for this sound is one of tae 
later ones to be mastered. If this 
is the case, don’t hurry her. Time 
and the natural tendency to imi- 
tate the speech of associates will 
take care of it 

However, if the child is suffer- 
ing from a holdover of baby talk, 
do some simple corrective teac hing 
by placing her in a choral speaking 
rhymes and 


classmates), she 


group where nursery 
other simple verses featuring the r 
sound are spoken in unison. The 
rhymes “Little Robin Redbreast” 
“Riddle me, riddle me, ree” 
are good example s 

Sometimes, when the other pupils 
in the class are otherwise occupied, 
you may show her how your mouth 
looks when you say the r sound 
and have her try to imitate you by 
looking in a mirror to check on 


herself. 


and 
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Should I teach my third-graders only 
the spelling words which they actually 
use in their writing activities? 


Your question is a truly contro- 
versial one. Probably you should 
continue to teach the words which 
the pupils find currently useful to 
them; but you should check your 
selection of words against a list in 
a good spelling series for second 
and third grade Then you can 
omit any current that are 
apparently not important or are too 
hard (because the standard list 
does not include them Such 
words can be placed on a large 
chart in alphabetical order so that 
children can see them readily when 
letters in 
use d 


words 


writing compositions or 
which these hard or rarely 
words are needed 

You will find that third-grade 
spelling lists include nearly all of 
the words that children at that level 
need to use very often. Many good 
teachers do use a spelling textbook 
for this reason, but they do have 
each pupil keep an individual list 
of supplementary words which are 
needed occasionally. 
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Is there a large map which we can mark 
on and then remove the marks so that 
we can use the map again? 


I would recommend that you in- 
vestigate two devices. One is the 
outline slide map which may be 
projected on the blackboard with 
a lantern. The projected slide 
map will always be the same on the 
blackboard but chalk marks show- 
ing routes, areas, and so on, may be 
changed as desired. Write the 
Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, for information 
about outline slide maps or mate- 
rials for making them 

Another device is Cram’s Cur- 
vent Events Map Board which has 
two large outline maps on 44” x 
38” tack board. The surface is 
washable and may be marked on 
and wiped clean. On one side is a 
map of the United States and on 
the other is a world map. Wide 
margins around the maps provide 
adjacent bulletin space where items 
may be mounted. For information 
write: The George F. Cram Com- 
pany, Inc., 730 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


Our second grade is planning a unit on 
pets. Where may we obtain slidefilms 
that would be of help to us? 

I suggest that you investigate 
the new series of nine slidefilms 
entitled “Our Pets” distributed by 
Eye Gate House, Inc. All of the 
pictures which are in color show 
boys and girls of primary-school 
age with their pets. A trial pre- 
view set will be sent upon request 
if the letter is written on your 
school letterhead. Address: Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18. 

+ 
fre there any visual aids which would 


be of help to us in our study of effec- 
tive bulletin-board techniques? 


“How to Keep Your Bulletin 
Board Alive” is the title of a thirty- 
two frame filmstrip in color. It 
may be obtained from the Teach- 
ing Aids Laboratory, Ohio State 
University, 13 Page Hall, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. General rules for the 
use of captions, illustrations, and 
text materials are graphically pre- 
sented in cartoon form. 





Your Counselor Seruice 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the directions for sending questions—see page 58 





Meaningful pbrithmetic 


FOSTER E. ¢ 


;ROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College, 


Jersey City, 


How do you teach reduction of frac- 
tions so that the work is meaningful to 
the pupil? 

Two things are needed to make 
the reduction of fractions 
ingful. First, the pupil must work 
with manipulative or visual mate- 
rials to the relationship 
between two equivalent fractions, 
such as % and %. Second, he 
must understand the mathematical 
principle involved and how it af- 
fects the fraction. 

Reduction of applies 
the principle that both numerator 
and denominator may be divided 
by the same number without chang- 
ing the value of the fraction. The 
teacher should stress the operation 
rather than the term reduction 

Many pupils do not understand 
that reduction of a fraction does 
not change its value. The teacher 
should stress the fact that when 
a fraction is reduced, fewer but 
larger parts are formed. It fol- 
lows then that, when a fraction is 
changed to higher terms by multi- 
lying both numerator and denom- 
inator by a whole number, more 
but smaller parts are formed 


Vocal 


LAURA 
Teacher of Singi 


mean- 


disc over 


fractions 


What shall I do with boys in the fifth 
and sixth grades when they don't like 
or want to sing? 


This problem no doubt arises be- 
cause of the lack of proper singing 
training in the lower grades. If 
singing is taught in the lower 
grades every day, singing will be- 
come more or less of a’ habit, and 
the boys will not refuse to sing 
when they reach the upper grades. 

However, if a boy is unaccus- 
tomed to singing when he reaches 
the upper grades, he is apt to be 
self-conscious and resentful of his 
inability to sing as well as the other 
children 

It is probably best not to force 
boys to sing. Instead, you should 
explain to them the value of learn, 
ing to use the singing voice. Also 
make it possible for them to hear 
the voices of boy sopranos or fine 
men’s voices by using phonograph 
records and good radio progratns 

Try to use all of the understand- 
ing and psychology you can in such 
a situation. Read up on early 
church music. Tell boys how only 
boys were allowed to sing in those 


days. Tell about paid boy choirs 


New Jersey 


How would you teach the placement of 
the decimal point in the quotient when 
the divisor is a decimal fraction? 


I would have the pupil change 
the example so that the divisor is 
a whole number. There are only 
two kinds of examples in division 
when the divisor is 
when there is a 


of decimals 
a whole number 
decimal in both dividend and quo- 
tient and when there is a decimal 
in the quotient only 

The two kinds of examples of the 
above types can be shown visually 
It is easy 
for the pupil to iearn how to solve 
examples of both types if he is able 
to use visual or manipulative ma- 


with place-value charts. 


terials. 

The application of the 
principle that the terms of a frac- 
tion can be multiplied by the same 
number without changing the value 
of the fraction is meaningful to 
the pupil. Therefore, I advocate 
multiplying a decimal divisor by 10 
or a to make 
the divisor a whole number. This 
is the procedure to follow in a 
meaningful program in division of 
dec imals 


WMusée 


BRYANT 


basic 


power of 10 so as 


ng, Public Schools, 
Ithaca, Neu 


York 


My music class has learned to sing a 
song incorrectly. How may the error 
be corrected? 


It is almost impossible to correct 
a tonal error. If the song is unim- 
portant, drop it, but if it is a song 
“everyone should know,” drop it 
for a while and take it up later, re- 
teaching it carefully by rote. Go 
over the bad spots again and again 
with syllables, for tone is primarily 
an ear problem. 


cd 


How shall I tell my class to count a 
dotted quarter note when a quarter note 
has one beat? 


You should say that the dotted 
quarter note gets two beats. Ilhus- 
trate this by tapping out the beats 
as you sing the song 

Do not say “one beat and a half.” 

There is no such thing as a half 
beat. This should be explained 
very carefully to children. A beat 
is the same as a pulse or a clock’s 
tick. Just as there is no half pulse 
and no half tick, so there is no half 
beat. Every tone is sung or played 
either with the beat or after the 
beat. 


rent aud Randwork 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Is it still considered educational for the 
first and second grades to make pictures 
of people from cut paper and cloth? 


Most schools have given up this 
form of art because it is so time- 
consuming. Also, cutting and past- 
ing pieces of paper gives the chil- 
dren less freedom and rhythm than 
does painting with big brushes or 
modeling with clay. 


* 


Please suggest a way children can put 
more originality into their drawings of 
snow men, 


I often tell the children about 
snow carnivals where there are 
snow men thirty-five feet high. We 
also think about snow men joining 
hands to make a fence on four sides 
of a skating rink, and we talk 
about a snow man with lights in 
his eyes at night. 

Sometimes each child draws a 
quick pencil sketch of a snow man 
Then the class chooses the most 
interesting sketch, and the child 
that made it draws and paints it 
very large on a big piece of paper 
for a mural. Then other children 
paint different things on the mural. 


Please suggest some interesting prob- 
lems to help children in ssmond 4 and 
third grades learn to draw better. 


Often the toys which the chil- 
dren have received for Christmas 
have simple shapes which are. easy 
to draw. Ask the children to bring 
the toys to school and exhibit them. 
Then let each child draw the toy 
he likes best. 

Children also like to draw them- 
selves sitting at a table working 
together. I have found that the 
following procedure helps. We 
chose one child to be our model 
and placed him, sitting in a chair, 
on a low table at the front of the 
room so that his back was toward 
the class. Then we discussed how 
much of the model we could see 
from this position, and each child 
in the class drew the sitting child 
Then we turned the model so that 
the class saw the side view and 
then a front view and they drew 
the model in these positions. 

After they had completed these 
drawings, the children then had 
confidence enough to draw a group 
of children sitting at a table read- 
ing or drawing. 


Elementary Secence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Our elementary school has been given a 
small greenhouse. How can it be used 
in our science curriculum? 


There are several problems about 
plants and how they grow that have 
been successfully studied on the 
elementary level. These include 
the following: How do seeds grow 
into plants? How are new plants 
made? How do plants change as 
they grow? What do plants need 
so they can grow? How do plants 
make food? How do plants and 
animals help and harm each other? 
How are different kinds of plants 
fitted to live where they do? 

There are many experiments that 
may be done in your greenhouse to 
help find answers to such problems 
as these. They include experi- 
menting with sprouting seeds, mak- 
ing cuttings of plants, seeing how 
plants grow under different condi- 
tions, and growing different kinds 
of plants. The more each pupil 
can participate in these experi- 
ments by doing something himself, 
the better. Your greenhouse should 
make possible greater participation 
by individuals in carrying on ex- 
perimentation. 
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What should I do about obtaining 
equipment for my fourth-grade science 
class? We have almost no money. 


It is not necessary to purchase 
a lot of expensive equipment for 
teaching elementary science. All 
of the equipment should be simple 
and, insofar as possible, it should 
come from the immediate environ- 
ment of the children, for it makes 
science ideas more real to the 
pupils when they are asked to help 
find the materials. 

It is amazing how many things 
children can find at home and else- 
where if they are interested in 
looking for them. The school cus- 
todian can supply tools for build- 
ing things, and information about 
electricity and fire safety. The 
science teachers will often lend 
materials and give other needed 
assistances if you ask them. Plants, 
soil, and other materials may be 
obtained from greenhouses and 
many pieces of simple equipment 
may be purchased at local variety 
stores as it is needed. Science ex- 
hibits borrowed from local muse- 
ums will often prove very helpful 
in teaching clementary science. 
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SIMPLE SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTS 





Jets and Rockets 


ROBERT STOLLBERG 


Associate Professor 
San Francisco State College 


we of the most unusual things 
O about jet airplanes and rock- 
ets is that they have no propellers. 
Many people are confused about 
jets and roc kets because they can- 
not understand how they move 
without any propellers to pull them 
through the air. Here are two ex- 
periments that will help explain 
how _ these and interesting 
kinds of aircraft are able to fly 

The first experiment requires 
quite a lot of materials, but you 
can easily assemble them. Using 
the following materials you can 
make a jet-propelled bottle. 

1. A small board 

2. Two spools of equal size. 

An empty soft-drink bottle. 
A cork to fit the bottle 
One-half cup of vinegar. 
One teaspoon ol baking soda 
A paper napkin 

A small pail or pan. 

First, place the small board on 
the two spools so that the spools 
serve as wheels. This provides a 
fine rolling platform for the bottle 
Next, pour the one-half cup of 
vinegar into the bottle. Then wrap 
the baking soda in a piece of the 
paper napkin, roll the napkin into 
a long thin tube, and place it care- 
fully in the neck of the bottle. Be 
sure to hold the bottle at a slight 


new 


Fig. ' 


angle as in Fig. 1, so that the vine- 
gar will not touch the baking soda. 
Finally, fit the cork tightly into the 
bottle 

Give the bottle a quick shake so 
that the vinegar reaches the soda 
in the napkin, and at once lay the 
bettle on the board 

The vinegar and 
combine and as a result carbon- 
dioxide gas is produced This gas 
causes the cork to be forced out of 
the bottle See Fig. 2 It is a 
good idea to have a small pail or 
pan to catch the cork and any vin- 
egar which may come out of the 
bottle when the cork is forced 
out 

Notice that when the cork flies 
out in one direction, the bottle 
moves in the other direction. This 
is the principle used by the jet air- 
plane and the rocket. Of course 
these aircraft do not throw corks 


baking soda 
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out behind them; instead, they 
force out large quantities of vapor. 
Because these exhaust gases are 
moving backward at enormous 
speed, the aircraft moves forward 
very swiftly. 

For the second experiment you 
can make a model jet engine which 
actually forces vapor out in one di- 
rection and moves in the opposite 
direction. All you need for this 
experiment is an empty spice can, 
a hammer and a nail, a piece of 
thread about three feet long, some 
water, and a candle. 

Use the hammer and nail to 
punch two holes in the upper part 
of the can, diagonally opposite 
each other (see Fig. 3 Next put 
a few tablespoons of w iter into the 
Tie the thread’ around the 
cover of the can. Then put the 
cover on the can. Hang the can 
by this thread, letting the thread 
unwind until all the “twist” is out 
of it. Using a lighted candle, boil 
the water in the can. 

When the water boils, steam is 
forced out of the two holes near 
the top of the can. (See Fig. 3.) 


This steam or water vapor con- 





can 


denses into a mist of water droplets 


As the steam 
It will 


which you can see 
is forced out, the can spins 


keep spinning until the thread is | 


twisted too far, or until the water 
has all boiled away. 

After doing these experiments 
can you answer these questions? 


» 


1. How are jets and rockets able 
to fly through the air without the 
aid of propellers? ; 

2. Why does a shotgun “kick” 
the shoulder of the person who 
fires it? 

3. Scientists are now consider- 
ing flights beyond the earth’s at- 
mosphere. Should they use rockets 
or propeller-driven aircraft? 
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Paavo Pays a Debt 
(Continued from page 17) 


“The goats have not died?” Pekka 
asked. 

“No, they have not yet,” Mikkola 
replied, “but it is almost as bad as 
that.” He then glanced up at Pekka 
“You remember that Finnish plum 
tree I have growing by the door? 
Those trees are rare in Finland now,” 
said he. “People let the old trees dic 
out when they become interested in 
new varieties.” 

When Mikkola mentioned his tree 
Paavo and Pekka commenced to feel 
incomfortable. 

“The mayor told me that he would 
give me that old sled of his to make 
winter milk deliveries,” Mikkola con- 
tinued, “if I would let him have my 
clic on crop.” The old man sighed 
heavily. “One night just before pick- 
ing time somebody came and harvest- 
ed my fruit for me,” he said, “so I 
could not trade it for the sled. Ill 
have to get rid of the goats. I can’t 
walk to town with the milk every day 
My leg is too bad for that.” mee 

Both boys knew Mikkola depended 
on the sale of his goats’ milk to buy 
groceries. However that was not the 
only reason their eyes became so seri 
ous. It was because they knew who 
had taken Mikkola’s plums. The two 
of them had got their share, although 
the rest of the boys in school had 
helped carry away the plums, too, 

When they had picked the fruit the 
only thing they had considered was 
that it was good. They had 
thought of Mikkola at all. 


As soon as the two boys were out- 


not 


| side of Mikkola’s house, Paavo said. 


‘If it had not been for us, Mikkola 
would have had that sled. He wouldn't 
need to sell his goats.” Catching that 
fish down there in the hole in the ice 
no longer seemed important 

“We will have to hold a meeting of 
the boys,” Paavo pointed out. “We'll 
have to pay Mikkola back for that 
fruit we took.” 

Pekka agreed. “Yes, we should do 
said he, “but I don’t 
what. I have no money.” 

The next day in school they told the 
boys what Mikkola had said. “They 
need the goats’ milk at the hospital,” 
Paavo explained. 

But just as Pekka had no money, 
neither did the rest of the boys. 

“I know what we can do, though,” 
Paavo said. “We can take turns and 
deliver Mikkola’s milk for him.” 

We would have to take the milk to 
town in the morning then,” the boys 
pointed out. 

Paavo nodded. “Before breakfast,” 
said he. “The nurses must have the 
fresh milk daily for the babies.” 

The rest of the boys squirmed and 
looked uncomfortable. “We 


know 


always 


| practice running for the marathon in 


the morning,” they said. 

This marathon was held to train the 
endurance. For that reason 
everyone of them tried to run a mile 
before breakfast. 

‘Can't you run and carry Mikkola’s 
milk jugs at the same time?” Paavo 
asked. 

What?” cried the rest of the boys 

Load ourselves down with a lot of 
milk jugs!” 

“You have no money,” Paavo said, 

and you won't deliver his milk. What 
other way is there?” 

The boys did not know. 

“Do as you like,” Paavo answered 
“If you won’t help Mikkola by carry 
ing his milk to town, then I shall.” 

“Good!” agreed the boys. “It is fine 
of you to do so.” With that they ran 
off and left Paavo. 

Every morning for a month one 
could see schoolboys running along the 


roads in the moonlight. Paavo did his 
running too, only he was carrying two 
milk jugs in his rucksack at the same 
time, so there was no chance to de- 
velop form or work up speed. 

At first Paavo’s shoulders would 
ache fiercely from the strain of his un- 
accustomed burden, but he kept on, 
and told himself fiercely, “I'll get used 
to it.” 

Some mornings were so stormy that 
the Sisters at the hospital would ex- 
claim, “That young man will never get 
through the storm today!” However, 
Paavo let nothing interfere with those 
trips to the hospital. Mikkola and the 
Sisters depended on him. 

The day of the race was fearfully 
cold and stormy. The old people said 
that they had never witnessed a day 
like it in all the marathon history of 
Finland. 

As the got under way, 
settled into a steady pace. 
surprised Today it 
ran without effort. As time went by 
he noticed that he didn’t feel tired 
either. On and on he sped. Finally 
he began to look about for the other 
boys. When he saw none of them he 
felt puzzled. Had they passed him in 
the whirling snow? Could he be off 
the course? Should he stop or turn? 
No, this was the course all right. It 
was clearly marked. Suddenly he saw 
the flags marking the end of the 
course. He heard people cheering. 
Someone had won. Which boy could 
it be? 

The next thing Paavo 
Mayor was standing before him. 
Extending his hand, he said, “Con- 
gratulations, my boy, for winning the 
cross-country marathon for this year.” 

“Winning!” cried Paavo. He glanced 
about him in amazement. “You mean 
I came in first?” 

That same minute some of the other 
contestants commencing to ar- 
rive. There was more shouting and 
the spectators came rushing up to con- 
gratulate or sympathize with the con- 
testants as the case might be 

Mikkola came forward and gave 
Paavo a clap on the back. “Good 
work, boy!” 

“But Mikkola,” Paavo protested. “T 
didn’t train for the race the way the 
others did, yet today I felt as though 
my feet had wings. I ran so easily.” 

Old Mikkola smiled “Don't you 
know what made the difference, boy” 
Today you ran without the heavy cans 
of goats’ milk in your rucksack. You 
trained better than you knew while 
you were helping me and keeping the 
babies at the hospital supplied with 
the goats’ milk.” 


Paavo 
He was 
seemed that he 


race 


the 


knew, 


were 


Your Reading Program 
(Continued from page 18) 


presented in groups and a score made 
if they are pronounced correctly, used 
in sentences properly, and their mean- 
ing given 

Another device enjoyed by the chil- 
dren is the party game. Each person 
playing must have a partner and a list 
of words. Two play together. One of 
the partners, when called upon, 
dramatizes or gives the meaning of a 
word in the list, the other players 
guess, then the second partner gives 
the word in a sentence to show the 
guessers whether or not they were 
right. Each time a word is guessed 
correctly, the partners and the guess- 
ers score one point each. Every time 
a correct sentence is given, the part- 
ners gain another point 

By using many such games and a 
variety of other equally informal de- 
vices, we encourage steady growth and 
advancement in the reading vocabu- 
lary of all our pupils, 





Improving Health through 
Nutrition 


Continued from page 


12 


They made clay doll dishes and 
set a real table which stood below the 
diagram 


some 


Place mats were made from 12” x 


15” manila paper. Decorations were 


with crayon and the ends were 
fringed. The place cards were stand- 


up apples cut from construction paper 


made 


| 


Experiences with the fractions 
cutting apples, measuring frac- 

1s of a cup, and so on. 

Experiences with dozens. 

Experiences with pints and quarts 

Concepts of simple adding and 

subtracting through meaningful prob 

lem experiences. 

I .) al n In 

ity of this kind almost all children 


carrying out an 


activ 
show improvement and growth in ac 


They 


these things by practicing them 


ceptable social behavior. learn 


Taking turns—in conversation and 


2. Sharing ideas, as well as aprons. 
. Being polite to others. 

4. Working co-operatively in groups. 
5. Learning responsibility and neces- 

sity of completing a task for which 

they have volunteered or been as- 

signed. 

6. Learning the correct way to set a 

table. 

7. Reviewing correct 

and the correct way 

and fork. 

8. Learning the necessity of conform- 

ing to behavior standards set up by the 


table manners 
to hold a knife 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


There is a wealth of source material 
which may be obtained free from 
sources which are listed in books, such 
as: Elementary Teachers’ Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materiais (Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis.; 
$4.50), and Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials (Division of Sur- 
vevs and Field Services, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Fenn.; $.50 The film for 
Health” is distributed by Curriculum 





“Food 


CORRELATIONS | 

A. Reading 
Reading captions under pictures on 
the bulletin bo These were writ 
ten either by the teacher or the chil 
dren. The teacher utilized the vocal 
ary in the basic reading book as much 
enther te 


in the use of materials. group 


ird 
mI 


i new 
wd 


j 
| 
way 


as possible introduce 
j 


word or to represent a familiar 


and 


pictures were 


in a different meaningful 


These mounted on the 


bulletin board and changed every day | 
When exposed to enough of 
this type of thing, children learn to 


and to read 7 


w two 
ticipate vocabulary 
ng rather than words 

2. Reading charts, lists, 
m Plan 
the 
posed them 


rules, and « 
nted quickly 
nidren 
Then they were p 


bi 


charts were pr 


by teacher as the cl 
it to 
readin book 


le Weighing 


in Festival Year 
Makin Apples 195 1 


! ‘ The stage is set in Britain, fur the most 
eventful and memorable vacation you have ever had! 


gether in our 
he following tit 
Health Train, 
Our Health 
Have for Launcl 
Need, and Manners 
3. Reading re« 
form of new 
News 
posed The 
und the children took it hon 
to their parents 


B. Languag 


Store 


rds of 
spapers 


Grade which the 


Whenever you come in 1951, wherever you move in 
Britain, you’l! sense that this is a special year. In every 
corner of the land, Britain will celebrate with festivals 
and fetes, fairs and exhibitions. Traditional pageantry, 
famous sporting events will take on eveh greater color 
and excitement. 


teacher printed 


During co 
periods, these standards were set up 


a) Only one person should talk 


time 


Discover, too, how plentiful and varied is the food 
in restaurants, hotels, and inns. Browse through shops 
well-stocked with treasures old and new. Whether you 
decide to roam as you please, or take a planned tour by 
cycle, coach, or rail, you'll find your costs surprisingly low! 
Everywhere you go you'll find your dollar, aided by 


} T he ide is should be clearly cx 
pressed 

r No one person should monopol 
the 


2. Composing oral riddles a 


conversation 
bout food 


g game, 


to be used as a 
C. Writing 

1. Writing riddles. 

2. Writing invitations 

3 Writing place ‘ ards 

4. Writing thank-you letters 
D. Art 

1. Modeling clay 


ind dishes 


guessin 


a real holiday from high prices. 


Be sure that this year—Festival of Britain Year— 
‘bles, ig your year for a country-wide vacation in Britain! 


fruits, veget 
Designing a cx for our riddk 
book 


Drawing illustrations for our news 


wer 


paper 

+. Designing inv 
5. Making breakfast 
5 Making a 
der 


itat 
truit-a 


Making table 
Decorating mats 
E. Number 

Counting to sec | 
2. Measuring to se« 


} Acquiring 1 larger arithmetical vo 


diagrams 


setting 
8 ind place 
and arithmet 

w many 


how much 


cabulary 
t. Experiences with scales 
a) Weighing 
b) Being weighed 
Making weight « 
5. Understanding and reading a sim 


things on small sca 
m large scales 


IM parisons 


ple arithmetical graph 
6. Learning to count by s 


with money 
to 


. Experiences 


a) Bringing moncy pay for 
A “Beefeater” greets you 

at the Tower of London 
typical of the pagean- 
try and color you'll find 


everywhere in Britain 


things 
) to see how 


or how much more 


Counting money 


much we have we 
needed 
of 


of 


Learning names pieces 
money and value of each 
d) Putting price 


tables and fruit in nutrition store 


marks on vege- 


BRITAIN 


Films, Inc., Long Island City 1, N 


Where dollars 

go a long, long way 
And you can 

plan a longer stay! 


favorable exchange and our “fair value” policy, gives you) 


EXPLORE THE PAST in ancient places— 
castles, cathedrals, universities, famed 
in literature and legerd, and linked with 
history's great names. Wherever you 

in Britain, you'll walk in places rich 
historical associations. 


, pa! 


Why not discuss with your local 
travel agent the possibility of 
reducing your vacation expenses 
by organizing your own group 
tour? 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW, TO AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT. Ask him for special folder 
“Traveling Economically in Britain” and 
other illustrated literature, giving full details 
of Festival Year. Or write British Travel 
Centre, 336 Madison Ave., New Y ork 17,N.Y. 
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INSTRUCTIONS: Print information. Clip EACH coupon. Do not paste. Mail in envelope to Coupon 
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SEE EEE EEE EEE EERE EERE EERE EEE 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC.. Educational Director 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 


eeceecece 
THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 9 

3. Grades taught 

Name 


Street of &.0 


4 


City one State 
EEE EEE EEE SESS S EERE REESE ESSE 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educetiona! Director THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 9 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 - § - 6. Grades taught 


Name 
Street of &.0 


a, 


Zone Stete 

CS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSBF eee eeaeecaeaaacae 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 4g 
| am interested in tnowing ebout T.C.U.'s “10-Way Protection’ Policy against accident 
sickness, end quaerenting, at @ cost of less then @ nickel @ day 

Grade 


No. Pupils 


Neme 


4 


Street of 8.0 

City Zone State 
seeecee eee eS SS SS SSS SE SS SS eS eS eS ee ee ee eeeeee seeeece seeeeececee 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 151 THE INSTRUCTOR 1-5! 247 
al send me (ree copy of the EASY Teaching information Song Flute folder This pieces 
me der no obligetion 


Grade 


4 


Name 

Street of 8.0 No Pupils 

City Zone State 

Sseeee eee eeneeee See eeeeaeeaeeeaeae eeeeceee eee eee eee eeeeee 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES THE INSTRUCTOR 1-5! 272 
Kindly send me booklets discussing bottied carbonated beverages 
Name 
Street or &.0 

Zone State 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESEE EES ESS 
JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION THE INSTRUCTOR 1-5! 199 
Please send me descriptive literature on “At Home and School with Tom and Nancy’ and 
@ copy of your new siidefiilm catalog listing classroom teaching aids. | am especially in 
terested in 


Gig 


Name Grade 

street of 8.0 No. Pupils 

ty Zone 

THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 22 
FREE Rayon 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Dept. IN1-51 
Please send me TA) FREE Rayon Teaching Unit, Grades 1-3 Ts 
Teaching Unit, Grades 48 TO) FREE Rayon Science Unit 


GB 


Name Name of School 


school Address 
City Zone Ste 
OEE EEE SESS ESSE SEES 
PRANK H. PLEER CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 273 
Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See ad on Page 70 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils 

'v Zone 
~~. tt tl 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 Ji 
Please send copies (limit 25 per class) of the 1951 booklet, ‘Needle Magic with 
Cotton Begs giving latest Simplicity patterns and newest styles and ideas for making 
clothes and household articles from cotton bags 


Gig 


Name Grade 


Street or 8.0 
City Zone Stete 


School 


eee ee eee eee SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SHS SSSSSSSSSE ESTES ESBS Bee eee 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 1-5! 160 
Please send me your fascinating new King Coa! Quiz booklet filled with surprising informe- 
tlon on the coal industry, carefully ilustrated, embracing 25 interesting questions, all of 
them showing how important coe! is to our economic life, and its significant relationship 
to other mejor industries in owr country 

Grade 


4G 


Street of &.0 No. Pupils 


City 
eseeeee 


Zone 

eseeeeeaeaeeaeaeaeee 
THE INSTRUCTOR 1-5! 14 
Please send me « copy of “Aids te @ Health and Nutrition for Schoo! and Com- 
men * Booklet describes materials and suggests effective ways to develop @ community 
schoo! program in nutrition educetion 


MERAL MILLS, INC 


4 


Name Grade 


Street of 8.0. No. Pupils 
City Zone s 
OE EEE EEE ESSE SEES ESSE SEES 
PAN-AMERICAN COPPEE BUREAU, Educ 

Please send me « free sample copy of your boot 
NEIGHBOR PRODUCT 


THE INSTRUCTOR 1-5! 299 


COFFEE - THE STORY OF A GOOD 


Position 


4 


Name 


Schoo! Name & Address 
Zone State 
See eee ee eee eee eee eee 


THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 67 


i? 
Se DOSS SSSSSSTSSSSSUSOSSES 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Please send me spies of your “NAMED PASSENGER TRAINS,” @ 24-page list 
of railroad passenger trains in the United States, Canada, and Mexico which ere ident fied 
‘ gin and destination for each train, railroad or railroads over 
of motive power used. Suitable for social studies 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


by nemes. Gives points 
which it operates, and the types 


4 


Name 


Zone State 
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Teaching Good Penmanship 


LEONA BUHLMANN 


AKING penmanship one of the 

M most interesting and profita- 
ble lessons for the pupils in my ru- 
ral school was the goal toward 
which I aimed the term 
that I taught. Teaching penman- 
ship the first term had been such 
a nightmare that I! 
omitted it altogether. 
When penmanship period came, 
there was a great deal of commo- 
tion as the children searched for 
mislaid papers, pens, and ink. In 
a fifteen-minute period, there was 


second 


sometimes 


hardly time to explain the exercises 
to each group and give individual 
help where necessary, if any time 
was wasted. I discussed the situa- 
tion with other teachers and found 
that they, too, faced the same prob- 
lem—lack of time, and lack of in- 
terest. 

The following term I set about 


First of all, I 


schedule so 


to attain my goal 
revised my teaching 
that penmanship preceded a class 
which necessitated writing—prefer- 
ably spelling. In this way there was 
a carry-over ot 
ness, and it gave penmanship a 
definite place in my schedule so 
that it could not be crowded out, 
as was often the case when it was 
the last lesson of the morning or 
alternoon. 

1 made definite plans for im- 
proving the class procedure. One 
pupil was appointed to take charge 
of all papers, passing and collect- 
In most cases we found 


writing conscious- 


ing them 
it best for the children to keep their 
pens and ink at their own desks. 

After materials were assembled, 
we began with a short limbering- 
up drill before starting the letter, 
word, or sentence practice. I found 
these exercises very worth while, as 
they helped the pupils work rhyth- 
mically, and showed where their 
weaknesses were. 

Pupils who had not achieved the 
“light look” in their drills were not 
allowed to work with pen and ink. 
This ability naturally varies through 
the grades and can be used to mo- 
tivate better work After 
diligent practice with pencils, the 
children gained control enough to 
use pens. 

Ihe greater part of the fifteen- 
minute period was used for actual 
work on letters, words, figures, and 
In order to use this time 


some 


sentences 
to best advantage I planned for the 
first-graders to have word practice 
combined with’ their 
another period. 

The second grade may also need 
special help unless they can make 
all the letters of the alphabet cor- 
rectly They constant at- 
tention as they learn to form their 
letters. 


language at 


need 


The other grades can be com- 
bined to make three groups. I 
plan to introduce new material to 
only one group during a lesson pe- 
riod. The following day that group 
can continue with only simple di- 
“Fifth and sixth 
grades, continue your practice on 
the fs. Write them in groups of 
five. After that you may copy the 
sentence that I have written on the 
blackboard. Try to improve the f’s 
in the sentence each time you write 
tt” 


rections, such as, 


After giving similar directions to 
a second group, I have at least five 
minutes for presenting a new exer- 
cise to the third group and also for 
giving individual help 

At the end of the period, the pu 
pil who is responsible for the pa- 
pers that week gathers them up in 
consecutive order and pins them to 
the bulletin board so that they re- 
main unwrinkled rhe other pu- 
pils clear their desks and prepare 
for the spelling lesson 

The above plan worked well, and 
the daily fifteen-minute period was 
spent more profitably and with 
greater concentration than was a 
longer period of only once or twice 
a week 

In order to stimulate interest and 
keep the class really alive, I used 
some devices which others may find 
helpful. 

1. Let every pupil make an ex- 
hibit sheet the first of each month 
In penmanship he is not competing 
against a class but is striving to im- 
By keeping 


these sheets in a folder he has a 


prove his own work 


record of his own work and a basis 
We mounted our 
folders on a special exhibit board 
where thes 
all visitors 

2. Occasionally, give a 
test, using some sentence, such as 
“A quick brown fox jumped ove 
the lazy dogs,” which contains all 
the letters in the alphabet. The 
children write the sentence as many 
times as possible in two minutes 
Then they count the total number 
of letters that they have written 
and divide by two to find the rate 
Class graphs showing 


for comparison. 
could be examined by 


speed 


per minute 
both rate and quality stimulate in- 
terest. 

3. Set standards and strive con- 
tinually to attain them. One of 
our goals is to earn award pins 
from the publishers of our text- 
books 
pamphlet naming the exercises to 
be made by the pupil on a test 
sheet. The paper is graded by the 
company and, if it rates an award, 
one is issued to the pupil. I pre 
sent the pins at a special program 
when the mothers are present 


This company issues a small 





Making Problem Solving 
Easier 
Continued from page 29 


to illustrate addition, subtraction, or 
another of the four fundamental proc- 
esses. Most of the original problems 
were drawn from real-life experiences 
at school and at home In this way 
Miss Larkin prepared her children to 
be effective in using arithmetic in its 
evervday scttings 

After weeks of stimulating and en 
joyable tryouts of various ways of im 
proving ability to solve reasoning prob 
lems, Miss Larkin’s pupils became 
really proficient and she no longer 
dreaded days when reasoning prob 
lems were scheduled Her pupils ze st 
fully numbered their papers and solved 
in turn (by process only) the six prob 
lems she read aloud in the first five 
minutes of the arithmetic class. They 
became so thoroughly familiar with 
situations that called for addition 
multiplication, or subtraction that they 
could read with comprehension and 
solve with little difficulty. 


Are You Thrifty? 


Continued from page 42) 

I could use the back of this for scratch 
paper—to work arithmetic on Guess 
I'd better not throw it away 

ANN--That’s a good idea 

The girls exit talking When they 
are gone Bill and Joe come out 

nitt—There’s another one for me! 

joe—Yes, but we're quite a ways 
rom having ten yet. Sh! 

Boys retreat as Mrs. James and 
Martha enter 

MARTHA—Mother, could we have 
chocolate eclairs for supper tonight? 
We haven't had any for a long time! 

MRS. JAMES —Well, maybe we can 
Martha They are rather expensive 
but if we don’t buy some of the other 
things on our list we could manage 

MARTHA—I think we deserve Sees 
gn, stops, and points it out to her 
mother Look, a new “Thrift 
Week—Are You Thrifty 

mrs. JAMES (laughing 


oftly) —Well 
buying chocolate eclairs certainly isn't 
thrifty, is it Couldn't we do without 
them tonight 
MARTHA—Yes, I guess we could. 
mrs. JAMES (looks at wrist watch 
Come on. Let's hurry or we won't be 
thrifty with our time and the grocery 
store will be closed 
Martha and Mrs. James hurry off 
as Carl enters. H tops im front 
gn 
cart—Thrift Week! Phocey! Who 
cares if it's Thrift Week? I've got 
fifteen cents left from my allowance 
und I'm «& ght down and buy a 
soda! H s at sign again, makes 
a fa and exits 
Joe and Bill 
jor—There’s one for me! You've 
just been lucky so far 
pitt—We will see That makes six 
who have passed. Just four more! 
They disappear behind sign as 
Betty and Jean enter 
serry—Mother said I could have a 
new dress for the party! She didn’t 


ni 


really want me to have one, but I 
begged so hard she finally said I could 
What are 


you gommg to wear to the party: 


go down and pick one out 


1EAN—Oh, my blue dress, I guess 
It's still a good dress Sees sign and 
stops Say. look! A new sign! This 
must be Thrift Week! 

perry—Oh, I wish we hadn't seen 
that sign, Jean! I hate to admit it, 
but I know I don’t really need a new 
on My ereen dress would be all 
right Looks at sign again and sighs 
loudly Come on, let's go back home 
I've decided not to buy that dress, 


yean (laughing gaily)—Well, for 
evermore! You're so funny! Why 
would you let a little old sign upset 
you like this? 

setry—It hasn't upset me; it just 
makes me face the truth. 

Jean and Betty exit as Bob and 
John enter. 

pos—Mr. Smith said he'd need two 
messenger boys next summer and if we 
get our applications in right now, he'll 
probably give the jobs to us as soon 
as school is out. When I get money 
‘ 


my own I'm going to buy a new 
bike! 





joun—I think I— (stops when he 
sees sign.) “Are You Thrifty?” Well, 
if I get a job I’m going to save every 
cent I can for my college education. 

nos—That wouldn’t be a bad idea 
for me, too. I want to go to college 
when I finish high school, too. I guess 
maybe I'll just buy new tires for my 
old bike and not buy a new bike after 
all. I think I'll save my money and 
buy United States Savings Bonds. 
Dad says there's no better place to put 
your money. 

Bob and John exit. Joe and Bill 
come out from behind sign.) 


yor—You win! Nine out of ten are 
going to be thrifty! Guess I was wrong 
that time, but I’m kind of glad of it. 
Too bad we couldn’t have a sign to 
remind us all the time to be thrifty. 

pitt—Yes, because thrift is only a 
habit. And it doesn’t mean being 
stingy. It just means getting the most 
out of what you have, whether it’s 
money, or time, or anything else 
Well—that was a good experiment. It 
must be almost suppertime. Good-by 
See you tomorrow 

jor—So long. 

(Bill and Joe exit right and left.) 





Chis 
for Lunch 
is ohe 


te balance, 


+ 


balance 





iet? 





She’s such a little girl. Why would anyone want to introduce 


one so young to the big and important subject of nutrition education? 


Why? First, because authorities agree that children must eat properly to be alert, healthy 


and happy. Second, because afchild’s diet depends upon personal and family food habits—habits 


which begin to take shape even in pre-school years. To improve diet, education must start as early as 


possible—and continue through the adult years. 

A survey of more than 61,000 children from kindergarten through 12th grade showed that two out 
of three need to improve their diet! On the encouraging side, educators have found that they can 
improve eating habits by classroom study. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION—WHOSE JOB IS IT? 


Nutrition education may begin in the class- 
room, in adult group meetings, in the home 
—almost at any point within the community. 
But no matter where it starts, it obviously 
must become a community-wide project ...a 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET —If you want help in 
starting or expanding a nutrition education program in your community or class- 
room, send today for SOURCE MATERIALS, This leaflet describes more than 
20 teaching aids for intermediate and upper grade pupils, group leaders and others 
improving public health through education and understanding of 


interested 


food values. They are offered free as a public service. 


Write: Dept. I-A, Wheat Flour Ins 


ists, doctors, nurses, 
industry —all are final 
prehensive program for foods education. 


ute, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, TIL 


cooperative responsibility. Teachers, home 
economists, school administrators, nutrition- 
parents, business, and 
y drawn into a com- 


wheat 


aeons eeeeereeccons 


flour 


institute 
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0 Breakfast P anning Charts 


n excellent 


good 


breakfast h 


take-hom 


abit 


iy 


Mh 


if 
Mf 
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These 30 Students’ Work Sheets “Good Breakfast— Good Morning” 
— an excellent class activity for the children to plan break- 
ast menus from the variety of foods listed. It encourages discus- 
sions on how the basic breakfast pattern foods — fruits, cereal, 
milk, bread and butter, may be prepared. Many other suggestions 
and activities are included in the complete breakfast teaching 


unit for grades 4, 5, and 6. 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 28-page Teacher's Manual, “Two Better 


Breakfast Plays and Other Classroom Activities,” 
edited by Laura Oftedal, Laborator 
furnishes play outline, illustrate 


size 8"x 1014", 
School, University of Chicago, 
costume ideas, and dialogue. 


A chapter on the latest nutrition information gives helpful 
material for teaching the good breakfast lesson. Contains 54 
illustrations, charts, and photographs. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast Calendar in full color, size 
12” x 18", has monthly activity suggestions. 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 
135 South La Salle Sereet, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 


GRADES 4°5°6 


Name 

PLEASE PRinT 
AORN Geese 
OE 


Grades taught 


Send for this FREE 


Teaching Unit 
for Grades 4°5° 6 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
A research and educational 
endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition 
135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


| pan ereeiy! 4 
eth e loan in the privacy of your own home 
rea To pt miy epay in 


tn To piainenvelege Cet out nd: pom 


se 1 
| STATE FINANCE E COMPANY, Dest. 133 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 
Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request e give 
name of school and proxi- 


mate number of caps and gowns 
required oerT. Tt 
THE C. E. WARD Co. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap aed Gown 
for Bighth (stade (Commencement 


We ave bared caps ond gowns for Migh ‘chests and Colleges 
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UNITS AND TESTS 
SEATWORK 
HANDWORK 


A postcard to THE 


One year (10 $4.00. Pay 


ssues 


ee ee ee ee eel 


later 


HE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


DAY-BY-DAY 

GIRLS AND BOYS 
PICTURES 

PROGRAM MATERIAL 


plus many other features. 


INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y 


enters your subscription. 


it you wish 
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Encourage Creative 
Writing 
(Continued from page 27) 


A bright sunny yellow: 
The sun’s golden ray, 
The daisies on a hilltop, 
The children at play; 
Some fruits in the springtime, 
The leaves in the fall 
I really think yellow 
Is the brightest of all. 


CAPTURING AN IDEA 
When a child has the 


he should be 


to write, 
Out 


come 


urge 
allowed to do so 
moments 
child's feeling 
thing he has 
may 


of such compelling 
and the 


f satisfaction in the 


veritable gems, 


created is worth whatever else he 
} few minutes that he 
One 


were 


ive missed in the 
wasn't with the rest of the class 
day during a class, we 


talking 


and a small boy 


science 
about the planets and the stars, 
became engrossed in 
writing a No one stopped him, 


and he 


everyone else 


poem 
was completely oblivious to 
During a study period, 


what he had written 


I Wonder 
The moon is like a ball 
That somone threw off Mars 
I wonder what would happen 
If it landed on the 


he showed me 


stars 


We must remember that the written 


language is composed not 


program 


only of creative writing, but also of 


practical writing, technical lessons, 
corrective instruction, and 
However, in the creative 
should stress capturing the ideas and 


putting 


guidance 
pe riod, you 


the ideas and the thoughts into 
Later the 

trate on the form 
take The 


placed on spontaneity of 


words can concen 


pupils 
which the writing 


should initial emphasis 
should be 
thought and not on proper punctua 
ound that the work 
of children who concentrated on idea 
of errors than that of 
children who were painstakingly trving 


ion. It has been 
was more free 


“ accurate 


HELPFUI 

The children can have 

* fun 
will be 
ing. They can make lists of synonyms 


ASSIGNMENTS 


a great deal 
that 


writ 


working on assignments 


valuable aids in creative 


similes, adjectives, and quaint word 


can list verbs that can be 


rhis list will 


ing. They 
substituted for “said.” 
x very helpful in their story writing 
especially when they write dialogue 


Making a list of 


be used to describe a girl, 


adjectives that could 
a boy, the 
sky, or the ocean is also g 
pretty and big 
These 


popular, 


ood practice 
Similes for will be fun 
to find 
dictionaries 
children will 


lessons make 
and the 


conscious 0 


and use 
more 
become { 


and different way 
STORIES 


children can 
if they are 


vords in a new 


PLAYS 


amazing what the 


WRITING 
It is 


lo with playwriting 


iND 


given 
: small amount of encouragement 


Read them 


plays to 


well-written one-act 
a background of un 
With 


as tar 


some 
build up 
lerstanding and appreciation 
this as a begirining 


with the 


you can go 


as vou like writing of plays 


For exampie, you could ask them t 


write the conversation that might have 


taken place between two characters 


history during a particular happen ng 


you may get some very interestin 


If the 
dramatize 


children are allowed t 


scenes 


original scenes, their n 


terest in playwriting will be awakened 


There is sheer magic in the writing 


f stories! You may discover that this 


medium for self 
there 
much that can be in this field. 

Perhaps you keep a book of poetry, 
and plays written by the chil- 


a more popular 


expression than plays, for is so 


done 


stories, 


dren. If you do, you'll agree that the 
children read that little book constant 
lv. And if the 


terested in publishing 


local newspaper is ir 
their contribu 


tions, creative writing will be well on 


the way to becoming a popular and 


satisfying means of self-expression 


SUMMARY 


find that in or 
cer to do creative there must 
be a sympathe tic environment in which 


In summing up, we 


writing 


the child feels free to express his ow: 
thoughts and emotions An apprecia 
tron of good literature must be built by 
or listening to good 
and poetry Above all, the chil 
encouraged to write in 
with 


constantly reading 
prose 
dren should be 
their ow: 
which they are 


words about things 


familiar 


The Dancing Dolls 
(Continued from page 16) 


Bonnie thought for a moment. She 
did want to do something for the car- 
nival couldn't tell the teacher 
that she wouldn't do her part 

“All right,” she “TH try.” 

The next night Aunt 
Jane and Jon came tonnie s 
Bonnie brought out Vasilios and 
lolanthe, and Aunt Jane showed the 
children how to handle the control 
sticks to make the dolls move. At first 
arms and legs flopped everywhere, but 
in a week the 
both dolls walk floor quite 
gracefully. Soon they could make the 
shake 


almost human 


and she 


igreed 
alter supper 
over to 


children could make 


across the 
dolls sit down, move their arms, 
their heads, and act 

Then Aunt Jane taught the children 
a simple little dance for the dolls to 
Both Jon and Bonnie prac 
ticed and practiced until they could 
make the 
well 


the marionettes and 


pertorm 
marionettes dance toge ther 
Dad built a little stage for 
mother 


quite 
sewed 
pretty blue curtains 

On the night of the carnival Jon and 
Bonnie scared but very excited 
Finally the 
the school auditorium went up to show 

Then Iolanthe 
their folk 


was over, the 


were 
big curtain on the stage of 
the marionette stage 
dance 
audi 


ind Vasilios began 
When the dance 
torium thundered with the 

After the 


friends 


applause 
all of their 
little 
had danced so well 
Bonnie flushed and ex 
cited as they showed the children how 
the doll 
Later putting the 
marionettes away in the box, Bonnie 
said, “I think these are the nicest kind 
of dolls. Don’t you think so too, Jon 
And Jon nodded in 


show was over 
rushed up to see the 
marionettes that 


and Jon were 


s worked 


when they were 


igreement 


Use Everyday Materials in 
the Opaque Projector 


Continued from page 24) 

wnother of Iran The children were 
such a map only 
two maps to 
mount them for 
yw them on the screen 


nterested in finding 


i week ago Give these 


Fred and 


use. You can she 


have him 


is a review of last week's study 
Material for the 


not limited to flat items which can be 


opaque projector is 
ut out and mounted. Stones, 
even thick books 
which it would not be 


twigs, 
from 
to cut 


and magazines, 
advisable 
out pages, can be projected, too 


Stones and twigs can be laid on a con 


trasting surface and placed in the ma 
Put paper clips 
along the edges of 
pages to hold 
You will be surprised how 
a lesson you will have using 


this type of projected material. 


chine for projecting 
or a rubber band 
the book or mag 


them flat 


azine 


interesting 





Friends Indeed 


Continued from page 40 


LITTLE pic (enters)—I have some 
thing for your dog, Mother Hubbard 
It is a nice juicy bone with plenty of 
I got it when I went to 
wrapped 


meat on it! 
the market today 
package to Dog, who exits with it 


Guest arrive one 


Gwes 


right after the 
ther, and as they speak they lay the 
gifts on the table 

Miss MUFFET—Perhaps you would 
like a bow! of curds and whey, dear 


Mother Hubbard. 


PIOGLEDY— I ! 


HIGGLEDY usually lay 
eggs for gentlemen, but this one—nice 
is for your breakfast 


rucker—I get white 


and fresh 

TOMMY bread 
und butter when I sing for my supper 
Here is some for your supper, Mother 
Hubbard, and you won't have to sing 
for it 

PETER PirpeR—Mother Hubbard, I'd 
like to share my peck of pickled pep 
pers with you. I don’t need that many 

QUEEN OF Here, Mother 
Hubbard, are some freshly baked tarts 
I hid them from the Knave of Hearts 
so he wouldn't steal them 

Jack HORNER—Here is a plum pie, 
Mother Hubbard. Before I knew you 
needed it, I pulled out one plum I 
hope you don't mind 

TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE 
breathless, carrying fishing pole and 
fish)—I thought this fish would never 
bite in time for me to get here. But 
I finally landed him and here he is for 
you, Mother Hubbard 

PETER PUMPKIN-EATER—Do you like 
pumpkin pie, Mother Hubbard? Here's 
a big pumpkin fresh from the garden 
It will make a lot of pies tor you. 

Singing of “The Muffin Man” 

Words and music to th 

action song are in Singing Games and 
Drills published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., Inc., New York 18 

MUFFIN MAN (with tray 
What's tea with 
Passes mu [fins on his 
Mother 
Hubbard, are a dozen muffins. They 
are fresh out of the oven, and I made 
them especially for you 

MOTHER HUBBARD—Thank you sx 
much, Muffin Man, and all you folks 
It is wonderful to have such friends 
Thanks to you, my dog and I have 


HEARTS 


running i? 


heard outside 


of mu ffir 
enters, still singing r 
out muffins? 
tray to everyone Here, 


more than enough to fill our cupboard 
And thank you, Mother Goose, 
for planning this wonderful tea party 


now, 


The Big Decision 


Continued from page 40 


fellow workers and I didn’t empty the 
gartage into our special closed trucks 
and carry it away, just think what 
problem housewives would have! 

COUNCIL MEMBER—I read that a long 
time ago people just threw garbage is 
the streets. I am glad our city has 
sanitary system for garbage disposa 
We must not economize there 

All Council Members echo last sen 
tence. 

STREET CLEANER—Even though peo 
ple no longer need to throw garbage 
in the streets, our streets do have to be 
kept clean That is the job of the 
men who work with me We sweep 
them and flush them with water. The 
city needs us 

counciL MeMBER—I agree! Let’s al 
ways have clean streets 

All echo the last words as Garbag 
Collector and Street Cleaner leave 
mMAyor—Of course we'll keep these 
important helpers 

secreTaryY—Your Honor, one of the 
nurses from the Public Health Depart 
ment is here 


Health Nurse enters.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Your Honor, I am 
nurse I visit the 


HEALTH NURSE 
a public health 
homes where a nurse is needed, and I 
hold clinics where parents and chii- 
dren can be examined and given imoc- 
ulations. My friend, the 
helps the children when they get sick 
Sometimes I teach mothers 
good care of their chil- 
Health 


from 


school nurse, 


at school 
how to take 
dren The 
Department keep our city safe 


members of the 


can't get rid of us. 
jumps uf Your 
want our city to be a 


disease. You just 

COUNCIL MEMBER 
H mor, we 
healthy place in which to live We 


have to. keep the Healti#"Departmeiit. 
(Takes his seat. 

(All echo last words.) 

mayor—We can't save any ‘money 
here. We'll keep all the Health De- 
partment employees, of course. 

Health Nurse exits as the 
employees enter.) 

secreTarRY—Your Honor, two post- 
office workers are here to talk to you 

POSTAL CLERK— Your Honor, those of 
us who work in the post office think 
our job is mighty important. We work 
hard to make sure everyone gets his 


postal 


own mail. Our city’s business would 


| Carbonated Beverages 


as an afternoon “Pick-up” 


Did you know that the average human body loses about two and 


be; ruined if the mail and freight serv- 
ides were stopped, and our citizens 
would be very unhappy if no-one ever 
got any letters or presents. 

LETTER CARRIER—Through rain and 
snow and heat and cold we walkralong 
the city streets carrying mail ;to every 
house. People would not know how to 
get along without us 

counciL MemBper—I like to get mail, 
and lots of business people need their 
mail in a hurry. Every city needs a 
good post office 

All echo his last words 
Continued on page 68) 








one-half quarts of water during a day? Hence, that feeling of afternoon 
fatigue may in part be traced to an improper fluid balance of the body! 
An appealing way to help restore this fluid loss is to drink a 
wholesome, carbonated beverage. It’s a scientific fact that carbonated 
beverages play a vital role in body function, being an excellent means 

of furnishing quick energy —in addition to offering pleasant, palatable 

and zestful refresbment! 

Sweetened carbonated beverages contain an average of 100 calories 


THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
THE BOTTLED 
SOFT DRINK 
INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN 
BOTTLERS 


per eight ounces, which is rapidly assimilated and transformed into 
quick energy. When the 7 basic foods recommended in specified 
amounts by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 


Council are consumed, carbonated beverages serve beneficially as 
caloric supplementation of the essential dietary requirements. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 





CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES 


WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc, 
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New Horizons in Teaching ; 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


; 


School boys and girls will have many A 


occasions in their lives, which require 


letter writing. And here’s new, sim- 


ple instructional material that makes 
fun. 


letter writing 


This material is from the non-profit 


> 
— 


organization, Young Friends Around The 


World. ’ 
of mexpensive greeting 
ages eight to seventeen. 


You send in your name, address, age 


hey have originated a new kind 
card service for 


and 


tell where you want a correspondent— 


anywhere in U.S. or a foreign 


Greeting card will be sent. 


land, 
loo, name and 


address of new chum. Card, in 3-color, 
has place for your letter, your photo- 


graph, etc. 

it's exciting 
answer is 
If further interested 


FRIENDS 
ization, 542 Fifth Ave., New 


getting an answer. 
guaranteed, 


write dire: 
AROUND THE WORLD, non-pre 
York 19. 
own name and address, ag 


your pen friend to live, SINGLE GREETING 


And an 


tly to YOUNG 
shit organ- 
Print 
and where you want 


CARD 


(with new friend’s name and address)—15¢. If 


ordered all at one time, 
only 10¢ each, 


IN QUANTITIES OF 20, 


The garden fresh flavor and smooth 

chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 

GUM brings welcome relaxation. 

Chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Just try it. 





“¢ RAYON x 


SAYON 


CRAYOMER Etchings 
Tramsperenctes 


Send for spectel F & 1 Units 
Onty 10¢ each Dept. 1-37 


A = ay eee tor nc gper 


Mityear @ 


NATIONAL COLL or EDUCATION 


insten, Of. 
SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
EVERYDAY CARDS 
MAE) ee? Satin Votour and Metalic 


cards 
easy orders FAST 
low as tb for #1 Up to 100% pre 
Seen ted Stat h: 


ret 
tee ~s ON Arr Ni AL. 
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ee Best Source of Supplies for 
jocational Education and Crafts Classes 


| ron Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


thing fre Beginners’ Kite of 

RE EADY Cot projects, to supplies and 

leathers for advanced hobbyists 
HIGHEST QUALITY 

All materials, moderately-priced tool 

ing leathers, calfskin, ete , top quality 

Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 


fer FREE Our established policy is to ehip or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 237, Chicago 24, tl. 














ask your dealer to show 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


IT_EOSTS ONLY 20% 4 COPY 





ing for your own use. 

fecturer: 

Bolster Casea Show Scart, 
reads, Lu 


Best. 542 


1951 


rect 
mices Ly Ay Pillow Cases and 





Spark Plug Helps the Team 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Well, the car just won't start,” Dad 
was saying, “and there’s nothing I can 
do about it tonight. Mrs. Westercamp 
is one of my best customers, and I 
hate to disappoint her. I'll just have 
to call and tell her I can’t get the tur- 
key to her until tomorrow.” 

As Dick looked at his father, 
ticed how worried and tired he seemed 
Dick swallowed hard. Then he said, 
“T'll take it, Dad.” 

Grimly Dick placed the turkey in 
the basket of his bicycle. He waved 
to his father and, being careful that 
Dad didn’t see the disappointment in 
his eyes, Dick pedaled out of the yard. 

“Four miles to Mrs. Westercamp’s 
and four miles back,” thought Dick, as 
he pedaled along. “Even if that front 
tire holds out, 1 won't be able to get 
to the game on time. Scotty will be 
worried when it’s time to start the 
game and I’m not there.” 

Dick gave a tired sigh as he finally 
rode into Mrs. Westercamp’s yard. 
“Whew! I hope I made good time 
coming out,” he thought to himself. 

Then pss-ss-st went the front tire! 
Dick felt it go flat! “That settles it. 
Now Ill never get to the game,” Dick 
said in despair. As he stood gazing 
forlornly at the tire he heard a loud 
Looking around he saw a mild- 


he no- 


sound, 
looking horse gazing solemnly over the 
fence at him. “That's right, laugh, 
you old Spark Plug!” — Dick 

Turning his back on the horse, Dick 
pushed his bicycle up to the house and 
leaned it up against the edge of the 
porch. “They're just about starting 
the game now,” he thought, as he took 
the package from the carrier. “Scotty'll 
have to play center, and he isn’t nearly 
tall enough. Boy, how I wish 
there!” 

As Dick waited for Mrs. Wester- 
camp to answer his knock, Spark Plug 
gave another whinny as if to attract 
attention. Dick looked at the horse, 
and then he suddenly remembered, 
“Why, that’s the horse that Mr. Moore 
was going to shoe if Mrs. Westercamp 
could take him to the Moore farm. 
Say! That's an idea!” 

“Mrs. Westerc amp,” Dick 
moment later, as he deposited the tur- 
key in her arms, “would you let me 
ride Spark Plug to Mr. Moore’s farm 
to get him shod? You see I've a flat 
tire and our team is playing a basket- 
ball game tonight and I—I 

“Yes, I see, Dick,” Mrs. Westercamp 
interrupted. “That's a good idea and 
it would help us both out. Wait until 
I get my coat and I'll help you.” 

Mrs. Westercamp went inside and 
came back out wearing her coat. She 


I was 


said a 


hurried to the barn and returned with 
a bridle which she helped Dick put on 
the horse. 
of surprise 
back. 
“Take the 
woods, Dick 


snort 


Spark Plug gave a 
as Dick climbed upon his 


dirt road through the 
It's much shorter,” ad 
vised Mrs. Westercamp, as Dick pre 
pared to ride away. 

“Thanks a lot,” cried Dix 
his knees against the 
“Now get going, 
We've got a game to win.” 

As he rode through the woods Dick 
thought about the team 
Scotty! He's not as tall as I am, but 
he'll be playing basketball for all he’s 
worth just the same.” 

The old horse seemed to sense 
Dick's excitement, and with gray tail 
and mane flying, he jogged along at an 
unbelievably fast pace. 

“Atta boy, Spark Plug!” Dick urged. 
“If you'll only get me there in time 
to help win the game, we'll make you 
mascot of the Madison Junior High 
basketball team!” 


k, pressing 
horse’s plump 


old fellow! 


sides 


“Good old 


Mr. Moore's farm was right at the 
edge of town. Dick slid off Spark 
Plug’s back, and quickly explained the 
situation to Mr. Moore who agreed to 
keep the horse ove rnight and shoe him 
in the morning. Then Dick raced to 
school and down to the locker room. 

He opened the door and looked in. 
The first half of the game seemed to 
be over, for there sat the team looking 
glumly at the Scotty spied 
Dick first 

“Here's Dick!” 
ing to his feet 

Then came 

“Where 

“Get out of those clothes!” 

Where's your basketball suit?” 

A dozen grabbed Dick and 
began to take off his shirt, untie his 
and hand him his basketball 


coach. 
Scotty yelled, jump- 


a chorus of voices. 
you been?” 


hands 


shoes, 
sult. 

“What's the Dick 
when he could catch his breath. 

“Springville’s ahead, 14 to 8,” 
groaned Scotty. 

“We'll 
Springville,” 
equal to anything 
back with the team 

In the confusion that followed, Dick 
managed to explain about the turkey, 
the flat tire, and his wild ride on Spark 
Plug. Then the whistle for the 
last half of the game. 

When Madison's team again got into 
action, the ball seemed to take wings. 
Nothing the team did 
could stop its rapid passage from hand 
to hand and from hand to basket. 
Fast and furious the game went on! 

Then under 
Springville’s basket the ball flew to 
Dick. He dodged, dribbled, dodged 
again. He tossed it to Scotty. Scotty 
threw it back to Dick, but the throw 
was too high! Dick a tremendous 
leap and rescued it from the air. 

Shoot, Dick, shoot!” the Madison 
rooters cried 

Dick gave a 
half a 
up! Dick took aim 
toward the basket. 

Every eye followed the 


asked 


score?” 


wipe the floor with 
boasted Dick, feeling 
that he 


soon 


now was 


blew 


Springville 


out of a quick scuffle 


gave 


basket 
was almost 


ball 


glance at the 
away Time 
and shot the 


floor 


ball as it 
sailed through the air. It fell, crack- 
ing the net like a whip as it passed 
through! Then the whistle 
Madison had won 24 to 22! 

“You made us win!” Scotty yelled in 
Dick’s ear team left the floor. 

“Hey, ” inquired 
Dick, his brown eyes twinkling. “It was 
Spark Plug made us And I've 
got promises to keep with that horse. 
He's going to be mascot of the Madi- 
son basketball team!” 


blew! 


as the 
what do you mean 


win 


Cowboys and Vaqueros 
Continued from page 42) 


FRANCO—Si, We 
rPETE—A serape? 
pepro—It is for the rain, 
paut—Oh, I see. We wear rubber 
ized slickers. 
ALFONSO—In 
alike 
rAY—Sombrero. 
Spanish word. 
{ll Vaqueros smile and nod heads 
paBLO—QOur work is also much like 
I think 
Riding range 


call it a serape. 


also, 


many dress 


big sombreros 


ways we 


rhere is another 


yours, 
PHU watching cattle, 
branding during spring roundup, bron- 
cobusting 
RAMON 
wild— 
Al Yes, 
borrowed, 


Bronco? Why that means 
that’s 
isn’t it? “Broncobusting” 
means breaking wild horses 
FRANCO—We break wild horses, too 
And we drive cattle to ‘the railroad. 


another word we 


FRANK—Your wide green plains are 
good for raising cattle. 
(Continued on page 72) 





Reading Can Be 


Continued from page 


Fun 


have been completed, they may be 
as a group on the blackboard ledge or 
on an easel. The title 
course, be first 

Each child 
reading the 


page should, of 
should then 
parts that fit his pictures 
or should practice telling about them 
in his words, if he 
manner of presentation. The childrer 
should their progress and 


that all are ready t 


pract ct 


prefers this 


own 
evaluate 
when satisfied 
the creditable mai 
ner, they should present it in an aud 


show movie in a 


ence situation 
After the 


courage constructive 


movie, it is well to er 
the 
Through 
this evaluation those who participated 
led 

the production were outstanding 
the 


mind in planning another movie 


evaluation of 
presentation by the audience 
should be to see what features in 
and 
also 


mprovements to be kept in 


FUN 
The 


agraph supplies a motive for rere iding 


THROUGH 


illustration of 


ILLUSTRATION 


a sentence OF par 


and provides training in evaluation as 
well 

Some children will enjoy writing the 
that explain their pictures 
and attaching them below the pictures 
The sc 


sentences 
illustrations then be ar 
ranged to make ar interesting display 
on the bulletin board 


may 


DRAMATIZATION 


Dramatization presents a problen 


to many teachers because most stories 


have characters than the num 
the 


lo circumvent this, the 


fewer 


ber of children in reading 


group 
story may be 
divided into scenes and different chil 
dren the part of 


in different scenes 


may play the same 
character 

Dramatization under this plan pre 
vides fine opportunities for group plan 
ning and for developing 


leadersh P 
Extra children may 


serve aS annourn 


the 
properties 


ers for the scenes and may be ones 
responsible 

After the 
have been de 
n that 


of the story 


for simple 


players for each scene 
ded upon, the childret 
scene should reread their pz 
so that 
fully acquainted with the 


and 


they may become 


conversation 
action in the 


scene Several re 


readings during the practice period 
may even he 


After the 


presented in 


necessary 


dramatization has been 


an audience situation t 


should be evaluated as suggested for 


The 
careful about keeping such 
evaluation or 


the movie and illustration teach 
er rnust be 


a constructive basis 


Meet the Grocer 
Continued from page 31 


t Paper money 

‘ Clay 

d) Papier-maché fruits and vege 
tables 


models of groceries 


Drawings 
1) Pictures of various types of food 
1 scrapbook 

t Pictures of fe 


1 
meal 


o put in 
ywods served at 


Illustrations for stories about the 
rocery 
d) ¢ urd 


bulletin beard or for 


ardbo cutouts of food for 


the 1 blackboard 
border 

t A frieze showing a shopping tour 
of the supermarket 
G. Musi 


Learn several appropriate 


Liste n to records 


songs 
) 


3. Develop rhythmic movements to 
song 

H. Arithmet 

1. List the amounts of food needed for 


a class party 


put 


| 


Tell whether certain items are sold them often in relation the month 


y the quart, pound, dozen, and so on 
lard 


bananas eggs oranges 


day, and year 
6. Practice making change while play 
ing store. 


potatoes vinegar 


I's, 2's, 3’s, 


milk onions Count store articles by 
rolls 4's, and so on 

butter I. Health and science. 
make a 1. Make a picture menu of a balanced 
How diet for one day 

and two 2 Make a shopping list for three days 
are four menus 

quarts 3 


sugar 


meat cream 


crackers cheese 


Show how maay pints 


juart; quarts make a gallon. 


many quarts are two 


how 


pints 


pints; many gallons 


quarts and four Discuss 





types of menus for 

weight and underweight pupils. 
the dates of + 
and refer to 


over- 
t. Develop story problems 
». Mark on the 
the trips to the 


Plant a few garden seeds to see how 
plants grow. Discuss the 


calendar 


stores, 


effects of 





light, temperature, and moisture on 


these plants. 

CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

Parents will enjoy seeing the culmi- 
nating activities carried out by the 
class. A favorite story that was read 
during the unit may be adapted into a 
play. Or, the class may wish to write 
their own play about some phase of 
the unit. An exhibit of all the art 
work may be arranged. If preferred, 
these drawings, or a planned set of 
drawings, can be used in a homemade 
movie or in the opaque projector 








Qa Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the generation of elec- 
tricity. And nearly every year, Electric Power Companies get 
more electricity from one ton of coal than they did the year 


Qa What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines? 
The miners keep them as pets 
They help remove the coal 
They warn miners of bad air 


before. The upper bar shows how much electric power one ton 
of coal produced in 1914. On the lower bar, block in how much 
power you think that same ton produces today 


A On the average, Electric Power Companies now generate over 


three times more power from each ton of coal than they did in 


A Crocodiles” help remove coal. The modern automatic coal- 
loading machine, which miners sometimes call a “crocodile,” 
really looks like one. Broad “teeth,” revolving toward the 
center of the machine's 


average. 
“mouth,” pick up the loose coal at 
the rate of six tons per minute. Machines like this make 
the miner’s job much easier and far more productive than 
in the past 


Q Here is a scrambled list of bituminous coal’s best customers 
Put them in proper order, with the biggest user first. 


RAILROADS COKE, GAS & CHEMICALS 


RETAIL DEALERS ELECTRIC POWER UTILITIES 


A In proper order, the list would read as follows: Coke, Gas 


& Chemicals (92,000,000 tons); Retail Dealers (90,000,000 
tons): Electric Power Utilities (81,000,000 tons); Railroads 
(72,000,000 tons) 

only 


FREE BOOKLET! °.°3°"Ss 


“King Coal Quiz.” Write 





The questions 
and 
above 


answers 


are 6, TONS 





booklet 
for your free copy today! 


our fascinating new 
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1914. Recently, engineers have built even better generating plants 
which will produce over five times more power than the 1914 


Coal in the ground hasn't changed during this time. But since 
1914, new preparation machinery has greatly improved the 
quality of coal, And during that same time, better coal-burning 
equipment has continually boosted coal’s power output. 


1TON Y TON 


Qa If you were a miner, using today’s modern equipment, how 
much coal do you think you could get out in the average work- 
ing day? Check the proper pile. 


A Check the biggest pile: The American miner averaged 6% tons 
of coal per working day in 1949. By way of comparison, an 
American miner produces as much coal as six British miners 
The chief reason for American leadership is modern machinery. 
Today in our underground bituminous mines, about 91% of the 
coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% is mechanically loaded 
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The Chec 
That Hits 
the Spot 


when trouble comes 


Here it is! 
right—and on time. 


sickness, accident or quarantine. 


For example Mrs 


Albans, Vermont 


T.c.U. } ' roved itself a 
friend in d d a sudden au- 
tomobile ler n ch our entire fam 
was ' a to call for 
ncial aid for 

check was rushed air 

jays after report was 


and Mrs. Andree Fenelon Haas of Hollywood 


California, writes 


I have been a member for around 
fourteen years, and it took a sickness for 
me to find out w ne policy I carry 
we my recent pneu- 

would be settled so 

This was my frst 

m ill, but it is good 

ase of need by the 


famous umbrella Thank you! 


No wonder so many teachers have 
placed their trust in T.C.U. for the 
If you want 
protection, covering sickness, ac- 
cident, and quarantine at a cost of 
less than a nickel a day...If you 
want your claim checks to come to 
you at Air Mail speed—then by all 
means fill out and mail the coupon 


past half century. 


below 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


456 1.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Tcy 


iy 


(tie INFORMATION COUPON™ = = = 


To the T.C.U. 456 T.C.U. Bldg 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in kr ' wt T.C.U 


letails 


Address 


I knew it would be 
That's the 
way T.C.U. does business. For 
more than 50 years this fine organ- 
ization has been helping its mem- 
bers over the “rough spots” due to 


Develet of St 
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The Big Decision 


Continued from page 65) 


mAyor—Perhaps I should explain 
that our post office is a department of 
the United States government The 
workers are paid by the Post Office 
Department, not by our city. But we 
all think of the clerks and letter car 
riers as Our own community helpers 
We certainly do not want to try to get 
along without them 

Postal Clerk and Letter Ca 
exit. Bus Driver enters 

secreTary—Your Honor, here 
bus driver 

BUS priver—I drive one of our city’s 
busses. Every day the streetcars and 
busses carry thousands of people to 
work Everyone can't afford a car 
Think of the people who would hav 
to walk if we had no busses or street 
cars! There would be an awful lot of 
You can't get rid of us 
councti. Memper—I haven't a car 


sore feet 


I'm glad we have busses. We need 
them 

Ail echo his words 

mayor—Yes, we will have to keep 
our busses and streetcars 

Bus Dr er teaves 

SPCRETARY—May I present a repre 
sentative of our city’s public schools 
Your Honor 

Teacher enters 

reacher—Your Honor, I'd like to 
speak for all the teachers and the other 
employees of our public schools, in- 
cluding the superintendent and princi- 
pal, the janitors and the cafeteria 
We help the children of this 
community to become useful and well 
We teach them to 
read and write, to enjoy art and music, 


workers 
informed citizens 


play games, cook, and operate ma 
chinery, and begin to understand the 
world we live in. Your children need 
us 

oOUNCIL MEMBER~—I want my chil 
dren to have the best possible educa- 
tion. We can't do without our teachers 

{ll echo the last words Teacher 
leaves 

secreTary—Your Honor, a group of 
business men are waiting to see you 
I think they are angry 

Businessmen enter. Each one intro- 
duces hiv f and te what he does 

sHoe peALeR— Your Honor, I own a 
shoe store 

putcHer—Your Honor, I have a 
butcher shop 

BANKER— Your Honor, I am a bank 
er. 

crocer—Your Honor, I run a gro- 
cery store 

AUTO DEALER—I sell cars and operate 
a gas station, Your Honor I have 
been chosen to speak for our group 
We heard you are thinking of getting 
rid of some of our community helpers 
I don't know which is the most impor 
tant but I do know that we can't get 
along without them. We want our city 
to be a safe, healthy, convenient place 
to live in. We want our children to be 
healthy and happy. Our community 
helpers are trained for their jobs, each 
Then it is 
up to us to pay them to do their jobs 


doing what he can do best 


Let's have no more talk about getting 
rid of any of them 

mAyYor—We are glad you came. Ws 
will think about what you have said 

Businessmen leave 

SECRETARY The outer office is al 


most empty Just one more grou 


These seem to be housewives, and | 
think they are angry, too 

House es enter 

First Housewire—Your Honor, we 
heard that you were thinking of get 
ting rid of some of our community 
he ipers We housewives have come to 
tell you how we feel ahout that We 
need the policemen to help the chil 
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dren across busy streets and to protect 
our lives and property. 

SECOND HOoUSsEWIre—Your Honor, 
our house caught fire once and if the 
firemen hadn't been ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice we would have lost our 
home. I wouldn’t want to live in a 
city that didn’t have a good fire de- 
partment. 

THIRD HOUsEWIFeE—You must keep 
our health and sanitation departments 
We don’t want epidemics and we want 
someone always ready to help us stay 
well and healthy and to keep our city 
ooking clean 

FOURTH HOUsEWire--Our post office 
is one of our biggest conveniences. We 
all like to receive letters and we want 
to be sure that when we send a letter 
Ta pac kage that it will go to the right 
person. 

rirTH wHousewire—Many of us 
would just have to stay home if we 
couldn’t ride on a bus or a streetcar 
Some of our husbands could not hold 
their jobs. 

SIXTH HOUSEWIFE— Above all, we do 
not want you to try to save money on 
the schools. Our children need good 
educations. We housewives want to 
say that our husbands agree with what 
we have just said. They are working 

earn money to help pay for these 
We say keep all our commu- 
nity helpers. We can’t and won't get 


services 


tlong without them 
Housewives exit 
Council Members confer and then 
FIRST COUNCILMAN~— Your Honor, we 
vote to say no more about all this. We 
must find some other way to save mon 
ey or else find a way to get more mon- 
ey to meet our needs 
“avyor—Members of our city’s coun 
I congratulate you on your de- 
n Meeting adjourned. 


January in the 
Kindergarten 


Continued from page 23 


So we shall say that kindergarten 
children need to move about, they 
need to create, they need to play. In 
our total planning we must include an 
opportunity for all of these 

It seems to me that first of all we 
must remove the idea of “program 
from our thinking. We must not al- 
low ourselves to be bound by such 
terms as minutes, periods, and sched 
ules. Perhaps we should think in th 
way We can establish a kind 
framework for the day which will in 
clude those things which need to be 
planned with relation to approximate 
times such as the arrival at school, the 
lunch time, the resting time, and the 
going home 

Most important of all will be the 
long blocks of time within the frame 
work, time unbroken and unh irnied 
when the children may pursue all the 
activities which are meaningful to 
them Using the creative materials 
ooking at books, and just plaving w 
provide busy times with every child 
absorbed in doing 

Surely there will also be time for 
outdoor play and for lots of music 
There will be times for listening to 
stories and poctry We shall make 
time for exploring nature and we shall 
have times for just sitting down to- 
gether and talking about thing 
eral or making plans together 
group activities 

Here are busy days that are relaxed 
und flexible. Such days are fun for 
the teacher and for the children. They 
are good days for five-year-old living 
because there is freedom and time for 
creating and time for play. Here is 
education that is real 


Canada from Sea to Sea 


Continued from page 34) 


agent boosting some section of Canada 
Each agent decorated the front of his 
desk with a hand-painted map or an 
original poster advertising his prov- 
ince. All of the desks were placed in 
a big circle and the teacher walked 
around the inside of the circle pre 
tending to be a tourist looking for a 
vacation spot, a businessman looking 
for a new location, or a homemaker 
looking for a new place to live. Each 
travel agent prepared to speak in favor 
of his province, and competition be 
tween the prov ces increased daily 
A great deal of research was neces 
sary in order to answer inquiries con 
cerning climate, industries, transporta 
tion, scenery, and opportunities for 
recreation and education An inten 
sive study was made of the Canadian 
Mounted Police and of the Hudson's 
Bay Company | this information 
was used in p ving gar 
Each travel agent was able to figure 
the approximate st of round trip 
from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to 
n province He first 
] 


he distance on the 


some I 

learned t 
map sh ites and railroads 
Using thi ormation, the cost of 
various trips was calculated by means 


of these fi 


j 


gures 


To travel a mile by air costs about 


5.5 cents 
’, To travel a mile by Pullman costs 
about 4 cents 

To travel a mile in a day coach 


osts about 3 cer 


CULMINATION 


Iwo weeks before the end of the 
term we decided to invite the mothers 
and fathers to visit our classroom 
Plans were made to summarize our 
Canadian visit and to exhibit the work 
done during the unit Each child 
planned to exhibit the posters and 
maps made during the unit, and three 
boys volunteered to give reports on the 
Canadian Mounted Police 

With the he lp of the teacher 
demonstration of the travel agency 
game was given how how each 
travel agent attemy attract new 
settlers and tourists 1¢ province he 
represented. Graphs had been made 
to show Canada’s resources, original 
landscapes advertising Canadian scen 
ery were displayed, and each child was 
prepared to do an arithmetic problem 
indicating the approximate cost of a 
round trip to his province. The travel 
collected by the 


various “travel agents’ were displayed 


folders and bx 


At the end of the hour came a 
dramatization entitled “An Evening 
in the Home of a French-Canadian 
Family ch had been suggested 
by a chapter from Petite Suzanne, by 
Marguerite de Angeli Some of the 
characters found in the book had been 
eliminated, while five new ones had 
been added \ song, a dance, and a 
play “ +} ma Pp ay were also added 

In accordance with modern thought 
in the field of creative dramatics for 
nber of the cast 
had been encouraged to put his lines 


young children, no n 


into writing. Costumes and scenery 
were very simple and there was a mini 


mum of rehearsals 


EVALUATION 


The objectives of the unit were 
achieved Ihe children learned a 
great deal about Canada and they 
were more interested in our northern 
neighbors, which is the acid test for 
inv unit 

During the unit the different classes 
learned to work together as one group 
They helped one another in assembling 
material, and shared their findings 





Susan’s Magic Pencil 
Continued from page 15 


Ted looked at her 


Her curiosity about the 


in a knowing way 
magic pencil 
was aroused more than ever 

At last the 
Susan was seated at her desk waiting 


three weeks were up 
for Father to produce the mag pen 
cil, Father handed her a little pack 
ages Susan tore off the wrappers 
excitedly. Inside was an ordinary red 
pencil exactly like the one she had 


| 
| 


Art.—Illustrate each of the rules for 
spending by means of a poster 
C,. Sharing 

Language arts 

a) Reading literature. 

1) Read and discuss poems on 
sharing, such as “The Joy of Giv- 
ing” by Whittier 
2) Read and summarize stories 

on sharing such as “Up the Hill” 
and “The Greedy Shepherd.” 
Written 
ubout their sharing experiences 
Study the spelling of new words 


t Composition stories 


2. Music.—Learning songs on the shar- 
ing theme such as “Take a Neighbor 
for a Partner” and “It's American.” 

Tre Instructor, February 1949) 
3. Art. 

a) Make a sharing calendar with a 
song, poem, or short story for each day 
of the month. 

b) Make scrapbooks and valentines 
to send to the children’s ward of the 
hospital 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


A. Have the children work on allow- 





ing that time have them keep a per- 
sonal “cash account in which they try 
to follow, in.a simple way, what they 
have learned about saving, spending, 
and sharing. 

B. Show a motion picture on some 
phase of consumer education, inviting 
the parents to come and see it. 

C. Have a carefully planned class trip 
to a bank for firsthand observation of 
the many activities carried on there. 
D. Have the children go on a shopping 
trip with a member of their family, 
and then tell the class about it and 





Susan could not concea 
It doesn’t look 
any different from any other pencil, 


been usin 
onnge ma. ances for a month. Each week dur 


related to thrift what they learned about spending. 


her disappointment 





she murmured 
Father placed a sheet of paper in 
front of Susan. It was full of additior 
problems I want you to work 
these problems until I say 


then we'll decide 


stop, and 
whether the pen 

is magn he said kindly 
work immediately 


Susan went to 


and when Father said to stop, every 
problem was finished. Father took the 
paper and checked it over Every 
problem was correct 

Didn't you 


Susan, that you 


Father smiled and said, 
Say three w KS ago 
wanted a pencil that would get every 
right the first time Didn't 
you think it would take a magic pencil 
to do that 

“Yes, Father 

“You see 
and not in the pencil, 
he handed her 

When Susan 
found the new blue mechanical pen 
that she 


drugstore windov 


answer 


Susan admitted 
Susan, the magic ts in you 
Father said, as 
another package 


unwrapped it she 


had been admiring in the 
downtown 

Father,” 
You have the best ideas! I 


can see now that it was the twenty 


Oh, thank you, Susan 


cried 
minut hard work that I did every 
evening that gave me the right answers 
the first time Now. I know how to 
make ¢ y pencil a magic one!” 





Saving, Spending, Sharing 


" 


(Continued from page 32) 





Bb) ¢ om position 
Writing 


im Saving 


of their experiences 
2) Choosing one of Franklin's 
sayings and writing an explanation 
of its meaning 

Writing jingles and slogans 
about savings 

Letter writing 
Business letter asking 


niormation about savings program 


“Cooking up” a lesson in nutrition 


budgets, rules for savings, and so on 


Friendly letters to parents or 





friends asking them to visit our dis 


plays. A “never fail” recipe for teaching health and nutrition comes 


2. Arithmetix 


from Mrs. Evelyn Berlin, teacher in a one-room school in Cass 
a) Onegimal 7 


County, North Dakota. With her guidance, the class prepares a 
simple and wholesome hot dish on the electric plate in the school 
room. Mothers like to get lists of the dishes to be served at school, 
so they can plan the foods for the lunch box and the other meals 
accordingly. 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


Experiences like the one described 
here often yield, in addition to 


problems written 
solved by the l 
b) Pupil 


hange and handling 


hildren 
participation in making 
money in sucl 
school situations as school banking 
Mak ng and 
m personal or room 


. Music Writing words for a thrift 


improved diets, significant “fringe 


nite rpre ting er aphs 
benefits” such as: 


savings 





@ Improvement in social behavior 


aang 0 oe Career Cee, “The children,” says Mrs. Berlin, “become very conscious of mt , 

t . « t int 

wwe arts. whether or not they have selected foods from the Basic 7 food ‘aaa Pre sae 
© Chi dicinoti 

> a groups each day. The making out of menus and the study of ee 

ollect pamphlets anc @ Recognition of individual 


actual preparation of foods are concrete experiences they will 
’ differences 


pings on spe nding and saving The 


banks , 


often have 





material 

Make a collection of maga 
zine advertisements that appeal t 
Read and discuss the slo 


class vote for the 


never forget.”” Like many other teachers engaged in nutrition 





projects, she feels that the way the children look forward 
children to their lunches and enjoy them more than compensates 
for her extra effort. For further information on the 


school lunch as a medium for teaching health and 


gans. Have the 
three most popular ones 
b Telling 
f 


ubout spending experi 
ences in following the rules for spe nd 


ing that we have discussed 


nutrition—in both large and small schools—write: 
Arithmetic.—Eact = oan an Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 

account of the moncy that he has to ‘ . " 

mend tor a wack. Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


Copy teks (0:0 Gener Mate Low 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 





Lincoin's Speech at Gettysburg 











a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you con obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 


history paintings, witable for framing. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP 

Dept.a} 

Philadeiphia 41, Pa 

( | enctose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble 

~ Bubble Gum for new Besle portfolio of 48 
reproductions 

OC Please send more information about the Beale 
portfolio offer 


(check one) 


Teachers 
Name_ 





An Imaginary Trip to 
UNESCO House 


(Continued from page 44) 


you are doing here in UNESCO to 
break down ignorance? 

SECRETARY 
ples. Down in the Caribbean Sea, 
not far from the US. is an island 
called Haiti. One part of that island 
is a small valley which was greatly 


Let's take a few exam 


o”V erpopulated I hese people re eded 
help in overcoming disease and stop 
ping soil erosion before they could 
undertake the task of becoming edu 
cated Few of them can read or 
write The government of Haiti has 
asked UNESCO to guide the work of 
setting up an educational program for 
these people 

sixtu pupit—Do these people really 
want to go to school? 

SECRETARY — Yes, they know they can 
never progress otherwise Boys and 
girls and mothers and fathers come 
early in the morning and sit on the 
ground much of the day as they learn 
for the first time the letters of their 
alphabet and how to read and write 
There is always great excitement over 
the opportunity to learn 

reacuer-- That is good to hear 

SeECRETARY—Some languages are so 
difficult that it takes years just to learn 
the alphabet. At the invitations of 
governments, language experts from 
UNESCO are 
some of the more difficult alphabets 

seconp pupm—Our school helped 
by sending pencils, notebooks, and 
crayons to UNESCO 

secrerary--l am glad to hear that 
In some towns in Greece which have 


helping to simplify 


been destroyed by war there are 
schools with only one textbook in a 
whole school We have asked school 
children to help supply blackboards, 
crayons, and books for such schools 
You see we could not do this without 
the help of young people from many 
countries On your way out of the 
a lot of cartons, 
marked Germany, Greece, and India, 


building you will see 


which are ready to be sent to needy 
schools Supplies sent from schools 
like yours are in those cartons 
rHimp puptiL—My sister in the United 
States brought an Egyptian girl home 
from college The United Nations 
sent her to college in America 
SECRETARY —She probably has one of 
our UNESCO scholarships. We be 
lieve that one way to improve inter- 
national understanding is for young 
people to study and travel in other 
countries, 
rourTH Pupt.—Who pays for this 
secretary (to Teacher The pu 
pils from your school in America ask 
good questions Turns to children 
Who pays for all of this? Well, all the 
fifty-seven nations help to pay accord 
ing to their population and their 
wealth, What UNESCO costs for a 
whole year isn’t as much as one light 
cruiser or twelve bombers would cost 
rivta puru—Do all the fifty-seven 
nations in UNESCO meet together 
all the time here in this building? 
secreTary—No, all of them meet 
together only once a year, and each 
year the meeting is held in a different 
ountry There is an executive board 
of eighteen members which carries or 
the work throughout the whole year 
Let us go to the executive 
think the 


Scene changes to show men sitting 


room, I 


board is in session ne 


ables We can just peek in and sec 
them sitting around the conference 
table Those men are all experts 
education, science, or the arts 

sixtn pupmu—What language dk 
they speak 

SECRETARY 
ent languages, but everything is trans- 
lated into English and French 


They speak many differ 


First purtL—I'll bet even those men 
don’t always agree. 

secreTary—That is true, but they 
do co-operate. You see there is a pla 
card in front of each person which in- 
dicates the country he represents The 
gentleman from Brazil is especially 
interested in the part UNESCO is 
taking in exploring the Amazon Jun- 
gle This is a territory almost as large 
as the United States where people still 
use bows and arrows and live aimost 
as they did in the stone age Then you 
see the gentleman from Lebanon. He 
is going to ask today that UNESCO 
hold a seminar next summer in his 
country to which teachers can come 
from many of the Arab countries 
Here they will be taught about the 
work of the United Nations and 
UNESCO Then they will spread 
knowledge about the United Nations 
in their schools. There is little trans 
lated about UN in the Arab language. 
We should remember, young people, 
that a world organization such as 
UNESCO never existed until now 

SECOND PpuptL—Then.maybe we are 
build 
We're right in on the beginning. 

Scene changes to show large UN 
flag hanging on wall 

THIRD pupiL—Gee, that's exciting! 

FOURTH PUPIL—Yes, we've sort of 
grown up with the United Nations 

FirTH pupi.— What are all these oth 
er young people doing here? Several 
just went down the hall 

SECRETARY 


helping to something new. 


There are twenty-five 
young people from sixteen countries of 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia 
who have been brought here by the 
New York Hevald-Tribune to attend 
the Annual Forum of High Schools 
They study the work of UNESCO 
Then they will go back home and 
work to interest the people in their 
own country in the work we are do- 
inz here 
SIXTH pupt.—May we talk to some 
of these young people? 
secreTary—Yes, I am going to have 
you eat lunch with some of them 
Now let me tell you something of the 
film division 
First purptt—Does UNESCO make 
movies, too? 
secreTaryY—No, but we are arrang 
ing for every member country to make 
a film about something which it does 
that is outstanding in art or education 
Then, through UNESCO, 


these films will be distributed to other 


Ww science 


countries . 

SECOND puptL—But we still haven't 
heard anything about the scientific 
part of UNESCO. 

rHirp purt.—You don't invent sci 
entific things here, do you? 

secreTARY—No, our job is to see 
that the scientific 
people in all countries have developed 


inventions which 


reach as many people in the world as 
poss ble 

rirtH pupu.—Will that make peace 
and freedom in the world? 

SECRETARY—It may help Do you 
know, young people, that only about 
one person cut of every three in the 
world knows anything at all about new 
scientific knowledge in medicine, en 
gineering, and chemistry? 

rmst pupi.—My uncle is a doctor 
und he says that there are many vil 
lages and small cities in the world 
which do not even have a thermome 
ter to help them tell how hich fevers 
sick people have 

SECOND pupiL—We studied in geog 
raphy that in some countries water to 
rrigate the land is still pumped by the 
same kind of wheel that was used 
(XK) years ago 

SECRETARY—I'm sure that you know 
what we are trying to accomplish. We 
believe that to make a better world 
more people should know about new 


scientific ways to grow more food en 
the land. They should know ways to 
better health. It is the business of 
United Nations to see that this knowf 
edge belongs to everyone. 

rump pupiu—I guess we all have to 
co-operate if you're going to do this 

secreTary—Yes, all nations and 
countries will have to work and plan 
together in order to accomplish the 
aims of UNESCO 

rEACHER—Thank you so muclt for 
your helpful explanations. I am sure 
we all have a clearer idea of the work 
of UNESCO and the United Nations 
in building new ways to international 
understanding 

EprrortiaL Note: Mrs. Sprague is an 
accredited observer at United Nations 
meetings beth in New York and abroad, 
and has seen the Specialized Agencies at 
work in many countries. She lectures 
extensively on this subject. 


Tightwad, the Piggy Bank 


Continued from page 15) 


the money she found that exactly three 
dollars had fallen out 

“One dime more, Tightwad,” she 
“Shopping is hard work, Ill 


cream cone 


begged 
really need an ice 
Tightwad frowned and whipped his 
tail over the slot 
I can't ask Mother for money be 
cause | mustn't let her know I'm shop- 
ping for her gift. Come on, lightwad.” 
The frown on Tightwad’s face deep- 
ened and his tail settled firmly over 
the slot 
“You know you do give me the 
money for a treat sometimes,” said 
Brenda persuasively 
Was she mistaken or did Tightwad’s 
bright eyes turn toward the pile of 
coins that lay on the dresser? 
That's for Mother's 
Brenda firmly, “not for ice cream.” 
One of Tightwad's black eves closed 


bag,” said 


in an unmistakable wink, a very jolly 
wink, but his tail remained unmoving 
sighed and 
picked up the money for the gift. 
Later when she waiked up to the 
show case in which the red handbag 


over the slot Brenda 


lay, she saw a new card over it. The 
card read, “Special Sale Price—$2.90.’ 

“Oh, good!” exclaimed Brenda. “I 
can get the bag and an ice-cream con 
too That Tightwad! He knew ] 
would have a dime left over. He's.’ 
I think he likes me, thought! 


That was a very friendly wink! 


wizard! 


Jimmy at 
the Department Store 


Continued from page 14 


Then the man stepped off the esca 
lator He was breathing hard and 
seemed very red and excited. Jimmy 
gave him the enve lopes 

At that moment, Mother came rush 
ing over. “Oh, there you are,” she 
said to Jimmy I thought you were 
lost.” ; 

“Please don’t scold him,” the man 
broke in. “If it weren't for his quick 
thinking I would have lost some very 
important papers.” 

Oh,” Mother said, and she smiled 
and looked proud 

I am a vice-president of this store,” 
the man continued I hope you will 
allow me to reward your son for the 
service he did me.” 

Mother hesitated, and then agreed 

Well, then,” said the vice-president 
taking Jimmy s arm, “let us go to the 
I want you to pick 
out the best toy in the place. That 


toy department 
will be our present to you.” 

And they began to walk toward the 
toy department. Jimmy knew which 
toy he was going to choose. 





For the cost of one-third of a manicure, you 
can buy A Black Board Buddy, a remarkable 
chalk-holding device that eliminates all the un 
desirable features of chalk. Your hands will 
never become dusty with this smooth, clean plas 
tie holder that makes it possible to use a piece of 
chalk down to the last half inch. It is a trouble 
free gadget. You simply insert the chalk and 
tighten the cap. We think that Ralph V. Prink 
of the Black Board Buddy Manufacturing o. 
1934 N.W. 2%h Avenue, Portland, Oregon, has a 
gadget that will soon be found in classrooms, 
not only for the teachers, but for pupil use also 


* 


The National Poster Stamp Society The Primary Educational Service, 30 
2445 S. Damen Ave. Chicago 8 Ill North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Hil. 
tell us they are a nonprofit organiza has a new werkbook consisting of 32 
tion set up to assist poster-stamp col crossword puzzles, each containing ten 
lectors and the only existing American words taken from the first 500 words of 
clearinghouse for information on post the Gates and Thorndike list, On the 
er stamps. They issue monthly bulle reverse side of each crossword puzzle 
tins and have stamps for sale that are ruled lines for writing sentences or 
would be suitable for use in the ele making a list of the words that appear 
mentary school, Poster-stamp collecting in the puzzle. This company also has 
is a fascinating hobby. Samples of post some primary educational seatwork that 
er stamps and interesting literature should prove helpful for teaching word 


will be sent to you free upon request. recognition 


You will find that arithmetic will be fur with 
Spinno, a new sember game that motivates drill in 
the basic number combinations. Spinno has lots of 
advantages— it's self-checking, it teaches the basic 
combinations, it’s a game that can be used by one 
child, two pupils, or two teams, and it is a teacher 
timesaver. Teachers are finding it particularly help 
ful for slow learners. The eight discs printed on 
both sides provide all the basic number Combina 
tions—-addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. For more information, write to the John C. 
Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


7, Pennsylvania, 


Ahhough this department does not In your stationery stores, you will 
usually describe free items, we would likely see Tackytabs, new self-sticking 
like to recommend that you write to tabs, 144” x 44” each, that are strongly 
the Educational Service Department of ndhesive on both sides and should 
the United Fruit Company, Pier 3, therefore be a boon to teachers to use 
North River, New York 6, N.Y. for in mounting exhibits, handwork, and 
their catalogue of Free Educational Ma charts. Tackytabs are easy to handle, 
terials. They have a series of eight les for the adhesive is cleverly protected 
son sheets with directions for the until it is needed, Not only do they 
teacher that are carefully graded both stick for years but in many cases can 
from the standpoint of vocabulary and be used over and over again, If you 
selection of material. Included with the cannot find them in your stores, you 
catalogue “ma handy order form so that tan pure hase them from Frederick D 
you can obtain a supply of lesson Fisher, 207 East 84th Street, New York 
sheets adequate for your class. 28, New York. 


2 


The Uneeda Sign Service, 270 Bowery, New 
York 12, N.Y., has just released an interesting 
educational letter kit equipped with a felt-lined, 
grooved board and 100 one-inch plastic letters. A 
child with a spelling difficulty can now manipu 
late letters into words and sentences. The board 
is reinforced with chrome trimmings and the 
plastic letters come in attractive colors, Besides 
being a valuable addition to the classroom, 
this should also have a place in the home where 
there is a slow-learning child who needs addi- 
tional practice. 





SMC MM Crades taught 


A CLASSROOM "BREAKFAST PARTY 
for Grades 1* 2° 3 


This is one of the many learning activities to ro children to de- 
velop favorable attitudes toward breakfast and to learn what foods 
are included in a good breakfast. It is fully described in the complete 
teaching unit which provides: 


A 24-page Teacher's Manual “A Classroom Breakfast Party arid Other 
Classroom Activities,” size 8" x 1044", with complete instructions 
for a classroom party and authoritative background, nutrition facts. 
Contains 7 charts and 27 interesting illustrations and photographs. 
Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University ‘of Chicago. 


A Clessroom Breakfast Calendar, in full color, size 12” x 18", with 
activities suggested for each month. 


30 Students’ Notebook Folders “My Breakfast Book” in picture form 
for coloring. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


Send A research and educational endeavor devoted 
bo the betierment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Educational! Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 1 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 35, Illinois 


Please send - 2 Breakfast Teaching Uni: for 
GRADES 1 - 


Name 


PLEASE PRINT 


Address____ — 


a 444 Teaching Unit em ; 


—= hl —lC( a 








CHILDREN LOVE aw Be 


Here's an easier, better, happier way to teach Music to grade 
students—a method scientifically developed and tested for years 
in classrooms throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight 
reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through “Beat Response.” 


Get EASY Teaching Information Folder FREE! 
Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes...organize 
and direct Song Flute Classes, The famous “Beat Response Method” 
will guide you on the /wn route to success in class room music. Results 
will win you the praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and your 
school officials. Mail this coupon, or a postal ...get free folder NOW. 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 151, Elkhart, indiana 


r------- 








PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Dept 151, Etkhert, indiene 


Please send my /ree copy of the NEW Song Flute folder. I 
understand this places me under ao obligation 


Address 





Town Co. 


SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER 





| 
| 
| 
; Name 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Position 
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A Point Worth Remembering... 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Let You Choose The Right 
Point For The Way YOU Write 


No other fountain pen at ANY 
price can match your way of writ- 
ing so exactly as an Esterbrook. 
From the world’s largest selec- 
tion of point styles you choose 
precisely the right point for the 
way you write... the right point 
for the writing you do. 


Matching 
Pencils 


$2 ana 83 


To select 
or replace... 
here's all 
you do 


Fountain 
Pens 


2 , sy 


-- . 
- ~ 


/ 
, MANUSCRIPT - 
a 
— - a 


~~" 


J. accountine 7 
\cRese SHORTHAND,’ *S Uw 
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' 
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A BOOKKEEPING , 


» 
enone” 


‘ / 
GENERAL WRITING , 


. 4 
~ ~~ 


*——<—* 


In case of damage, you can re- 


place your favorite numbered 


point yourself — instantly — with- 
out sending your pen back to the 
factory. All 


Renew-Points for Esterbrook 


pen counters sell 


Fountain Pens, 35c and 85c 


Fountain Pen 
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Wouldn’t You Like to 
Know ?—Part I 


Continued from page 17 


Miss Shermer had one possession in 
particular of which the sixth-graders 
highly approved. It was a diamond 
third finger of her left hand, 
sixth-grader felt he had a 


on the 
and every 
small part in putting it there. 

It had happened like this. Early in 
the fall, the class had formed a pho 
tography club. Harper Morrison was 
elected president of the club. <A few 
a clipping 
paper which said that 
the government had taken 
Widmer estate at the edge of town \ 
laboratory for experimenting with 
black-light photography was to be set 
up there The article that 
Dr. James Wooster had been appoint 
and 


days later he brought in 


from the local 


over the 


also said 


ed director of the new laboratory 
had already moved to Oxford:to take 
charge of it. 

Harper suggested to Miss Shermer 
that the Wooster 
to speak at their photography 
Miss Shermer said that 
very 


club might invite Dr 
next 
club mecting 
Dr. Wooster probably would be 
busy, but Harper offered to go and ask 
him 

Later Harper reported to the « 
that Dr 
cept the 


to come anyway 


Wooster would be glad to a 
Sure enough, he 

next meeting and talked 

about the kind of photography 

He explained that the government was 

to take 

and that 
strictly 


invitation 
came to the 
new 
anxious to find a way pictures 
while his 
} 


n total darkness, 


experiments were secret, t 


sure the club members could sce 


th } ,f 


he value 


was 
such an invention 
liked Dr. Wooster 


inning, but the 


Evervone fromm 


he very be girls were 


especially impressed In the first 

ec, he 
reen leather upholstery 
Dr. Wooster 


indsome man, tall 


had a yellow convertible with 
In additior 
was, strictly speaking, a 
and big like a 
yer, with wavy brown hair 
ind sparkling white teeth 
miled, it 


f the 


must be admitted 
girls in the club for 
the value of taking pictures 
ght 
tly Miss Shermer had beer 
Wooster too, and 
thought the 
pretty keer 
until all the sixth 
Wooster and their 


many 


npressed with Dr 
Dr. Wooster 


sixth-grade 


must have 


teacher was 


for it wasnt long 
knew that Dr 


Shermer 


race 
Miss were spending 
venings together Sie roomed at 


Mrs. Mason's right across the 


m Ginny and Susie, and every time 


street 
Ginny saw the yellow convertible 
parked in front of the 
would phone Susie Or 
the car first she would phone Ginny 


house, she 
if Susie saw 

No one was greatly surprised, when 
Christmas time learn that 
Dr. Wooster had given Miss Shermer a 
liamond ring She showed it to the 


came to 


lass right after vacation and said she 
them to be the first to know, 
had met Dr. Wooster right 

Harper Morrison could 
hardly keep his shirt buttoned, he was 


Miss 


ever, 


wanted 
because she 
n their roor 
bursting with so much pride 
than 
Sunnyside 


| happier 
grade at the 
contentment 
Day, Dr. Wooster sent 
corsage of red rose 


She wore 


Shermer looke 
and the 
School oozed 

On Valentine 
Miss 


buds in the shape of a heart 


sixt? 


Shermer a 
whole class ap 
proved his choice That 
Miss Shermer a box of 


und the 


it to school 
afternoon 
the class gave 
chocolates, and when Harper present 
ed it, he told her that the class wanted 
to show Dr. Wooster 
the only one who appreciated het 

One late in March, just 


when everyone was feeling very ay 


that he wasn't 


morning 


1951 


and happy and spring was in the air, 
everything seemed to have gone wrong. 
Miss Shermer didn’t act like herself. 
She looked unhappy and she was cross 
and irritable. Just before recess, Judy 
made a discovery that she could hard- 
ly wait to share with the rest of the 
girls. At recess she called a hurried 
meeting of the W.Y.L.K. Club 

“Miss Shermer is not wearing her 
diamond,” she said dramatically 
Everyone 
before the 
any- 


Sure enough, it was true 
else in the class noticed it 
over, but no one said 
thing The that they 
was to be as co-operative and helpful 

Miss Shermer did not 
ring the day, or the 


next, and the class soon decided some 
j 


day was 
best could do 
as possible 
wear her next 
thing serious had happened between 
her and Dr. Wooster 

One afternoon, Ginny overheard her 
mother talking on the telephone with 
Mrs. Mason, and from what she could 
gather, it seemed that Dr. Wooster had 
been so busy with his government proj- 
ect that he hadn't had time to come to 
see Miss Shermer as often as he had 
at first. Then there had been an argu 
ment Mrs Mason 
didn't and that 
that 

At the next meeting of the W.Y.L.K 
Club, it Rita’s turn to 
project, but before the meeting Ginny 
called Rita on the phone and made 
with her 


something 
what, 


about 


know just was 


was choose a 


her promise to turns 


Mine 


wait 


swap 


is SO Important it just wont 
And 


some discussion, Rita agreed to post 
her idea of finding out how Ox- 


explained Ginny after 
pone 
ford got its name 

When Dotty called on Ginny at the 
said that what she 
Wooster 


meeting she would 
was whether Dr 
still cared for Miss Shermer 
I don't think that's any of our busi- 
objected Sally 
Yes, it is,” Ginny insisted stoutly 
After all, how did Miss Shermer meet 
Dr. Wooster in the first place And 
Miss Shermer is our teacher, 
the best 


and we are all 


ike to know 


besides 
teacher we ever 
fond of 


should do 


ind she is 
had 


she is 


her, and 
unhappy and we 


something about it if we can,” she 


finished in an out-of-breath voice 
The club argued and discussed the 
matter, “but when they took a vote on 


had [here still 


further discussion until at last the club 


t, Ginny won was 
decided upon a plan of action 
The very afternoon, the six 
girls got on their bicycles and rode to 
the Widmer estate where the govern- 


next 


ment project was being carried on \ 
huge fence had erected 
around the grounds, and a sign boldly 
that those 
engaged in official business, could not 
The girls looked dubious 
Dotty said firmly, 

official 


wire been 


announced visitors, except 
be admitted 
for a moment, but 
“We certainly have 
Let's go right ahead.” 

As they rode up the walk, they saw 
a guard sitting outside the building 
He eyed them suspiciously “What's 
with you girls?” he 


business 


the matter said. 
Can't you read?” 

Certainly we can read,” said Dotty 
politely, but with definite dignity. “We 
have official business or we would not 
be here 

Oh,” said the guard, “so that's it! 
You look pretty young to me, but just 
wait a minute.’ 
the girls could say another 


from his 


Before 


word, he got up chair and 
went inside, The club members were 
a little they parked 


their bicycles so as to be ready to make 


bewildered, but 


their purpose known as soon as he re- 
turned. 

Suddenly, the door opened, and the 
guard reappeared followed by a se- 
vere-looking man with black hair and 


bushy eyebrows. He had a terrific 
scowl on his face, and just as Dotty 
was about to speak, he said with an- 
noyance, “This doesn’t make sense to 
me. You're far too young, but if you 
know what to do, I suppose [ll have 
He looked at his watch 
tone. 


to use you.” 
and continued in an annoyed 
You're half 
Come along quickly.’ 

He opened the door, and the six 
each trving to fig- 


over a hour late now 


girls followed him 
ure out what was happening 

“Please, sir,” said Judy. 

Don’t talk,” replied the man. “Just 
4 The re 


mg else for the girls to do, so they fol 


follow me seemed to be noth- 
lowed the white-coated man down the 


through one room into an- 


looked like 


no windows, only 


hallway 
that 


were 


other a large closet 


Lhere 


holes in the 


several 
wall through which round 
cylindrical objects with lenses at the 
ends projected 
turned and spoke to the 
hardly time 
said Let 
Proceed just as soon as 
With that, he 
locking the 
girls stared at 


The man 
girls, “I 


are so late,” he 


have now, you 
there be 
no nonsense 

I give you the signal 
walked out of the 
door behind him The 


each other completely bewildered \ 


room 


moment later, the lights went out leav 
ing them in total darkness Then a 
red light flashed on and off, and the 
room was dark once again 
We're locked in, 
Susie in a small voice 
Yes,” Sally. 


seemed mean 


arent we said 

“That 
Maybe 
a place where spies are working.’ 

“We here all night or 
maybe never get wailed Ginny 
“Did any of 
where you were gomeg 

We couldn't,” replied Dotty. “We 
all agreed to keep it a secret.” 

Let’s bang on the door, 
Rita, “but I don’t think it will do 
good. It's a thick and 
a soundproof room.” 


The 


said man 


very this is 
might be 
out, 
mother 


you tell your 


suggested 
much door, 
this 
They 


is probably 
banged, but to no avail 

girls were prisoners 

To be concluded next month 


Cowboys and Vaqueros 


Continued from page 66) 


Si, but the haciendas are not 
In the old 
vaqueros, 


alfalfa 


FELIPE 
so large as they used to be 
cattle and 
wheat and 


days it was all 


but now there are 
and fences everywhere. 

rAY—The same thing has happened 
in our West. When the farmer moved 
in, the trail of the longhorns from 
Texas to Mexico vanished, and so did 
many cowboys. 

pepro— Nowadays we 
build windmills, and 
along with the farmers 

paut—What do 
day's work is over 

PABLO— We play the guitar and sing 


mend fences, 


fight locusts 


you do when your 


and dance 

FRANK—We have heard that you are 
Please sing for us. 
and dance 
Cowboys clap 


good musicians 
Vaqueros sing 
Spanish Hat Dance 
pepro—We heard about the 
songs of the United States 
ind we'd like for you to sing to us. 
“Home on the 
and other cowboy 


song 


have 


cowboy 


Cowboys sing 


Range,” songs.) 

RAY It ms time for us to go now 
rRANCO—We should be friends, no? 
a.—We are friends, yes! 

cowBoys— Adios, amigos! 
vaguEeros—Good-by, friends. 


EprtortaL Note: The music and the 
directions for “The Hat Dance” are 
found in Folk Dances of the United 
States and Merico, by Anne Schley 
Duggan and others (A. S. Barnes). 
“Home on the Range” can be found in 
Silver Book of Songs (Hall & McCreary). 








FIRST 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I just finished reading the November 
1950 issue of The Instructor and en 
joyed it even more than usual. I par 
ticularly like the excellent articles on 
children’s books. 

Ruth M. Tennion, New York 

— Thank you for the Children’s 
Book Supplement. It's the first time 
that a teacher's magazine has given any 
real attention to library books. 

Esther Meyers, Librarian, ¥ isconsin 

We have a book fair every year 
Please send us 100 copies of the Book 
Supplement as quickly as possible for 
use at the fair 

Marcella Foggerty, Maryland 
strength of your Book 
extra $200 allot 
books frem our 


(in the 
Supplement, we got an 
ment for library 
school board. . .. 

Ellen Quinsey, Pennsylrania 

We hope this was only the first 
one and we'll be looking for a repeat 
next November 

James MeCann, Oklahoma 


There were many letters similar to 
those a ove, but we think we should 
add the one sour note. 


My job is teaching arithmetic 
English, 
Please devote the 
the magazine to what's supposed to be 


spelling, reading, geography 


history. pages of 
there, not a lot of nonsense on books 
Frances MeDevitt, Massachusetts 


> wish we could have printed « 
letters that we have received con- 
gz the Book Supple ment. Our 
y than usual so 


any helpful + suggesti 
which are being carefully noted 
that we can plan for an even bigger 
book supplement next year. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I want to thank you for giving us an 
opportunity to receive so much valuable 
information and so many nice materials 
| would like to thank each sponsor and 
business corporation from the bottom 
of my heart. 

Angie Schultz, Wisconsin 

This letter ix typical of many that 

Our r - 
know that 
er we process as 
many as 20, 000. coupons a week. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Sometimes our 
(Current 
volved. One morning this week a child 
was reporting on the telephone strike 
which has seriously affected New York 
City. Another child picked up my 
instructor from the library table, and 
turning to the pages of telephone pic 


Mudies and 


Events programs become in 


Social 


tures, suggested that under the cireum 
stances it might be an appropriate 
study for us. One of the first activities 
suggested was to write a letter to the 
expressing the 
strike This 
brought up a very interesting discus 
sion that we have not heard the end of 
vet... . Many of my children’s fathers 
belong to labor unions and my sixth 
graders are very decided over whether 
or not the strike is legitimate Thi- 
valuable discussion would have 
come to light if the pictures had not 
appeared in The Instructor 


Hilda Lenski, New York 


telephone 
class's feeling about the 


operators 


never 


wen een 





There's old saying that there 
are two «* to every “sti and 
strikes are no exce > rule. 
If children can learn that in every 

nderstanding or difference 
. the rights of both side 
ed, they will have learned 
a lesson that will serve them well the 
rest of their lives. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

“Personalities Behind Our Pages” ix 
fine Your glimpse 
into the lives of these talented people 
and feel closer to The Instructor through 
this medium. 

Camilla Waleh Wilson, Missouri 


readers enjoy a 


By the time the series is completed, 


as ene, 
ed with vou. 


7 


getiing acquis 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Have you ever thought of starting a 
*Twenty-Year Club” 
ers? 1 don't know how many would 
be eligible for membership but I 
would, since my subscription has run 
continuously for twenty-one 


among your read 


years 
wish other twenty-year Instructor read 
ers would write in. Maybe if enough 
of us did, you could publish our names 
in a list I even think it might he 
called an honor roll ° 
Mildred MeGuigan, Georgia 
Unfortunately, our method of 
cording subsecriz 
the number of people who have been 
faithful readers for twenty years, but 
» are sure that vou are right, Miss 
aigan. There » many oth- 
We might > el 
e Sisters.” 
applicant»—let’s hear from you. 


* 


Dear Miss Owes, 

Please do not print my name for I 
am ashamed to admit this When I 
joimed turkey that you sug 
making for Thanksgiving, my 
first thought was to cut patterns and 
have the children trace them, On the 
strength of your suggestion, | made one 


saw the 


for them to see and then had the chil 
dren draw their own, t was my first 
experience but | assure you it was such 
s successful one that I will repeat it 

Name withheld, lowe 


You are not alone, my dear Mis« X, 
in your fear about teaching art. We 
can give ye a littl hint that will 
make it ¢ r. Wh 5 
for the art 
about what subject it is and real- 
ize that you are trying to help the 
children express themselves. Once 
you become interested in that proj- 
ect. the art lesson will take care of 


itself. 


lesson 


+ 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I showed my class the book televi 
sion set that you suggested m your 
November issue. They suggested that 
I write and teil you that television 
Believe 


when 


screens are oval, not round 

me, you have to he accurate 

dealing with, children nowadays. 
heresa Firing, Ohio 


Yes, indeed you do, Theresa, but 
per ur children need to look 
at the recent advertisements. 
They will . i 
one compa 
set with a perfectly round screen. If 
they can’t find it, let us know and 
we will send vou a clipping. 


Use this coupon to order Rayon Teaching Aids 
Please send me: 

(TA) The NEW FREE edition of Teaching 
Kit for rayon clothing studies, Grades 1-3. 
Includes NEW Reader-Coloring Booklet, 
“The Clothes | Wear”, Teacher's Reference 
Leaflet and Teacher's Guide. 

(SA) Extra copies of NEW EDITION Reader 
Coloring Booklet, “The Clothes I Wear” 
with NEW clearer pictures, easy-to-follow 
story, at l¢ each, for which I enclose........¢ 


(TB) FREE Rayon Teaching Kit Grades 4-8, includ- 
ing Cartoon Booklet, “Man-Made Miracle”, Teach- 
ers Guide and Teacher's Reference Leaflet 

(SB) Extra copies of Cartoon Booklet, at 1¢ each 
tor which I enclose ¢. 

(TD) FREE Teaching Kit on Ravon Science Study 
including students’ leaflet, “Science Creates A Mod 
ern Industry”, Teacher's Reference Leaflet, and 
Teacher's Guide 

(SD) Extra copies of Student's science leaflet, at le 
each, for which I enclose ¢ 

(AK) Acetate Rayon Kit—actual samples of steps in 


making acetate rayon, for which I enclose 25¢ 


(VK) Viscose Rayon Kit—actual samples of steps in 
making viscose rayon, for which IT enclose 


NAME 


SCHOOL 





SCHOOL ADDRESS 








city STATE 





Ieee 
AMERICAN VISCOSE C ORPORAT ION 
America’s largest producer of ray 
Box 864, General a Office New York 1, N.Y 








FREE Teaching MATERIALS 


INSTRUCTIONS: Print information. Clip EACH coupon. Do not paste. Mail in envelope to Coupon 
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SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSBB See eee seaeecece 
A. FLANAGAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-5! 88 
Please send me your new Catalog, listing several thousend aids for the busy teacher 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

CSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SKS KK Se Cee ee eee eee 
BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION THE INSTRUCTOR 1-5! 266 
Please send to me « copy of the folder ‘Traveling Economically in Great Britain 
Name 
Street or R.D 

City Zone State 

CSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSSSSSE SSE EEE See eee 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 3§7 
Please send me information about SPINNO and your complete Arithmetic Program, includ 
ng brochures, circulars, etc 


Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 


Name 


City Zone State 

CSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SESS ESBS ee eee 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 280 
Please send me your leaflet, "Source Materials,’ describing the new, important classroom 
aids, charts, and pamphiets in your 1901 program for teaching better health through bet- 
ter diet and eating habits. 
Name Grede 

Street of &.0 No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SBS See eee eeeeeae 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 29) 
Please send me a TRIAL preview set of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS of "GOOD HEALTH 
AND YOU." | am enclosing @ school letterhead 





Name Position 


Street or 8.0 School 


City Zone 
Se EEE ESSE EEE EEE EE ERE EERE 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 151 THE INSTRUCTOR 1-51 247 
Please send me, free and without obligation, new Rhythm Band Catelog 
Grade 
No. Pupils 
State 


Name 
St. or &.0 
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Animals 


INDEX, September 1950— January 1951 


Stuffing the Turkey, Nov. "50, p. 17 Christmas Stories 


Adventure of Puff, the Mouse, The (story), Sept. °50, When Franklin Was a Young Printer, Jan. °51, p. 25 Alexander's Doll Shop, Dec. °50, p. 13 

Yankee Inventor to Whom We Owe Much, A, Jan. Christmas Gift for Teacher, A, Dec. 50, p. 15 
, The (story), Sept. "50, p. 36 51, p. 26 
tten (sto , Oct. 50, p. 28 


p. 34 
Bear's Own P 


Bonnie's Black K 


Cat (calendar 
Christmas ( 

Christmas Mc 
Cow (calend 
D 

D 


Here 
H 
H 


e} « 


} 


skeen ee -F) 


Leys adas ; 
Arithmetic—See also Teachers’ Help Building a Children’s Library (article), w. °5 ‘ Dreams Come First 
, . S, 


Arithr Ss 


p. 24 
Market Day 


i.) Se 


“Race, The 
+), Jar 
“Sistir Mad 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Arti 
Filmstrips 
How It W 


Book Reviews—See this department in cach issue 


Christmas Minuct, The, Dec. °50, p. 16 
First Christmas Tree, The, Dec. °50, p. 12 
Character Educatson—See also Teachers’ Help-One- Miss Hardy's Clock, Dec. °50, p. 17 


Another Club and Thrift Santa Claus’s Mistake, Dec. "50, p. 12 
Afternoon Adventure (story), Sept. ‘50, p. 37 Second Christmas Wish, Dec. '50, p. 14 


Autumn Thanks (song), Nov. °50, 
Carol's Wishes (story! , Sept. '50, 
Developing Healthy Attitudes (article), Sept. "50, p. 38 Christmas Verse 


Surprise Dessert for Santa, Dec. °50, p. 13 
Taffy Tucker's Present, Dec. 50, p. 14 


Feeding Station for the Birds, A (handwork), Jan. ‘51, At Midnight Christmas Eve, Dec. ’50, p. 34 


p. 48 Candle Song, De« 
Frolic of the Book Elves, The (story), Nov. "50, p. 30 Christmas (Fleur Conkling), Dec. "50, p. 34 


Gift from Tom White Shirt, A (story), Oct. '50, p. 31 Christmas (Marchette Chute), Dec. 
Happy Thought (verse), Sept. 50, p. 43 Christmas Again, De« 


| 
Jimmy at the Department Store (story), Jan. "51, p. 14 Christmas Cardinal, Dec. ‘50, p. 35 


5 


0, p. 34 


50, p. 35 


Just Kid Stuff (story), Oct. °50, p. 3 Christmas Mouse, Dec. "50, p. 34 
Miss Hardy's Clock (story Dec. 50, Christmas Snow, Dec } 


Paavo Pays a Debt (story), Jan. ‘51, 7 Christmas Toys, The, 


Santa Claus’s Mistake (story , Dex . 12 Jule-Nissen, De« 
Spark Plug Helps the Tear ory), Jan. "51 ‘ My Favorit 
Star Rider (st . Nov. "50,1 } Pine Tree Son 


50, p 


De 


50, p 


Susan's Magic Pencil ory), Jan. 51, Signs of the Times, Dec. *50, 34 
Thankful House, " y). 50. p. 5 Sing a Song for Christmas, Dec. 50, p. 34 
Thanksgiving Game, TI sio , Ne 50, 33 Star Shonc, A, De« 
Using Hobbies in the assroor e), We're Making Wreaths, Dec. "50, p. 35 
7 U, p. 52 


8 With Santa, Dec 


Children’s Book Week Columbus, Christopher 
Around the World (play), Nov. "50, Columbus Day Story 


N 


Child's World, The (article), No 50, 5 Map-Maker, The 


Discovery, The (verse Nov ( Communication 


Do You Let Childrer De Art wer handwork), Book Television Set, 


Nov. '50, p. 48 
50 Ways to Make Books Popular Nov. "50, Mailman, Th - 


p. 8 Number Pleas 


How the Telephone 


50, p. 34 


50, p. 34 


article), Oct. °50, p. 20 


verse), Oct 50, p. 78 


verse ), Oct. "50, p. 4 


4 (handwork), Nov 


Helps Us (unit), Nov 


1g 


i 


init), Sept. °50, p. 83 


Frolic of the Book Elves, The (story), w. °50, p. 30 Unit on Radio, A 
Interview with a Famous Au r, Ar urticie), Nov Coupon Section—See this department in each issue 

50, the Norma! Instructor—See this de- 
In the Children’s Bookshop (art , Nov. "50, p 16 partment in cach issue 


0, pp. 13-15 Fifty Years Ago in 


On Opening a New Book rs \ 50. p. 59 Girls and Boys 


Plaster of Paris Book Er <n We handwork), Aunt Grace's Mailba 


Nov 50, p 19 issue 
Provide Library Books Gencrous! rticle), Nov. °50, Crossword Puzzle 


A, Sept 


50. 
un Art Progr 


t 
I 


s 


, Sept. "50, p. 4 


s), Nov. '50, pp. 22 


4 p. 12 Acorn Crossword Puzzle, Nov. ‘50, p. 40 
». Fi Reporting Books (article), Nov. "50, 11 December Crossword Puzzle, De« 
5 Textbooks Speak Up (play), Nov 50, 5 t Jack-o’-Lantern Crossword Puzzle, Oct 


Travel with Friends (song), N 50, p. 5 Penguin Crossword Puzzle, A, Jan. 51, p 
Who Makes Our Books l : 50, September Crossword Puzzle, Sept. "50, p 


Choral Readings Games 
Choral Speaking Outline, 
cover ; les- Noises (verse), Nov. "50, p. 59 Blindman’s Ra« 


€ 


Christmas Hand work—See also Girls and Boys and Blow, Pin, Blow, S 
0 


er; lesson, Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club Boo-Hoo, Oct 
Bells That Glisten, Dec 0, p. 51 
lesson, Bells That Jingle, Dec. °50, 7 


* 
VoV 


p. 51 
ey-Climbing Santa, A, Dec. °50, p. 43 ive Me a Licht, 

cove ma irolers for Your Window, Dec. '50, p. 43 the Matches, 
" ens, A, q 5 1as Game, A, Dex 

to Receive Christmas Presents Made at Snow-Man Gan 
50, pp. 48-49 Spin the Ghost, 


s, A, D ) p. 45 Juret Christ: 


A ec), Sept. °5 Acorn Game, An, Oct 
A, 


+8 


+i 
Christmas Game, A, Dec. °50, p. 65 


50, p. 39 


Sept. °50, p. 48 


{ 


dct. "50, p. 48 


Jan. ‘51, p 


Oct. "50 p. 48 


I'ry, Dec. "50, p. 44 Thanksgiving Hunt, A, Nov 
I 


ongue Twiste 


A, Dec. "50, p. 4 
und Wolf Game for a Christmas Gift, Handwork 


rs 


to 


Say, Sept 


' 47 Apple Candlesticks, Nov 
Pipe-Cleaner Nosegays, De 50, p. 55 Chinese Chimes, Jan. '51, p 
Seasonal Decoration—Angel Choristers, Dec. 50, p. 40 Christmas Favor, A, De« 
Simple Leather Purses, De 50, p. 55 Christmas Garland, 


»P 
Opaque Projector, Stencil Holiday Paper and Cards, De« 0, p. 54 Corncobs and ( 
Table Croquet Set for Brother Bill, A Bracelet for Sis- Cornhusk Han 
"50, p. 24 ter Suc, and 3 Gifts for Baby, Dec. "50, p. 50 Dog Sled, A, 
Tree, A, Dec. "50, p. 46 Doll's Hood, 


pt 
the 


5 ) Snip and Sew Attractive Gifts, Dec. "50, p. 53 Christmas Snowst« 


A, Sept 
51, p. 36 


50, p. 48 


¢ Gifts Made from Wood, Dec. °50, p. 52 For Boys to Make, De« 50, p. 66 


Decorations, Dec. '50, p 


+2 
Ornaments from Waste Materials, Dec. °50, p. 57 Jolly Santa, A, De« 
use, A, Jan 


Unbleached Muslin — Crayons 4 Hot Iron, Dec. °50, Leather Pencil 
p. 56 Magic Bird Ca 


( 


Gummed Seais, Dec. *50, p. 64 


50, p. 64 


A, Jan. "5! 


Christmas Pictures Making Spatter Prints, Sept. °50, p 
ed Nations General Assem- Arrival of the Shepherds” (cover; lesson, p. 24), De “Mayflower” De« 
50 Midget Santa Claus, A, Dec 50, p. 65 


y Hawk, Dec. °50, p. 23 Christmas Eve, Dec. ‘50, p. 9 Name Designs, 
ornerstone, Oct. 50, p. 27 Santa's Workshop, Dec. '50, pp. 20-21 Orange-Skin ( 


: 


il,p 
. Nov 


cl, Nov. "50, p. 36 Sistine Madonna,” De« 0, p Paperweight, A, Oct. "50 


Sept. "50, p. 39 Christmas Plays 
Advent of the King, Dec. "50, p. 36 Pincushion, A, 


, Nov. "50, p. 34 My-Size Doll, The, Dec. "50, p. 32 Simple Doll I 
10, pp. 32-33 


Dex 
about Banking, Jan. $1, Blackbird Pie, Dec. "50, p. 28 “Pinked” Holiday Greeting, Dec. 50 p. 64 
Christmas Cards, Dec. "50, p. 40 Pipe-Cleaner Dolls, Se pt. °5 7 
5 Christmas Landing, Dec. 50, p. 39 “Roll-Back,” A, Nov. °5 
Let's Have a Christmas Play, Dec. '50, p. 30 Santa’s Chimney 
> Nov. °50, p. 63 Let Us Adore Him, Dec. '50, p. 37 Seed Jewelry, Sept 


- irt 
On the Way, Christmas, Dec. °50, p. 29 Tin-Can Bouquet, 


Pictures with Buttons, J an 51 


0, p. 63 


tu 


ry, Sept. "50, p. 27 Santa's Breakfast Party, De 50, p. 28 Wishbone Lapel Pin, 
» 17 We Need a Shepherd, Dec. '50, p. 36 Wooden-Box Car, A, Nov 


Nations, Jan. '51, p. 28 Christmas Songs 
ler, Nov. '50, p. 25 Angels We Have Heard on High, Dec. ’50, p. 41 Parties 
} Christmas Shopping, Dec. ‘50, p. 31 

0, p In Bethlehem One Night, Dx 50, p. 27 

iary 5 Jolly Santa, Jolly, Jolly Santa, Dec. ’50, p. 33 
Jan. 51,4 Salute to Christmas, Dec. '50, p. 38 

De 0, pp. 20-21 Santa’s Workshop, Dec. ‘50, p 
an Neighbors, Oct. '50, p. 25 Someone Is Coming Tonicht, 


Puzzle Pictures 


Dec. 50, p. 33 "50, p. 47 
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You Can Draw a Turkey, Nov 


Sandwich Hats, Sept. 50, p. 49 


Book Television Set, A (handwork), Nov _p.5 Columbus Was His Hero (story), Oct. "50, p. 


x0 


t in each 


90, p. 65 
"50, p. 49 


a7 


49 


oration, A, Nov. "50, p. 38 


Can You Find the Signs of Winter? Jan. °51, p. 35 
Find the Things That Begin with C, Dec. 
l Find What Is Wrong in These Scenes at a Fair, Sept 


50, p. 63 





Find What Is Wrong in This 
"50, Pp 47 
Find What Is Wrong in This Pilgrim Scene, Nov. 
*50, p. 37 
Puzzles and Tricks 
Can You Guess the Bird? Sept. °50, p. 48 
From Triangle to Tree, Dec. °50, p. 64 
Magic Balloon, The, Sept. ‘50, p. 47 
Match Squares, Sept. '50, p. 48 
Number Trick, A, Nov . p. 38 
Puzzle to Solve, A, -_ 51, p. 36 
Stuck Trick, A, Jan 4 36 
I'nck with Paper, A, No 50, p. 39 
What Dog Am I? Jan 51, p. 37 
Quizzes 


Animal Scene, Oct. 


Choose the Right Answer, Nov 
Dinner Guests, Dec. "50, p. 64 
Find the Words, Oct. °50, p. 47 
Frontward and Backward Words, Oct 
Guess the Animals, Sept. °50, p. 47 
Guess the Pets, Nov. 50, p. 37 
Guess This Tree, Dec. '50, p. 63 
Gypsy Sveaks, The, Oct. "50, p. 49 
How Many? Jan. ‘51, p. 35 
How Many Relatives Have You? Jan. 51 
Jumbled Toys, Dec. '50, p. 63 
zarge and Small People, Nov. 50, p. 48 
October Puzzle, An, Oct. "50, p. 47 
Puzzle for Winter, A, Jan. °51, p. 35 
Spuxim Puzzle, A, Sept. "50, p. 47 
Thank Puzzle, A, Nov. °50, p. 37 
They Remind Us of Christmas, Dec. °50, 
Tree Alphabet Puzzle, A, Sept. °50, p. 48 
What Jacks Are These? Oct. '50, p. 48 
What Vegetable Am I? Sept. "50, p. 47 
Where Did They Sit? Nov. "50, p. 37 
Who's Who in Storybooks, Oct. ‘50, p. 47 
Riddles 
December Riddle, A, Dec. °50, p. 64 
Guess My Name, Dec. °50, p. 63 
Science Corner 
Kitchen Chemistry, Oct = p. 49 
Let’s Make Iceboats, Jan , p. 37 
Let's Play Jack Frost, Nov an, p. 39 
Seed People and Animals, Sept. °50, p. 49 
Stories 
Vicky's Christmas Box, Dec. °50, p. 64 
Halloween—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ 
One-Another Club 
Cloth Scarecrows (handwork}, Oct. °50, p. 52 
Funny Mr. Pumpkin (song , Oct 50, p. 45 
Halloween Fun (song), Oct. "50, p. 45 
Just Kid Stuff (story), Oct. "50, p. 31 
Let’s Make Our Own False Faces 
"50, p. 53 
Little Spook in the Window (story), Oct 
Magic Broom, The (story), Oct. '50, p. 30 
Making Murals for Halloween (handwork 
p. 56 
Matter of Color, A 
On Parade! (play 
Operation Halloween 
Smiling (verse), Oct 
Stand-Up Black Cats (handwork), Oct. "50, p. 51 
Stretchy Witch, A (handwork), Oct. "50, p. 52 
Three Witches (verse), Oct. 50, p. 44 
Handwork—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club 
Construction 
Art Experiences in Safety Study, Oct. 
Bells That Glisten, Dec. 50, p. 51 
Bells That Jingle, Dec. °50, p. 51 
Birds and Insects, Jan 51, p. 46 
Book Television Set, A, Nov. °50, Pp. 50 
Chimney-Climbing Santa, A, Dec. °50, p. 43 
Christmas Carolers for Your Window, Dec. °50, p. 43 
Cloth Scarecrows, Oct. '50, p. 52 
Come Play Train, Sept. °50, p. 31 
Easy Indian Headbands, Oct. °50, p. 59 
Father Likes to Receive Christmas Presents Made at 
School, Dec. '50, pp. 48-49 
Hand Puppets and Puppet Stage, ey "50, p. 42 
p. 22 
seated aby A, Nov. 


50, p. 38 


50, p. 47 


,p. 35 


p. 63 


Help- 


handwork), Oct. 
50, p. 28 
Oct. °50, 


, Oct. *50, p. 41 

, Oct. *50, p. 41 
article ), Oct. 
50, p. 44 


play 


"50, p. 75 


*50, pp. 54-55 


Individual Weight Chart, An, Sept. ” 

Jointed Turkey to Make for 
"50, p. 45 

Make These Simple Animal Masks, Jan 

Seasonal Decoration—Angel Choristers, 
46 

Spanish Castanets, Sept 

Stand-Up Black Cats, Oct. 50, 

Stretchy Witch, A, Oct. °50, p. 
Table Tree, A, Dec. '50, p. 46 

} Gifts for Baby, Dec 50, p. 50 
rracing Table, A, Nov. 50, p. 49 
lraffic-Light Game, A, Oct. °50, p. 55 
Tree Decorations, Dec. "50, p. 42 

[ree Ornaments from Waste Materials, 
57 

Truck of Simple Construction, A, Sept. 

Walnut-Shell Faces, Jan. °51, p. 49 

aft 

Bracelet for Sister Sue, A, Dec. 

Decorated Note ey G overs, Sept 

Marble Craft, Jan. '5:, p. 49 

Pipe-Cleaner © cele, Dec. "50, p. 55 

Plaster of Paris Book Ends for Book Weck, Nov. °50, 
p. 49 

Simple Leather Purses, Dec. '50, p. 55 

Textile Printing on Cotton Sacks, Oct. ’50, p. 57 

Unbleached Muslin —- Crayons — A Hot Iron, Dec. 
50, p. 56 


"51, p. 47 
Dec. 50, p. 


*50, p. 44 
>. 51 


Dec. *50, p. 


*50, p. 59 


"50, p 50 
50, p. 64 


Crayon Work 


— You Let Children Do Art Their Way? Nov. *50, 


p. 48 

Place Mats from Oak Tag, Sept. °50, p. 57 

Cut Paper 

Autumn Tree, An, Oct. ’ op 30 

Cut Freehand Pilgrim Folk, Nov. 50, p. 

Cut-Paper Designs on Handkerchief Folders, Oct. 
"50, p. 60 

Making Attractive Cut-Paper Letters, Sept. 
60-61 

Pilgrim Booklet Cover, Nov. °50, p. 4 

Winter Decorations for the Classroom, Jan. 
5 


*50, pp. 


"51, p. 


Design 
Children Enjoy Design, Jan. °51, p. 50 
Indian Haadwork, Oct. 50, p. 58 
Repeat Motifs in an Allover Design, Nov. *50, p. 52 
September Borders, Sept. '50, p. 58 
Turkey Designs, Nov. "50, p. 43 
Drawing 
Horn of Plenty Is a Thanksgiving Motif, The, Nov. 
50, p. 44 
Gan« s 
Make a Sheep and Wolf Game for a Christmas Gift, 
Dec. °50, p. 47 
Table C oeaen Set for Brother Bill, A, Dec. °50, p. 50 
Greeting Cards 
Dozen Tree Designs, A, Dec. "50, p. 45 
Five Ideas to Try, Dec. 50, p. 44 
Modeling 
Flower Holder, A, Dec. '50, p. 42 
Let’s Make Our Own False Fax es, Oct. 50, p. 53 
Papier-Miché Snow Man, A, Jan. ‘51, p.45 
Totem Pole, A, Oct. "50, p- 5§ 
Murals 
Making Murals for Halloween, Oct. 
Posters 
Use Posters, Slides, Pictures, 
Thrift, Jan. ‘51, p. 52 
Pup 
{and Puppets and Puppet Stage, Nov. "50, p. 42 
Lively and Amusing Hand Puppets, Jan. "51, p. 46 
Sewing 
Band Costumes, Sept. "50, p. 44 
Modern Girls Should Sew Samplers, 
p. 47 
Snip and 
Stenciling 
Stencil Holiday Paper and Cards, Dec. °50, p. 54 
Woodwork 
Bookcase-Puppet Stage, A, Sept. 50, p. 62 
De Luxe Bulletin Boards, Sept. '50, p. 63 
Feeding Station for the Birds, A, Jan. "51, p. 48 
Modern Boys Can Make Letter Holders, Nov. °50, 
p. 47 
Television Stool, Sept. 50, p. 63 
Three Gifts Made from Wood, Dec. °50, p. 52 
Health—See also Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 
Bread Is Just Delicious (song), oom. "50, p. 56 
Carol Carrot (song , Sept. 50, p. 23 
Cold Prevention Can Be Taught (unit), Dec. °50, pp. 
9-62 
Hippity-Hop (song), Sept. ’50, p. 56 
Improving Health through Nutrition 


50, p. 56 


Streamers to Teach 


Too, Nov. °50, 


Sew Attractive Gifts, Dec. 50, p. 53 


(unit), 


Jan. °51, 
p. 12 
Individual Weight Chart, An (handwork), Sept. 50, 
p. 22 
Santa’s Breakfast Party (play), Dec. '50, p. 28 
Tommy Turnip (song), Sept. °50, p. 23 
Vegetable Man, The (song), Sept "50, p. 
Your Health Program Begins in St a (unit), 
Sept. 50, pp. 22-23 
Holidays—See name of holiday 
Home Life 
Birthday on an Island, A (story), Se . 35 
Bonnie's Black Kitten (story , Oct 8, Pp “SF 
Getting Ready for Winter (story , Nov. ’50, p. 30 
Gingerbread Boy, The (song), Se pt. "50, p 41 
How Jimmy Lost His Tooth (story), Sept. 50, p. 34 
It’s Fun to Be a Home Mechanic (play), Sept. "50, p. 
46 
On an Errand for Mother (story), Jan. "51 14 
Stuffing the Turkey (picture), Nov. "50, p. iF 
Indians 
Easy Indian Headbands (handwork), - "50, p. 59 
Friend in Need, A (play), Oct. ’50, p. 4 
Gift from Tom White Shirt, A (story ), Oct. "50, p. 31 
Indian Handwork (handwork , Oct. 50, p. 58 
Iroquois Lullaby (verse), Oct. ’50, p. 44 
Making Friends (picture), Oct. ’50, p. 17 
Squash Blossom and Her Katcina Doll (story), 
90, p. 29 
Totem Pole, A (handwork), Oct. 
We Learned about Indians (unit 
Kindergarten 
Autumn Tree, An (handwork), Oct 
Christmas Shopping (article), Dec. 50, p. 19 
Columbus Day Story (story), Oct. "50, p. 20 
Is Your Cc paneer without a Kindergarten? (article), 


Jan. "51, p. 5 
aruary in aie Kindergarten (article), Jan. '51, p. 23 
Nov. "50, p. 27 


Mothers Go to School, The (article 
*50, p. 19 
Readiness for First Grade (article) 
50, p 24 
We Plan Together (artic le) ), Sept. "50, p. 


Observing Christmas (article), “y 
On Parade! (play), Oct. °50, p. 4 
, Oct. ‘30, p. 20 
Roll-Call Varieties (article), Nov. 50, p. 27 
Snift Bottles (unit), Sept. 2 
What ze Did with Pumpkin Seeds (aticle), Oct. °50, 
p- 2 


Oct. 


"50, p. 59 
, Oct. *50, p. 26 


*50, p. 59 


Language—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Building a Vivid Vocabulary (article), Oct. '50, , il 
Encourage Creative Writing (article), Jan. 
Learning about Words (seatwork), Nov. "50 
Seatwork on Number and Phonics (pao L To Dec. 

"50, p. 18 
Using a Picture Dictionary (article), Nov. "50, p. 69 

Literature—See also Mother Goose and Verse 
Adventure in Hamelin Town (play), Oct. "50, p. 46 
Around the World (play), Nov. °50, p. 54 


Mother Goose 

Blackbird Pie (play), Dec. °50, p. 28 

Friends Indeed (play), Jan. 51 p. 40 
Music—See also Testhend Help-One-Another o~ 

Band Costumes (handwork), Sept. '50, Bp 

Christmas Minuet, The (story), Dec. "5 P. 16 

Music in the Classroom (article), Oct. p. 76 

Our Musical Parade (article), Sept. '50, p. By 

Spanish Castanets (handwork ;, Sept 50, ub 

\ a Aid Music Chart (article), Sept. '50, p. 91 

Nov. . "50, Pp 


Pilgr 
Jut % Prechand Pilgrim Folk (handwork), 
"50, p. 41 


46 
Pilgrim Booklet Cover (handwork), Nov. 
Pilgrims in Action (play), Nov. '50, p. 58 
Plays 
Advent of the King, Dec. °50, p. 
Adventure in Hamelin Town, Bt 
Are You Thrifty? Jan. "51, p. 42 
Around the World, Nov ‘30, p. 54 
Big Decision, The, Jan. ‘51, p. 40 
Blackbird Pie, Dec. 50, p. ef 
Christmas Cards, Dec. °50, p. 40 
Christmas Landing, Dec. "50, p. 39 
Cowboys and Vaqueros, Jan. "51, p. 42 
Friend in Need, A, Oct. "50, p. 43 
Gobbling Turkey, The, Nov. ‘50, p. 53 
Imaginary Trip to UNESCO House, 


50, p. 46 


An, Jan. °5 


4 
It’s Fun to Be a Home Mechanic, Sept. "50, p. 46 
Let’s Have a Christmas Play, Dec. ‘50, p. 30 
Let Us Adore Him, Dec. "50, p. 37 
Matter of Color, A, Oct. “50, p. 41 
Meeting the UN, Oct. ‘50, p. 42 
My-Size Doll, The, Dec. ‘50, p. 32 
On Parade! Oct. '50, p. 41 
On the Way, Christmas, Dec. * 
Our Brother, the Red Man, Non, Bo, p. 56 
Pilgrims in Action, Nov 50, p 
Primary Program at Clendenin se hool, A, Sept. "50, p 
» 
Santa's Breakfast Party, Dec. '50, p. 28 
Textbooks Speak Up, Nov. '50, p. 54 
Thankful House, The, Nov. "50, p. 53 
Timothy's Trip, Oct. "50, p. 42 
We Need a Shepherd, Dec. 50, p. 36 
Who Makes Our Books? Nov. '50, p. 55 
Professional Articles 
Early September in a First Grade, Sept. '50, p. 26 
we k, and versus the Light Touch, The, Sept. ° 


Teac he r ae in the Mirror, : he, Sept. 
Tricks for Tyros, Sept. '50, 
You May Be Absent, Oct ) p. 6 

Reading—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Reading Can Be Fun (article), Jan. "51, p. 18 
Reading Dial, A (handwork), Nov. ‘50, p. 29 
Reme - Reading i in Rural Schools (artic le) 


"50, p. 9 


» Oc 2 
Seakeosk for Reading Readiness (seatwork), Oct. ° 


"51, p. 19 


seatwork ) 


p. 
Two Sets of Phonics Seatwork, — 


Two my of Readiness Seatwor' , Sept. ’ 
Pp. 

Your Reading Program (article), Jan. 51, p. 18 
Rural Schools 

Christmas in the Rural School, Dec. '50, p. 72 

First Thanksgiving, The, Nov. ‘50, P. 76 

Planning in the Rural School, Sept. "50, p. 

Remedial Reading in Rural Ss hools, Oct. 80, p. 72 

Teaching Good Penmanship, Jan $1 »p. 62 
Safety—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 

About a Traffic Light (verse), Nov. ‘50, p. 59 

Art Experiences in Safety Study (handwork), 

p. 54-55 
Planned Safety Lessons Combat City Hazards (article), 
Oct. ’50, p. 33 

Traffic- Light Game, A (handwork), Oct. 
Science—See also Girls and Boys 

Arithmetic and Science (unit) , Sept. * ,P 40 

Jets and Rockets (article ) , Jan ‘5i,p 

More Experiments about Afr (article Nov "50, p. 68 

Readiness for First Grade (article), Oct. "50, p. 20 

Sammy Learns about Tails (story * Oct 50, p. 28 

Science in Grade 2 (article), Sept. "50, p. 8 

Sniff Bottles (article), Sept. '50, p. 24 

Some Experiments about Air (article ) Oct. *50, p. 70 

ee with Magnets (article), Dec. '50, p. 


Oct. *50, 


50, p. 55 


—. Experiments with Water (article), Sept. "50, p 


We Plan Together (unit), "50, p. 24 
— a Did with Punsphiat! Seeds’ | (article ) 


Witeh a the Woods (story), Nov. 
Seatwork 

Arithmetic Vocabulary, Oct. "50, p. 32 

Learning about Words, Nov "50, p. 28 

Meaningful Arithmetic Seatwork, Jan. me p. 22 

Seatwork for Reading Readiness, Oct. 21 

Seatwork on Number and Phonics, Dec 30. p. 18 


, Oct. "50, 
"50, p. 32 
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Second-Grade Arithmetic Seatwork, Nov. "50, p. 35 
I'wo Sets of Phonics Seatwork, Jan. "51, p. 19 
Two Sets of Readiness Seatwork, Sept. ‘50, p. 28 
Slow Learners 
Mect the Grocer, Jan 
Program for Slow Learners, 
Santa's Helpers, Dec. 50, p 
Slow-Learninge Child, The, Sept. ” 50, p. 34 
Teaching Meaningful Arithmetic, Nov. "50, p. 20 
Social Studies—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
and United Nations 
Big Decision, The (play), Jan. "51, p. 40 
Building a House (pictures), Oct. '50, pp. 34 5 
Canada from Sea to Sea , Jan. 51, p. 34 
Columbus Day Story (articie), Oct. "50, p. 20 
, Jan. "51, p. 42 
Hawk (cartoon), 


51, p. 31 


A, Oct "50, p. 23 


Cowboys and Vaqueros (play 
First Plane Flight at Kitty Dec. *50, 
» 25 
For Armi 
p. 34 
How the 
Laying the 
50, p 
Learning World Brotherhood 
New Life for S« al Se 
Niagara Falls "A We 


stice Day, November 11 (pictures), Nov. "50, 


Nov 


cartoon 


Telephone 
Whit 


Helps Us (unit 
House Cx 


50, p. 21 

rnerstone » Uet 
50, p. 99 

50, p. 80 

, Nov. "50, 


article ), Sept 


article ), Sept 


rl 1 Wonder (pictures 


Oct. "50, p. 22 
No w. "50, pp 
John Young Sentne 


p éJ2 
Now They Like Milk! (unit 
Number Please t Tres 
“Old Santa Fe Trail, The 
er), Nov. "50 
Opening the Holland Tunnel 
6 
Our Brother, the Red Man , Nov 
Santa's Helpers (article), Dec. ‘50, p. 22 
Santa's Workshop (p , Dec. “50, pp. 20-21 
Schools through the Ages (unit), Nov. "50, p. 29 
Some South A Neighbors , Oct. *50, 
p. 25 
Star-Spangle 
Use Postn 
p ; 
e Learn about Trains 
+ Learned about 


cov- 
cartoon), Nov. "50, p 
play 50, p. 56 
tures 
nerican 


pictures 


d Banner, The 


arks to Stud 


cartoon), Sept. "50, p. 39 


y Geography (article), Sept. "50, 
10 


, Nov. "50, pp. 75-82 
article), Sept. °50, 


unit 
Communities 


Learned about Indians 
Visit a Flax Co-operative 
We Visit an Aluminum Plant 
When Franklin Was a Y 
Si. p. 25 


Yankee Inventor to Whom Ws 


, Jan. "51, p. 26 
Songs 
Angels We Have Heard on 
Autumn Leaves, Oct. "50, 
Autumn Thanks, Nov 
Bonfires, Oct. "50, p. 4 
Bread Is Just Delix 
Carol Carrot, Sept. °5 
Choo-Choo, Nov. °5 
Christmas Shopping, 
Down at the Station, Nov 
Freight Train Speaks, The, N 
Funny Mr. Pumpkin, Oct 
Gingerbread Boy, The, Sept 
Good Advice, De 0, p. 61 
Halloween Fun, Oct. "50, p 
Hear the Rhythm Band! Sept 
Hide, Mr. Turkey, Nov. "50, p 
Hippity-Hop, Sept. "50, p. 56 
In Bethichem One Night, Dec. "50, p 
Jolly Santa, Jolly, Jolly Santa, De« 
Kitty's Nap, Jan. "51, p. 39 
Mailman, The, Sept. "50, p. 41 
Old Jacky Frost, Jan. "51, p. 43 
Salute to Christmas, Dec. ‘50, p. 38 
Santa's Workshop, Dec. '50, p. 31 
Snowy Morning, Jan. ‘51, p. 43 
Someone Is Coming Tonight, Dec 
So They Won't Catch Cold, De« 
Tommy Chipmunk, Sept 50, p. 41 
Tommy Turnip, Sept. ‘50, p. 23 
Travel with Friends, Nov. ‘50, p. 57 
Vegetable Man, The, Sept. °50, p } 
Spelling 
Spelling Experiences Produce 


» Jan. 51, p. 13 
Stories 

Adventure of Puff, the Mouse, 
Afternoon Adventure, Sept 
Alexander's Doll Shop, De« 
Bear's Own Picnic, The, Sept. "50, p. 36 
Birthday on an Island, A, Sept. "50, p. 35 
Bonnie's Black Kitten, Oct. "50, p. 28 
Carol’s Wishes, Sept. ‘50, p. 36 
Christmas Gift for Teacher, A, Dec. "50, p. 15 
Christmas Minuct, The, Dec. "50, p. 16 
Columbus Was His Hero, Oct. °50, ; 
Dancing Dolls, The, Jan. "51, p. 16 
First Christmas Tree, The, Dec. '50, 
Frolic of the Book Elves, The, Nov 
Getting Ready for Winter, Nov. '50, 
Gift from Tom White Shirt, A, Oct 
Gold Bird Cage, The, Nov. °50, p. 3 
Here, Turkey, Turkey! Nov. "50, p 
How Jimmy Lost His Tooth, Sept. '50, 
Jimmy at the Department Store, Jan 
Just Kid Stuff, Oct. °50, p. 31 
Lanterns for Hire, Sept. 50, p. 37 
Little Spook in the Window, Oct 
Magic Broom, The, Oct. 50, p. 30 


unit), Oct. "50, p. 26 
unit), Oct. "50, p 
unit), Oct 
Printer 


50, p 


ung picture 


Owe 


Much, 


ture 


h, Dec. °50, p. 41 


50, p. 33 


"50, p. 33 
50, p. 60 


Spelling Readiness (ar- 


tick 


The, Sept. "50, p. 34 


50, p. 3 
50, p. 13 


50, p. 28 


{| 76 | 


Miss Hardy's Clock, Dec. "50, p. 17 
On an Errand for Motlier; Jan. ‘51, p. 14 
Paavo Pays a Debt, Jan. °51, p. 17 
Sammy Learns about Tails, Oct ‘50, p. 28 
Santa Claus’s Mistake, Dec. ‘50, p. 12 
Second Christmas Wish, Dec. "50, B 7: 
Spark Plug Helps the Team, Jan. 16 
Squash Blossom and Her Katcina Delt Poet. 
Star Rider, Nov. '50, p. 33 
Surprise Dessert for Santa, Dec. °50, p. 13 
Susan Eats in a Restaurant, Nov. °50, p. 30 
Susan’s Magic Pencil, Jan. ‘51, p. 14 
Susan's Saturday Pony, Sept. 50, p. 34 
Taffy Tucker’s Present, _ 50, p. 14 
Thanksgiving Game, The , Nov. °50, p. 33 
+ ow ad, the Piggy Bank, Jan. 5i,p. 15 
Witch of the Woods, Nov. °50, p. 32 
Wouldn't You Like to Know? 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Arithmetic 
Homemade Abacus, Jan. °51, p. 57 
Match the Numbers, Jan. '51, p. 56 
Number Drill, Sept. ‘50, p. 68 
Tables Drill, Nov. "50, p. 62 
Unusual Clocks, Oct. "50, p. 64 
Using Graphs, Sept. °50, p. 65 
haracter Education 
Company Is Fun, Sept 
Deed-a-Day € lub, Oct 
Gifts of Service, De« 
lassroom Devices 
Art Hint, An, Jan. ‘51, p. 57 
At Noon Lunch, Sept. °50, p. 65 
Birthday Poets, Sept. '50, p. 68 
Class Lists, Sept. '50, p. 65 
Desk Boxes, Sept. "50, p. 68 
Field Day, Oct. "50, p. 64 
Learning Names, Sept. '50, p. 65 
Monitor System, Nov. ‘50, p. 62 
Old Calendars, Jan. ‘51, p. 56 
One Thing at a Time, Jan. ‘51, p. 57 
Our Honor Roll, Oct. '50, p. 61 
Packages of Candy, Dec "50, p. 58 
Practical Tree for a Small Room, A, Dec. 
lo Reduce Glare, Oct. "50, p. 61 
Useful Furniture, Oct. "50, p. 61 
Who Can Tie His Shoelaces? Jan 


Gifts 
"50, p. 62 


"50, p. 65 
50, p. 61 
50, p. 58 


Bookmark Gifts, Nov 
Father's Gift, Dec. "50, p 58 
Plants for Gifts, Oct. '50, p. 61 
Handwork 
Art with String, Sept 
Cat on the Fence, Oct 
Christmas Street, Dec 
Classroom Dioramas, Oct 
Different Tree, A, Dex 
For Thanksgiving, Nov 
Frieze Techniques, Nov 
Gilded Ornaments, Dec. °50, p. 58 
Making Art Paper, Sept. 50, p. 68 
Paper Plates, Oct. "50, p. 61 
Health 
That Good Milk, Oct 
Language 
Enriching English, Oct. '50, p. 64 
Fish Pond, Jan. 51, p. 57 
Freight Train, Jan. °51, p. 57 
Go Adventuring with Lette + Jan. 
January Toy Book, Jan. "51, p. 57 
Learning Words, Sept. ’ $0. p. 68 
Notes of Cheer, Sept "50, p. 68 
Our Magazine, Oct. "50, p. 61 
Ready Seatwork, Oct. °50, p. 64 
Vocabulary Plan, A, Sept. ‘50, p. 68 
Word Detectives, Sept. '50, p. 68 
Word Game, A, Jan. 51, p. 57 
Music 
Eurythmics, Oct. '50, 
Programs 
Three Flags, Nov 
Reading 
Easy Map Reading, Jan. "51, p. 56 
Extra Reading, Jan. ‘51, p. 57 
Homework, Jan. °51, p. 56 
Reading Game, Oct. °50, p. 64 
Safety 
Teaching Important Signs, Sept. 
Social Studies 
Our State Flag, Sept. °50, p. 65 
Useful Time Line, The, Sept. ‘50, p. 68 
Thanksgiving 
Autumn Thanks (song 
First Thanksgiving, The 
Gobbling Turkey, The 
Here, Turkey, Turkey 
Hide, Mr. Turkey (song), Nov. ‘50, p. 57 
Horn of Plenty Is a Thanksgiving Motif, 
work Nov *50, Pp 44 
Jointed T ‘urke y to Make 
work), Nov. "50, p. 45 
Stuffing the Turkey (picture 
Thankful House, The (play 
Thanksgiv'ng (verse), Nov 
Turkey Designs (handwork 
Turkeys (calendar), Nov 
Thrift 
Are You Thrifty? (play 
Billy 


"50, p. 68 

50, p. 64 
"50, p. 58 
50, p. 64 
50, p. 58 
50, p. 62 
50, p. 62 


"50, p. 64 


p. 61 


"50, p. 62 


"50, p. 65 


"50, p. 52 

article), Nov. '50, p 
story-play), Nov. °50, 
story), Nov. °50, p. 3 


, Nov 


for Thanksgiving, 
, Nov. °50, p. 17 
, Nov. "50, p. 53 
50, p. 59 

, Nov. "50, p. 43 


50, p. 26 


, Jan 31,p 42 


and Betty Find Out about Banking 
an. "51, pp. 20-21 


Seviee, Spending, Sharing (unit), Jan. 51, p 
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The 


"50, p. 29 


Part I, Jan. "51, p. 17 


*50, p. 58 


"51, p. 56 


*51, p. 56 


70 
p. 53 
l 


hand- 


A (hand- 


(pictures), 


Teacher Learns about School Savings, A (article), Jan. 


, Pp. 
Tightwad, the Piggy Bank (story), Jan. 51, p. 15 
Use Posters, Slides, or Streamers to Teach Thrift, 
(handwork ) » Jan. "51, 
Time for Teachers etd “this department in each 
issue 
Transportation 
Boat, a Train, and a Swift Airplane, 
50, p. 59 
Come Play Train (handwork), Sept 
Golden Eagle, The” —Fletc her 
"50, p. 24 
Here Comes the Train! (pictures), 
33 


A (verse), Now 


"50, p. 31 
Martin (cover), Oct, 


Sept. °50, pp. 32- 
Making Boats (construc a t pt. "50, p. 62 
Motor Cars (verse), Jan. ’ p a 
Ope ning Holland Tunnel (« . ) 
Tow Truck (verse), Jan. ’51, p. 41 
Truck of Simple Construction (handwork), 
p. 59 
Trucks (verse), Sept. 
We Learn about Trains 
We Studied Trains (unit 
United Nations 
First Meeting of the United Nations General Assembly 
(cartoon), Jan. "51, 33 
Imaginary Trip to lt NESC O House, An Jan. 
‘S1, p. 44 
Mecting the UN 
New Home of 
Jan. "51, 
Silverhill S« e Studies UN 
Units 
Arithmetic and Science, 
Baking——-An 
56 
Canada from Sea to Sea, _ "51, p. 34 
Cold Prevention Can Be Taught, Dec. ’50, pp. 59-62 
How the Telephone Helps Us, Nov. ’50, p. 21 
Improving Ftealth through Nutrition, Jan. ’51, p. 12 
Now They Like Milk! Oct. °50, p 22 
Saving, Spending, Sharing, Jan. "51, p. 32 
Schoois through the Ages, Nov. "50, p. 29 
Unit on Radio, A, Sept. '50, p. 83 
We Learn about Trains, Nov. 50, pp. 75-82 
We Learned about Indians, Oct. °50, p. 26 
We Studied Trains, Sept. 50, p. 31 
We Visit a Flax Co-operative, Oct. °50, p. 38 
We Visit an Aluminum Plant, Oct. ’50, p. 39 
Your Health Program Begins in September, Sept. ’50, 
pp. 22-23 


, Nov. '50, p. 36 


Sept. '50, 
50, p. 43 


unit), Nov. 50, pp. 75-82 
, Sept. "50, p 31 


(play), 


(play), Oct. 
the United 


"50, p. 42 
Nations, The (pictures), 
"50, p. 74 


article), Oct. 


Sept. 
All-American Industry, 


"50, p. 40 


Sept. 50, pp. 51- 


Verse 
About a Traffic Light, Nov. *50, p 
Along Our Coast, Sept. *50, p. a3 
Ambition, Nov. °50, p. 59 
At Midnight Christm: as Eve, Dec 
Autumn’s Clock, Sept. '50, p. 43 
Autumn Gloves, Oct. "50, p. 44 
Autumn Woods, Oct. '50, p. 44 
Boat, a Train, and a Swift Airplane, 
Bubble Elf, The, Sept. 50, p. 43 
Candle Song, Dec. 50, p. 34 
Christmas (Fleur Conkling), Dec. °50, 
Christmas ( Marchette Chute), Dec. ’5( 
Christmas Again, Dec. '50, p. 35 
Christmas Cardinal, Dec. *50, p. 35 
Christmas Mouse, Dec. '50, p. 34 
Christmas Snow, Dec. 50, p. 35 
Christmas Toys, The, Dec. °50, p. 35 
Discovery, The, Nov. "50, p. 59 
Dreams, Sept. °50, p. 43 
Dreams Come First, Oct. °50, p. 78 
Eletelephony, Jan. ‘51, p. 41 
Fairy School, The, Sept. "50, p. 43 
Happy Thought, Sept. 50, p. 43 
House Cat, The, Oct. 50, p. 44 
I Am a Builder, Oct. "50, p. 44 
Iroquois Lullaby, Oct. '50, p. 44 
Jule-Nissen, Dec. °50, p 7 
Lonesome Sea, The, Jan. °51, P 41 
Man in the Moon, The , Jan *S1, p. 41 
Map-Maker, The, Oct. '50, p + $ 
Meeting, Sept "50, p. 43 
Motor Cars, Jan. 51, p. 41 
My Favorite Tree, Dec. "50, p. 34 
Noises, Nov. '50, p. 59 
On Opening a New Book, Nov 
Overheard on a Saltmarsh, Nov 
Pine Tree Song, Dec. 50, p. 34 
Postman, The, Jan. '51, p. 41 
Pumpkin Pie, Nov. °50, p. 59 
Rabbits, Sept. "50, p. 43 
Resolutions, Jan. “51, p. 41 
Signs of the Times, Dec. °50, Pp 
Sing a Song for Christmas, De« 
Smiling, Oct. "50, p. 44 
Star Shone, A, Dec. °50, p. 34 
Suggestion, Jan. ‘51, p. 41 
Swift Things, Nov. '50, p. 59 
Thanksgiv‘ng, Nov. °50, p. 59 
Three Witches, Oct. "50, p. 44 
Tow Truck, Jan. ‘51, p. 41 
Traveling Light, Oct. 50, p. 44 
Trucks, Sept. °50, p. 43 
We're Making Wreaths, Dec 
Which? Jan. ‘51, p. 41 
Wish at Mealtime, Nov. °50, p .59 
With Santa, Dec. *50,'p. 35 
Year-Round Snow Scene, Sept. 50, p. 43 

Your Counselor Service—See this department im each issue 
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Regular Price $1.00 — Special Sale Price 65e! 


Here’s your chance to get excellent supplementary material to help you carry out the ideas 


you've found in this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. We're overstocked and we must clear our 


shelves for inventory, so we are offering these books at lower than cost prices. Each book is 


guaranteed perfect. Limited quantities of some of these books make it wise to order early. 











ARITI “PMETIC Skills in Practice 


Introductory Arithmetic 


ARITHMETIC and Books |, I, Ill, IV 


SKILLS IN PRACTICE 


soon ont 


Each book contains 48 perforated hectograph 
sheets (for gelatin duplicator only) that develop 
and give prac.ice on the combinations. Examples of 
the four fundamental processes are featured 

cana oaae throughout, with special attention to zero difficul- 
(a eongy seaceagey 200 seme ties. Pupils are taught to check all work. Word 

——_ a problems and simple measures also are presented. 
The illustrations feature effeciive number games. 
Each book has been systematically planned so as to have clear-cut devel- 
opment lessons for the larger combinations, repeated practice on all com- 
binations, frequent review and checkup, and use in lifelike word problems. 
These books have sturdy, long-wearing covers, and are standard hecto- 
graph size. Suggestions for teaching the material on each page and for 
giving supplementary, related treatment for the various phases of arith- 
metic are included. Books are graded: Grade 1—Introductory; Grade 2— 
Book |; Grade 3—Book I|; Grade 4—Book II!; Grade 5—Book IV. Regular 
Price $1.00 — Special Sale Price 65c 


Liens Soe 
NG | 








COOPOSOOOOSOOS OOO SOOOO OOOO SOOOSOO SES SESESES 


READING Skills in Practice 


Three Books — one for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grades; 
one for 3rd, 4th, and 5th grades; and one for ad- 
vanced intermediate-grade pupils. Each book pro- 
vides fresh, new lesson experience, plus proper 
remedial drills and practices. 

Each book has 48 pages of handy classroom size 
(8'2"" x 11"), perforated and printed in hecto- 
graph ink for easy reproduction on gelatin duplica- 
tor only — ready to give you immediate classroom 
aid. Each book is attractively bound and contains a 
wealth of seatwork. 

Book | — Carefully checked 1st and 2nd grade vocabulary, this book 
stresses phonetics, meaning vocabulary, and comprehension. On each 
page are seatwork exercises for an entire day, or even for two days. 
Book |i — Written in higher-grade vocabulary, this book stresses word 
analysis, meaning vocabulary, and organization of ideas. Social studies 
and nature study supply much of the material. 

Book |'| — Excellent materials for 4th and 5ih grade pupils. This book 
features stories about trees, flowers, birds, and wild animals to give ex- 
cellent reading practice. 


Regular Price $1.00 — Special Sale Price (each book} 65¢ 








A Complete Seatwork Series 
The First Seatwork Book — 48 pages of 


seatwork exercises for early 1st grade. The 
vocabulary is simple. The exercises develop 
a basis for word recognition and enlarge 
word comprehension. Liberal use of illustra- 
tions. Page-by-page directions. 











The Second Seatwork Book — For later Ist 
grade, early 2nd grade, and for older re- 
tarded pupils. Advances the learning proc- 
ess in phonetics, word recognition, and 
comprehension, as well as helping to build 
a sight vocabulary. 


The Third Seatwork Book — For late 2nd 
and early 3rd grades, though older pupils - 
needing remedial help will find the ma- 
terial stimulating. Particularly helpful for 
the busy teacher, because once simple ex- 





———— 
On ere mens cerns, cee 


Regular Price $1.00 











planations are given, pupils can complete 
the work without further teacher assistance. 


Special Sale Price 
(each book) 65c 





GOOD HEALTH 


8008 Ont 


Good Health Books | & Il 


Book | (for first grade) and Book I! (for 
second grade) include all the health con- 
cepts customarily considered in these 
grades. The voce ulary has been carefully 
checked and the il'ustrations have been se- 
lected to reinforce health concepts. The les- 
sons include exercises to provide seatwork. 
The phases that are stressed include sleep 
and rest, exercise, cleanliness of person and 
dress, wholesome food and good eating 
habits, care of eyes and teeth, good pos- 
ture, a happy disposition, proper clothing, 
prevention of sickness, and the care of pets. 
The lessons center around a typical day in 
the life of any school child in the primary 
grades. 

















Regular Price $1.00 
Special Sale Price 
(each book) 65¢ 


48 perforated, hectograph pages in each 
book. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Offer expires 
Jan. 31, 1961 


eeeeeceed 


Please send me the books | have checked: 


GUARANTEE 


Each book on this page is guaranteed to give you 


Reading Skills in Practice 
[} Book | 
Book I! 
Book II! 
Seatwork Books 
Book | 
] Book I! 
Book II! 
Total, this order 


Arithmetic Skills in Practice 

@ 65< 
@ 65¢ 
@ 65« 
@ 65< 
@ 65< 


@ 65< 
@ 65« 


] Introductory 
Book | 
Book I! 

] Book II! 
Book IV 
Sood Health 

Book | 
7) Book Il 


satisfactory service. If it fails to do so, return it to 
us, and we will replace it without charge to you. 
You're taking no chances and stand to gain 35¢ on 
each book you order. But you must get your order ate 


in promptly. Order blanks received after January 
31, 1951, cannot be accepted. 


St. or R.D. .... 


P.O. & Zone 


ih 











4-day 
Free “/rial 


Offer! 


TRY Gils and Soys 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 


You've heard of Cirls and Boys, you've read about it— 
now's your chance to actually use it. Yes, you can try 
Girls and Boys in your own classroom at our expense. 
Simply fill out the coupon below and mail it to us. We 
will send you enough copies for each pupil in your class 
(minimum 8 copies). Then see for yourself how the 
light touch of this publication increases the span of in- 
terest of your pupils and makes them more co-operative, 
more receptive to instruction. If we don’t hear from 
you within 14 days of the date you receive your free cop- 
ies, we will continue to send you the same number of 
copies each month for five months, and bill you at the 
regular subscription rate of l5c for each pupil-sub- 


scription. 


Hundreds of teachers used Cirls and Boys last year, 
and you've never seen such enthusiasm. Some teachers 
liked it for seatwork, others because it tied in so closely 
with regular teaching materials; still others liked the 
All reported that 


their pupils loved it—one teacher wrote that her girls and 


way it combined education and fun. 


boys could hardly wait for the next issue to come out. 


You can have this kind of teaching success, and it won't 
cost you a penny to find out about it. 


Girls and Goye provides useful 
classroom activities materials 


»« - at low cost. 


Science 





™ Each monthly issue of Girls and Boys is 
packed with a variety of stories, puzzles. 
things to make, things to collect, games to 
play, projects, and simple science experi- 
ments. Each has a distinct lesson to teach, 
but all enlist the active co-operation of 
the child by making it fun to learn. And 
in all these activities, full advantage is 
taken of the benefit a child derives from 
achievement. 





Stories 
Peeecais 
You can use Girls and Boys to supple- 
ment your regular teaching materials. 
Use it for special activities like club pe- 
riods, or to fill in hard-to-plan-for time, 
like taking aitendance. Let pupils who 
have finished assigned work ahead of the 
class turn to Girls and Boys, or keep the 
rest of the class busy with Cirls and Boys 
while you give special attention to your 
slower pupils. You can do this because 
pupils need no supervision when using 
Cirls and Boys. 
problems in an issue are contained in that 








Games 





Even the answers to all 


issue. 


And the cost of each semester's sub- 
scription (5 issues) is only 1Se—a year's 
subscription (10 issues) costs only 25c. 
Since this is the .child’s own magazine, 
most teachers have each pupil pay for his 
own subscription. 








Seatwork 


To supplement your regular teaching 
materials, or to supply profitable seat- 
work, at the lowest possible cost, do as 
hundreds of teachers have done. Use 
Girls and Boys. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Trial copies (minimum 8 copies) of 
GIRLS AND BOYS for my pupils. | will try GIRLS AND BOYS in 
my classroom within .14 days of the date I receive my free copies. If 
you don’t hear from me within that time advising you otherwise, you 
may continue to send GIRLS AND BOYS each month for five months 
and bill me @ 15c for each pupil subscription, payable in 30 days. 


Name 
School Address 


P. O. & Zone 





